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1 Te ſeguor, 6 Graie gentis decus! inque tui nunt 
; Fixa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia fignis : 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem , 

Quod te imitari avee, , , , LUCRET. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


On the firſt Edition in pocket volumes, 


being ſo univerſally zſtcemed by all thoſt 
LS that any —_ of Learning or Poetry, 
ES it will undoubtedly be very acteprable 10 
the publick to have a neat edition of it in 


be glad to have the ſame thing in as many pocket vo- 
lames at leſs than 3 of the price; but even thoſt 
that have generouſly contributed 
give that encouragement, ſo juſily due to the ingenious 
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red the large volumes for their Librarys, will be well 

| pleaſed to have alſo theſe litle volumes for their eaſe & 

0 3 , to carry about with them either in Town or 
| ountry. 3 

There has been a yood deal of care & pains taken to 

have this edition correct as well as neat, & it is hoped 

with ſo good ſucceſs that the Reader will find but few 

faults of any conſequence. Some ſmall literal ſlips of a C 

Joer ane, an * an u, an \ for an f or the like, 


; doned by a candid Reader , eſpecially if he has any expe- 
*” rience of printing & correfting the preſs. Thoſe that have 
d Sch experience know how difficule „or next to impoſſible 
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His excellent Tranſlation of Homer's lliad ; 


ſmall vortable volumes: For not only ſuch as cannot well 
afford to go to the txpenſe f fix volumes in folio , will - 


their ſubſcriptions , 16 
Author, for publishing this work, & thereby have acqui- 


when they do not alter the ſenſe, will be eaſily par- 


4 


it Is to have any book, or den 4 fingle sheet Wwroug bt 
of abſolutely without any fault ; & thoſe that have not 
Should be ſparing in their cenſures, till they have tryed, 
to correct 30. or 40. sheets for the preſs, & ſeen — 
ſucceſs. Such a tryal would be an excellent ſchool of 
patience & moderation , & might alſo be uſefull in many 
other reſpefts., Many of the great men of the XV Ith. 
century (the moſt glorious for learning ſince that of Au- 
guſtus) thought it worth their pains to correct for the 
preſs; & then even the Printers themſelves were men of 
conſiderable learning ; which is the reaſon why the Books 
printed in that age are generaly more corrett ex more 
efleemed by men of judgement , than moſt of thoſe that 
have been published ſince , by Printers & Correctors very 
unlike thoſe above mentioned. 


But to return to our preſent edition, i has been 


thought neceſſary for its greater beauty to leave out that 
— number of Capitals, which disfigure the page, 
by an abuſe introduced , thro want of tafl „into English 
books more than any other. Care has been taken — 
the Copper-plates better & neater done than thoſe of the 


folio edition , & ſome are added which will not be 


diſagreeable. What other improvements are made the 
curious Readers will find by comparing this with the 
former Edition. If the care & pains taken on this work 
be agreable to the candid e judicious Readers, it will 
be very grateſull to their moſt humble ſervant , 
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On Mr. POPE and his PoE Ms, 


By HIS GRACE 


JOHN SHEFFIELD 


DuxE or BUvuCcKINGHAM. 


Wwe age decay d, with Courts and bus'neſs tir d, 
Caring far nothing but what eaſe requir d: 
Too ſerious now a wanton Muſe to court, 
And from the Critics ſafe arriv'd in port, 
I little thought of launching forth agen, 
Amidft adventrous rovers of the pen; 
And after ſome ſmall undefery'd ſucceſs, 
Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 

Encomiums ſuit not this cenſorious time, 
Itſelf a ſubject for ſatyric rhime; 
Ignorance honour'd, wit and worth defam'd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd ! 

But to this Genius, join'd with ſo much art, 
Such various learning mix'd in ev'ry part, 
Poets are bound a loud applauſe to pay; 
HpoKo bids it, and they muſt obey. | 

And yet ſo wond'rous, ſo ſublime a thing 
As the great Iliad, ſcarce should make me ſing, 
Except I juſtly could at once commend 
A goed Companion, and as firm a Friend. 
One moral, or a meer well- natur'd deed, 
Does all defert in Sciences exceed. 

'Tis great delight to laugh at ſome men's ways; 
But x muck greater to give merit praiſe. 


To Mx. POP E, 


In imitation of a Greek Epigram 
on HOMER. 


Hen Phebus, and the nine harmonious Maids , 
Of old aſſembled in the Theſpian Shades , + - 
What Theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air 
Befit theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear ? 
Reply'd the God; Your loftieſt notes employ , 
To ſing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy. 
The wond'rous Song with rapture they rehearſe; 
Then ask, who wrought that miracle of verſe . 
He anſwer'd with a frown; I now reveal 
A truth, that Envy bids me not conceal ; | 
Retiring frequent to this laureat vale, | L 
I warbled to the Lyre that fav'rite Tale, 
Which, unobſerv'd, a wand'ring Greek, and blind, 
Heard me repeat, and treaſur'd in his mind; 
And, fir'd with thirſt af more than mortal praiſe, 
From me, the God of wit, uſurp'd the bays. 
But let vain Greece indulge her growjng fame , 
Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name; 
Yet when my Arts shall triumph in the weſt, 
| And the white Iſle with female pew'r is bleſt ; 
Fame, I foreſee, will make reprizals there, 
And the Tranſlator's palm to me transfer. 1 
With leſs regret my claim I now decline, 4 
oF world will think his English liad mine. . 
F. FENTON, 


PREFACE. 


OMER is univerſally all»w'd to have had 

the greateſi Invention of any writer what- 

ever. The praiſe of judgment Virgil has 

juſtly conteſted with him, and others may 
have their pretenſions as to particular excellencies ; but 
his Invention remains yet unrival'd. Nor is it a 
wonder if he has ever been acknowle7d the greateſs of 
Poets, who moſt excelld in that which is the very 
= foundation of Poetry. It is the Invention that in 
= diferent degrees diſtinguiſhes all great Genius's : The ut- 
= moſt ſtretch of human ſtudy, Learning, & induſiry, which 
= maſter every thing beſides, can never attain to this. It 
furniſhes Art with all her materials, and without it 
Judgment it ſelf can at beſt but ſteal wiſely : For 
Art is only like a prudent Steward that lives on ma- 
naging the riches of Nature. Whatever praiſes may 
be given to works of judgment, there is not even 4 
ſingle beauty in them * is owing to the Invention : 
As inthe moſt regular gardens, however Art may car- 
ry the greateſt appearance, there is not a plant or flow- 
er but is the giſt of Nature. The firſs can only reduce 
the beauties of the latter into a more obvious figure, 
which the common eye may better take in, and. is 
therefore more entertain da with. And perhaps the 
reaſon why moſt Critics are inclin d to prefer a judi- 
cious and methodical Genius to a great and ſruitſul 


one, 1 » becauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves to pur- 
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ſue their obſervations through an uniform and bounded 


walk 'of Art than to comprehend the vaſt and various 
extent of Nature. 

Our Author's work is a wild Paradiſe , where if we 
cannot ſee all the beauties ſo diſtinctly as in an order d 
garden, it is only becauſe the number of them is in. 


finitely greater. Iis like a copious nurſery . which con- 


tains the ſeeds & firſt -produttions of every kind, out of 
which thoſe who follow'd him have but ſcletied ſome 


particular plants, each according to his fancy, to cul- 
tivate and beautify. F ſome things are too luxuriant , 


it is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil; and-if others are 
not arriv d to perfection or maturity, it is only l ecauſe 
they are over-run and oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger 
Nature. ' - 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing Invention we are 
to attribute that unequal'd fire and rapture , which is 
ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical 
ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while he reads him. What 

writes is of the moſi animated nature imaginable ; 
every thing moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
action. If a Council be call'd, or a Battel fought , you 
are not coldly inform'd of what was ſaid or done as 
from a third perſon; the Reader is hurry'd out of him- 


ofelf by the force of the Poet's imagination, and turns 
is one place to a hearer, in another to a ſpeftator. 


The courſe f his verſes reſembles that of the Army he 
deſcribes, 


oro dg lay dc re wg A Tra viuure. 


They pour along like a fire that ſiveeps the whole 
earth before it. *Tis however remartable that kis 
Fancy, which is .every where vigorous , is not diſce- 
ver d immediately at the beginning of his poem in its 
Fulleſt ſplendor ; It grows in the progreſs, both upen 


vim. 
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himſelf and others, and becomes on fire like a charit - 
wheel, by its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, jnſ 
thought, correct elocui ion, poliſu d numbers, may hate 
been found in a thouſand; but this poetical fire, this 
vivida vis animi, in 4 very few. Even in works 
where all thoſe are imterſect or neglefted, this can 
over - power criticiſm , and make us admire, et en 
= while we diſapprove. Nay , where this appears, tho 
attended with ab ſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 
about it, till we ſee nothing but its own ſplendor, 
This fire is diſcern d in Virgil, but diſcern'd as through 
= a glaſs, reflefted from Homer, more ſhining than 
Fierce, but every where equal and conſtant : In Lu- 
can and Statius , it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort , and 
= interrupted flaſhes : In Milton, it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardor by the force of 
art: In Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes before we are a- 
ware » like an accidental fire from Heaven : But in 
Homer, and in him only, it burns every whart clearly, 
and every where irreſſtubly. 
I. ſhall here endeavour to ſhow , how this vaſi In- 
vention exerts it ſelf in a manner ſuperior to that 
of any Peet, thro' all the main conſtituent parts 
of his work; as it is the great and peculiar 
charatteriſiick which diſtinguiſhes him from all other 
Authors. 
This firong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
Star, which in the Mel ro Fon courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſcem d not enough to have 
taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole com- 
paſs of Nature; all the imward paſſions and afſattions 
of mankind to ſupply his characters, and all the out- 
Sf 12rd forms and images of things for his deſcriptions ; 
ber wanting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
= ed a new and boundleſs walk for his imagina- 
tion, and created a world for himſelf in the invention 
of Fable. That which Ariſtotle calls the Soul of Poe- 
E 8 ny, 
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try. ,was firſt breath'd into it by Homer. I ſhall 


bezin with conſidering him in this part, as it is natu- 


rally the firſt; and I ſpeak of it both as it means the 


deſign of a poem , and as it is taken for fiction. 


Fable may be divided into the probable, the allego- | 


Tical, and the marvelous. The probable fable zs the 
recital of ſuch. actions as tho they did not happen, yet 
might, in the common courſe of nature: or of ſuch as 
tho they did, become fables by the additional epiſodes 
and manner of telling them, Of this ſort is the main 
ſtory of an Epic peem, the return of Uliſſes , the ſet- 
tlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. That 
of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the moſt ſhort 
and ſingle ſubjeft that ever was choſen by any Poet, 
Tet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter variety of inci- 
dents and events, and crouded with a greater num- 
ber of councils, ſpeeches, battles, and epiſodes of all 
kinds, than are to be ſound even in thoſe Poems 
whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude and irregula- 


rity. The action is hurry'd on with the moſt vehement ſþi- 


rit, and _—_ whole duration employs not ſo much as 
fifty days. il, for want of ſo warm a genius, 
aided himſelf FE, taking in a more exten/ive ſubject , 
as well as a greater length of time , and contracting 
the deſign of both Homer's Poems into one, which is 
yet but a fourth part as large as his. The other Epic 
Poets have us d the ſame practice, but generally carry'd 
zt ſo far as to ſuperinduce a multiplicity of fables , 
deſtroy the unity of action, and loſe their Readers in 
an unreaſonable length of time. Nor is it only in 
the main deſign that they have been unable to add to 
his invention, but they have follow'd him in every 
epiſode and part of flory. If he has given a regular 
catalopue of an Army, they all draw up their for- 
ces in the ſame order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the ſame for Anchiſes; and 
Statius (rather than omit them) deſtroys the unity of 
kis action for thoſe of Archemorus, V Ulyſſes viſit 
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the Shades, the Eneas of Virgil, and Scipio of Silius 


are ſent after him. If he be detain'd from his return 
by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo is Æneas by Dido, 
and Rinaldo by Armida. I Achilles be abſent from 
the army on the ſcore of a quarrel thro half the Poem , 
Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſs as lonr, on the like 
account. If he gives his Heroe a -=_ of celeſtial ar- 
mour , Virgil and Taſſo make the ſame preſent to 
theirs. Virgil has not only obſerv'd this cliſe imita- 
tion of Homer, but where he had not led the way, 
ſupplyd the want from other Greek Authors. Thus 
the ſtory of Sinon and the taking of Troy was co- 
pied ( ſays Macrobius) almoſt word for word from 
Piſander, as the Loves of Dido and Zneas are ta- 
ken from thoſe of Medæa and Jaſon in Apollonius, 
and ſeveral others in the ſame manner, 

To proceed to the allegorical fable: F we refiet 
upon thoſe innumerable knowledges , thoſe ſecrets 
of nature and phyſical philoſophy which Homer is 
generally ſuppos'd to have wrapt up in his allegories , 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder may this 
conſideration afford us? How ſertile will that imagi- 
nation appear , which was able to cloath all the pro- 
erties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, 
the virtues and vices, in forms and perſons; and 
to introduce them into actions agreeable to the nature 
of the things they ſhadow'd? This is à field in which 
no fucceding Poets coulil diſpute with Homer; and. 
whatever commendaticus have been allow'd them or 
this head, are by no means for their invention in ha- 
wing enlarg'd his circle, but for their judgement in ha- 
ving contracſed it. Fer when the mod; of learning 
chang d in following ages, and ſcience was deliver d 
in a plainer manner, it then became as reaſonble in the 
more modern Poets to lay it aſide, as it was m Romer 
to male uſeofit. And perhaps it was no unhappy cir- 
cumſtance for Virgil. chat there was not in his time that 
demand upon him of ſo great an invention, as might le 
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capable of furniſhing all thoſe allegorical parts of 4 
Poem 


The marvelous fable includes whatever is ſuternatu- 
ral, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods. If Ho- 
mer was not the firſt who introduc d the Deities ( as 
Herodotus imagines ) into the religion of Greece, he 
ſeems the firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem of machi- 
nery for poetry , and ſuch an one as makes its greateſt 
importance and dignity : For we find thoſe Authors 
who have been offended at the literal notion of the 
Gods, conſtantly laying their accuſation againſi Homer 
as the undoubted inventor of them. But phate ver 
cauſe there might be to blame his machines in a philo- 
ſophical or religious view, they are ſo perſeit in the 
poetick , that mankind have been ever f contented 
to follow them: None have been able to enlarge the 
ſphere of Poetry beyond the limits he has ſet: Every 
attempt of this nature has prov'd — and 
aſter all the various changes of times and religions, 
his Gods continue to this day the Gods of Poetry. 

We come now to the characters of his perſons, and 
here we ſhall find no Author has ever drawn fo many 
with ſo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, or given us 
ſuch lively and affefting impreſſions of them. Every 
one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, that no Pain- 
ter could have diftinguiſh'd them more by their 
features , than the Poet has by their manners. Nothing 
can be more exact than the diſtmitions he has ob ſeru d 
in the different degrees of virtues and vices. The ſincle 
quality of courage is wonderfully diverſify'd in the 
ſeveral characters of the lliad. That of Achilles is fu- 
rious and intrattable; that of Diomede forward , yet 


liſtening to advice and ſubject to command: That of 


Aiax is heavy and ſelf-confiding ; that of Hector active 
& vigilant. The courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by 
love of empire and ambition; that of Menelaus mix d 
with ſoftneſs and tenderneſs for his people « We fs — 


- 
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Idomeneus a plain direct Soldier, in Sarpedon 4 gal- 
lant and generous one. Nor is this judicious and aſto- 
niſhing diverſity to be found only in the principal qua- 
lity which conſtitutes the main of each character, but 
even in the under - parts of it, to which he takes care 
to give à tincture of that principal one. For example, 
the main characters of Ulyſles and Neſtor conſt} in 
wiſiom; and they are diſtinct in this, that the wiſ- 
dom of one is artificial and various, of the other 


natural, open, and regular: But they have, beſides , 


chara lers of courage; and this quality alſo takes a 
different turn in each from the difference of his prudence: 
for one in the war depends ſiill upon caution , the 


| other upon experience. I would be endleſs to produce 


inſtances of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil are 


| far from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in 


a great dezree hidden and undiſtinguiſh'd , and where 


| they are mark'd moſt evidently , affect us not in propor- 


* tin to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour are. 
XZ much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no way pecu- 


iar but as it is in a ſuperior degree; and we ſee nothing 
that differences the courage of Mneſtheus from that of 


1 & Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In like manner it 


may be remark'd of Statius's Heroes, that an air of 
impetuoſity runs thro them all; the ſame horrid and 
ſa vage courage appears in his Capaneus, Tydeus, 
Hippomedon, exc. They have a parity of character 

which makes them ſeem Brothers of one. family. I 
believe when the Reader is led into this track of ro- 
fleftion, if he will purſue it through the Epic and 
Tragic writers, he will be convinced how infinitely 

ſuperior in this point the invention of Homer was to 
that of all others. 

The ſpeeches are to be conſeler'd as they flow from 
the charafters, being perfeft or deſective as they agree. 
or diſagree. with the manners of thoſe who utter them. 
A there is more variety of characters in the, Iliad, ſo 

a 4 there 
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there is of ſpeeches, than in any othir pPeem. Every 
thing in ir has manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) 
that is, every thing is afted or ſpoken. It is hardly 
credible in a wor of ſuch length, how ſmall a num- 
ber of lines are emplyy'd in narration. In Virgil the 
dramatic part is leſs in proportion to the narrative; 
and the Speeches often 4 of general refleclions or 
thoughts, which might be equally juſt in any Perſon's 
mouth upon the ſame occaſion. As many of his 
perſons have no apparent charafters , ſo many of his 


ſpeeches eſcape being apjly'd and judg'd by the rule of 
propriety,, We oftner think of the Author himſelf 


when we read Vigil. than when we are engag'd in 
Homer: All wh1ch are the efjets of a colder Invention, 
that intereſis us leſs in the action deſcrib'd : Romer 
ma bes us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 

If in the next place we tale a view of the ſenti- 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 
ſublimity and ſpririt of his thoughts. Longinus has 
gi ven his opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excel d, What ere alone ſufficient to prove 
the grandeur and exellence of his Sentiments in general, 
is that they have ſo remarkable a parity with thoſe 
of the Scripture : Duport is his Gnomologia Homeri- 
ca, has colle ed innumerable inſtances of this ſort. 
And it i, with juſtice an excellent modern Writer 
allous, that if Virgil has not ſo many thoughts that 
are lu and vulzar, he has not ſo many that are 
ſublime and noble; and that the Roman Author ſel- 
dom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments where he is 
not fired by the Iliad. 

Tf weobſerve his deſcriptions images, and ſimiles, 
we. ſhall - find the invention ſtil! predominant. To 
what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every ſort , where we ſee each circumſtance 
and individual of nature ſummon'd together by the 
extent and fecundity of his imagination; to which all 
| : 1 „„ 
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things, in their various views , preſented themſelves in 
4 inſtant, and had their impreſſions taken off to per- 
feftion at a heat. Nay , he not oily gives us the full 
pre ſe is of things, but ſereral unexpected peculiarities 
and fide views , unob ſervd by any Painter but Homer. 
Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as the deſcriptions of his bat- 
tels, which tate up no leſs than half the Iliad, and 
are ſuptly'd with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, that 
no one bears a likeneſs to another; ſuch different kinds 
of deaths, that no two Herces are wounded in the 
ame manner; and ſuch a projuſion of noble ideas, 
that every battel riſes above the laſt in greatneſs, hor- 
bor, ard confiſion. It is certain there is not near 
= that number ef Images and Deſcrittions in any Epic 
Poet; tho'every one has aſſifted himſelf whith a great 
= quantity out of kim: And it is evident of Virgil eſpe- 
cially , that he has ſcarce any compariſons whith are 
or drawn from his Maſier. | | 
Vue deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we 
ſee the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in 
be moſe enliven'd forms of it. We acknowledge him 
be Father of peetiral diction, the firſs who taught 
= that language of the Gods to men. His expreſſion is 
like the colouring of ſome great Maſters , which diſco- 
vers it ſelf to be laid on Loldly, and executed with 
r abidity. It is indeed the firongelt and moſt glowing 
naginable, and touch'd , with the greateſs ſyirit. 
= Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, he was the only Poet 
who had found ont living words: there are in him 
more daring fgures and metaphors than in any good 
Author whatever. An arrow is impatient to be on 
the wing, a weapon thirſts to drink the blood of an 
nemy, and the lite. Yet his expreſſion is never too 
12 for the ſenſe, but juſily great in proportion to it: 
Tis the Sentiment that ſwells and fills out the diction, 
vhich riſes with it, and forms it ſelf about it. For 
n the ſame degree that a thought is warmer, an ex- 


preſſion 
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prefion will bo brighter; and as that is more ſtrong, 
this will become more perſpicuous: Like glaſs in the 
furnace which grows to à greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater clearneſs , only as the breath within 
is more powerful , and the heat more intenſe. 

To throw his language more out of * Homer 
ſeems to have aſſected * compound epithets. This 
was a ſort of compoſition peculiarly proper to Poetry , 
not only as it heighten'd the diction , but as it aſſiſted 
and filled the numbers with greater ſound and pomp , 
and likwiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken the 
images. On this laſt conſideration I cannot but 
attribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of his invention, 
ſince (as he has manag'd them) they are a ſort of ſu- 
pernumerary pictures of the perſons or things to which 
they are join d. We ſee the motion of Hector's plumes 
in the epithet xogvbaie)@», the landſcape of mount 
Neritus in that of inooiQvaa@r, and ſo of others; 
which particular images could not have been inſiſted 
upon ſo long as to expreſs them in a deſcription (tho 
but of a ſingle line) without diverting the Reader too 


much from the principal action or figure. As a Metaphor 
is a ſhort ſimile, one of theſe Epithets is a ſhort deſcription. | 


Laſtly , if we conſider his verſification, we ſhall 
be ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his inventi- 
on in that, He was not ſatisfy'd with his language 
as he fourd it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
ſearched thro its differing dialects with this particular 
view , to beautify and perfect his numbers: He conſider d 
theſe as they had agreater mixture of vowels or conſon- 
ants, and accordingly employ'd them as the verſe re- 

uired either a_ greater ſmoothneſs or ſtrength, What 
he moſt affected was the Ionic, which has a 


peculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contratt- i 
ons, and from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs 3 


into two Syllables , ſo as to make the words open them- 


ſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency, 
With this he mingled the Attic contractions, the bro» 
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der Doric, and the ſeebler Æolic, which often rejefts 
its aſpirate or takes off its accent ; and compleated this 
variety by altering ſome letters with the licenſe of Poe- 
try. Thus his meaſures , inſtead of being fetters to 
his ſenſe , were always in readineſs to run along with 
the warmth of his rapture; and even to give a farther 
Wo repreſentation of his notions , in the correſpondence of 
= their ſounds to what they ſignify'd. Out of all theſe 
*X he has derived that harmony, which makes us confeſs 
= he had not only the richeſt head, but the fineſt ear in 
the world. This is ſo great a truth, that whoever 
I will but conſult the tune of his verſes , even without 
underſtanding them ( with the ſame ſort of diligence as 
ue daily ſee practisd in the caſe of Italian Operas ) 
will find more ſweetneſs , variety, and majeſty of 
ound , than in any other language or poetry. The 
beauty of his numbers is allow'd by the Criticks to 
We copied but faintly by Virgil — „tho they are 
J 14/t to aſcribe it to the nature of the Latine tongue. 
Wrdeed the Greek has ſome advantages both from the 
natural found of its words, and the turn ex cadence 
F its verſe, which agree with the genius of no o- 
her language. Virgil was very ſenſible of this, and 
ſed the utmoſt diligence in working up à more intrac- 
Fable language to whatſoever graces it was capable F, 
id in particuliar never fail d to bring the ſound of 
is line to a beautiful agreement with its ſenſe. If 
e Grecian Poet has not been ſo frequently celebrated 
=: this account, as the Roman, the only reaſon is, 
bat fewer Criticks have underſtood one Language than 
be other. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has pointed out 

any of our Author's beauties in this kind, in his 
&7eatiſe of the compolition of words, and others 
ill be talen notice of in the courſe of my Notes. It 
forces at preſent to obſerve of his numbers, that they 
pw with ſo much eaſe, as to make one imagine Ho- 
rr had no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt — 
2 f 6 3 
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Muſes dictated; and at the ſame time with ſo much 
force and inſpiriting vigour , that they awaken and 
raiſe us like the ſound of a trumpet. They roll along 
as a plentiful river, always in motion, and always 
full; while we are born away by a tide of verſe, the 
moſt rapid , and yet the moſt ſinooth imaginable. 

Thus on whatever ſide we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is that 
which forms the cargfier of each part of his work, 
and accordingly we find it to have made his Fable 
more exten{rve and copious than any other, his man- 
ners more lively and ſirongly marked , his ſpeeches mere 
aſjefting and tranſported, his ſentiments mere warm 
and ſublime , his images and deſcriptions more full 
and animatad, his expreſſion more rais'd and daring , 
and his numbers more ratid and various. I hote in 


what has been faid of Virgil with regard to any of 


theſe heads, I have no way derogated from his cha- 
ratier. Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, than the 
common method of comparing eminent Writers by an 
oppoſition of particular paſſages in them , and forming 
a ſud ment from thence of their merit upon the whole. 
We o::2ht to have a certain knowledge of the principal 
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charatter and diſtinguiſbing excellence of each : It is in 


that we are to cor ſider him, and in proportion to his 
de zree in that we are to admire him. No Author or 
Man ever exceli'd all the World in more than one fa- 
culty; and as Homer has done this in Invention, 
Virgil has in julgment. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted Judment, becauſe Virgil had it in 
4 more eminent degree; or that Virgil wanted Inven- 
tian, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger ſhare F it: Each 
of theſe great Authors had more of both than perhaps 
any Man beſides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in 
compariſon with one another. Homer was the greater 
genius, Virgil the better artiſt, In one we miſs 
admire the man, in the other the work, Homer 
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urries and tranſprts us with a commanding impe= : 
woſity , Virgil. leads us with an attractive majeſty : 
omer ſcatters with a generous profuſion , Virgil be- 
fows with a careful maznificence : Homer, like the 
ile powers out his riches with a ſudden overflow; Vir- 
il lice 2 river in its banks with a gentle and conflant 
Meream. When we behold their battels , methinks the two 
Poets reſemble the Heroes they celebrate: Homer boundleſs 
nd irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears all before him, and 
Pines more e& more as the tumult increaſes; Virgil, calm- 
ns y daring lite Æneas, appears undiſturb'd in the midſt 
bf the action, diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with 
$8 anquillity : And when we look upon their machines, Ho- 
rer ſeems lite his own Jupiter in his terrors , ſhaking 


hmpus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 


Weavers; Virgil, like the ſame Power in his benevo- 
ere, counſelling with the Gods, laying flans for 


WE pires , and regularly ordering his whale creation. 


But afier all , it is with great parts as with great. 
irtues, they naturally border on ſome imperfection; 


dit is ofien hard to diſtinzuiſhi exactly where the 


irtue ends, or the fault begins. As frudence may 
ometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judgment 
ecline to coldneſs; and as magnanimity may run 1p 
ro profirſion or extra vagance, ſo may a great Inventt- 
on to redundancy or wildenſs. if we look ub Homer 
in this view, wwe ſhall perceive the chief objections a- 
gainſt him to proceed from: ſo noble a cauſe as the exceſs 

this faculty. | 
Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his mar- 
vellous Fictions, upon which ſo much criticiſin 
vas been ſcent, as ſurpaſſing all the bounds of 
probability. Perhaps it may be with great and ſuberior 
ouls as with gigantic bodies, which exerting them ſel- 
es with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly 
t#hoht the due proportion of parts, ſo as to become 
miracles in the <uhole; and like the old Heross of that 
male, 
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male, commit ſomething near extravarance , amidſt 
a ſeries of glorious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and Virgil his myr- 
tles diſtilling blood, where the latter has not ſo much 
as contrived the eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave 
the probability. . 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention that his 
fimiles have been thought too exuberant and full of 
circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in noth- 
ing more than in its inability to confine it ſelf to that 
ſingle circumſtance upon which the compariſon is groun= | 
ded : It runs out into embelliſhments of additional ima- 
ges , which however are ſo manag'd as not to overpower 
the main one. His ſimiles are like pictures, where the 
principal figure has not only its proportion given agree- 
able to the orginal, but is alſo ſet off with _ 9 
ornaments and proſpefts. The ſame will account for ll 
his manner of heaping a number of compariſons together 
in one breath , when his fancy ſuggeſt to him at 
once ſo many various and correſpondent images. | 
Reader will eaſily extend this obſervation to more ob- 
jeftions of the ſame kind. 

If there are others which ſeem rather to charge him 
with a deſect or narrowneſs of genius, than an exceſs 
of it, thoſe ſeeming defects will be found upon exami- i 
nation to proceed wholly from the nature of the times 
he liv'd in. Such are his groſſer repreſentations of the 
Gods, and the vicious and imperfect manners of his il 
Heroes, which will be treated of in the following * ix 
Eſſay: But I muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, as ü 
it is a point generally carryd into extreams al 
both by the cenſurers and defenders of Homer. ali 
It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity to think 
with Madam Dacier, „ that + thoſe times and man» 

: | „nen 

* See the articles of Theology and Morality, in 
the third part of the Eſay. 

F Preface to her Tranſlation of the Nad. 
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„ ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
„ mere contrary to ours.,, Who can be ſo prejudiced 
m their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe ages , 
when A ſpirit of revenge and cruelty reign d thro the 
= World; when no mercy was ſhowen but for the ſake 
IT of lucre; when the greateſs Princes were put to the 
word, and their Wroes and Daughters made Slaves 
Rand Concubines ? On the other ſide I would not be ſo 
delicate as thoſe modern Criticks , who are ſhoc d as 
he /ervile offices and mean employments in which we 
M'metimes fee the Heroes of Homer engag'd. There is a 
Pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity , in oppoſi- 
© ion to the luxury of ſucceding ages; in beholding Mo- 
arcbs without their guards, Princes tending their 
Wocs , and Princeſſes drawing water from the ſprings. 
len we read Homer, we ought to reflect that we 
Ire reading the moſt ancient Author in the heathen 
world, and thoſe who conſider him in this light, will 
Worlle their pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let them 
bink they are growing acquainted with Nations and 
WP cople that are now no more; that they are ſtepping al- 
2% three thouſand years back into the remcteſt Anti- 
ity, and entertaining themſelves with a clear and 
trixing viſion of things no where elſe to be found , 
—>/ nly authentick Picture of that ancient World. By 
0/15 means alone their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh ; and 
er uſually creates their diſlike will become a ſa- 
* sf, ation. EE . 
Ii conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer for 
1: e conſtant uſe of the ſame epithets to his Gods and 
crocs , ſuch as the tar-darting Phœbus, the blue · ey d 
alas, he fvift-footed Achilles, exc. which ſome 
ere cenſured as impertinent and tediauſiy repeated. 
%% of the Gods depended upon the powers and offces 
6. believd to belong to them, and had contracted 
weight and veneration from the rites and ſolemn de- 
otions in which they uuns ud: They were à ſort of 
attri- 
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attributes with which it was a matter of religion to 
ſalute them on all occaſions, and which it was an fi 
irreverence to omit, As for the epithets of great Men , 
Monſ. Boileau is of opinion , that they were in the IJ 
nature of ſirnames , and reteated as ſuch; for the 
- Greeks, having no names deriv'd from'their Fathers , 
were oblig d to add ſome other diſtinclion of each perſon MR 
either naming his parents expreſſly, or his place 
of birth, proſeſſiom, or the lite: As Alexander Son of ; 
< Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the 
Cynic, &c, Homer therefore complying with the 
cuſtom of his country, usd ſuch diſtin*ttve additions 
as better agreed with poetry. And indeed we have 
ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, ſuch as 
the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironlide, i 
Edward Long-ſhanks. Edward the hlack Prince, 
&c. If yet this be thought to account better for the 
propriety than for the retetition, I ſhall add a farther 
conjefture. Heſiod dividing the world into its ages, 
has plac'd a fourth age berween the brazen and the 
iron one, of Heroes diſlinct from other men, a Di- 
vine race, who fought at Thebes and Troy, are 
called Demi-Gods, and live by the care Jupiter in 
the iſlands of the bleſſed *. Now among the divine 
honours whith were paid them, they might have this 
alſo in common with the Gods, not to be mention d 
without the ſolemnity of an epithet , and ſuch as might 4 4 
be acceptable to them by its celebrating their families, 4 i 
actions, or qualities. _ | Xx 
. What other cavils have been rais'd againſt Homer 
are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be ta- 34 
ken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the wert. 
Many have been occaſſon d by an injudicious endea- 
vou to exalt Virgil; which is much the ſame, as if = 
one ſnould think to raiſe the ſuperfirutture, b under- $3 % 
mining the foundation. One would imagine by - a 
er _ who 
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* Heſiod , Ub, I. v. 155, &c, 
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whole tourſe of their Parallels, that theſe Criticks 
never ſo much as heard of Romer's having written 
„n; a conſideration which whoever compares theſe 
uo Poets ought to have always in his eye. Some ac- 
© Reuſe him for the ſame things which they averlook or 
» praiſe in the other; as when ox prefer the fable and 
„moral of the Æneis to thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame 
Freaſons which might ſet the Odyſſes above the Æneis : 
s that the Heroe is a wiſer man, and the action of 
'* he one more beneficial to his country than that of 
be ihe other. Or elſe they blame him for not doing what 
ße never deſign d; as becauſe Achilles is not as g 
e ind perfect a Prince as Æneas, when the very moral 
15 e his Poem requir d a contrary character. It is thus 
„ hat Rapin judges in his compariſon of Homer and 


„ Virgil: Others ſelect thoſe particular paſſages of Homer 
be which are not ſo labour d as ſome that Virgil drew 
er | 


ut of them: This is the whole management F Sca- 
5, iger in his Poetices. Others quarrel with what they 
he ale for low and mean — » ſometimes thro 4 
i- Falſe delicacy and refinement , oftner from an igno- 
re Br arce of the graces of the original; and then triumph 
in in the aukwardneſs of their own tranſlations. This 
e the conduct of Perault in his Parallels. Laſtly , 
1s 8 here are others, who pretending to a fairer procee- 
Ning, e between the perſonal merit of Homer, 
nd that of his work; but when they come to aſſign 

he cauſes of the great reputation of the Iliad, 4 

ound it upon the ignorance of his times, and t 
Prejudice of thoſe that followed. And in purſuance of 
%, Principle, they make thoſe accidents (ſuch as the 
IF -7tention of the Cities, &c. ) to be the cauſes of his 
ane, which were in reality the conſequences of his 
t. The ſame might as well be = of Virgil, or 
any great Author whoſe general character will infal- 


x 
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the 1 * %% raiſe many caſual additions to their reputation. 
0 e is the method of Monſ. den la Motte; who yet 
1 1 | con- 
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ronfeſſes upon the whole, that in whatever age Homer 


had liv'd, he muſt have been the greateſt Poet of Þ} 


his nation, and that he may be ſaid in this ſenſe to 


he the maſter even of thoſe who ſurpaſs'd him. 

I all theſe objeftions we ſee nothing that contra- 
difts his title to the Honour of the chief Invention ; 
and as long as this (which is indeed the charackeriſtic 
of Poetry itſelf) remains unequal'd by his followers , 
he ſtill continues ſuperior to them. A cooler judgment 
may commit fewer faults, and be more approv'd in 
the eyes of one ſort of Criticks : but that -warmth of 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal ap- 
plauſes which holds the heart of a Reader under the 
ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only appears the 


Inventor of Poetry, but excells all the Inventors of 


other Arts in this , that he has ſwallow'd up the 
honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What he has dons 
admitted no encreaſe , it only left room for contraction 
or regulation. He ſhew'd all the ſtretch of fancy at 
once; and if he has fail d inſome of his Flights, it was 
but becauſe he attempted every thing. A work of 
this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which riſes from the 
znoſt vigorous ſeed , is improved with induſtry , =- n 
and produces the fineſt fruit: Nature and Art conſpire 
20 raiſe it; Pleaſure and Profit join to make it valua- 
ble: and they who find the juſteſt faults, have only 
ſaid , that a few branches (whith run luxuriant 
thro a richneſs of nature) might be lopp'd into form 
20 give it a more regular appearance. 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects of 
the Original, it remains to treat of the Tranſlation , 
with the ſame view to the chief charafteriſtic. As far 
as that is ſeen in the main parts of the Poem , ſuch 
as the Fable, Manners, and Sentiments, no Tran- 
ſtator can prejudice it but by wiljul omiſſions or con- 
trations. As it alſo breaks out in every particular 
Trage, deſcription , and ſimile; whoever leſſens or 
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doo much ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief chara- 
er. It is the firſt grand duty of an Interpreter to 
Live his Author entire and unmaim d; and for the 
= reſt, the diftion and verification only are his proper 
YT province ; ſince theſe muſt be his own, but the others 
e is to take as he finds them. 
1 ſhould then bt conſider d what methods may 
afford ſome equivalent in our language for the graces 
e theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal tranſla- 
ion can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſuperior 
Manguage: but it is a great miſtake to imagine ( as 
nany have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make 
amends for this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. F there be 
ometimes a darkneſs , there is often a light in anti- 
quity , which nothing better perſerves than a verſion 
lmoſt literal. I know no liberties one cught to take, 
Wt thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſmg the ſpirit 
8 the original, and ſupporting the poeticial ſtyle of 
the tranſlation : and I will venture to ſay, there have 
nor been more men miſled in former times, by & 
eile dull adherence to the letter, than have fs 
IS deluded in ours, by a chimerical inſolent hope of rat- 
ing and improving their Author. It is not to be doub- 
ted that the fire of the Poem is what a Tranſlator 
4 10uld principally regard, as it is moſt likely to expire 
* bis managing: Hove ver it is his ſafeſt way to be 
content with preſer ins this to his utmoſt in the whole, 
without endeavorring to be more than he fin1s his 
Author is, in any particular place. *Tis a great ſecret 
27 writing to know when to he plain, and when poe- 
ical and figurative; and it is what Homer will teach 
, F we will but follow modeſtly in his footſteps. 
here his dition is bold and lofty , let us raiſe ours 
45 high as we can; but where his is plain and hum- 
bie, we ought not to be __ from imitating him 17 
2 ; $126 
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the fear of incurring the cenſure of a meer Engliſh 
Critick. Nothing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have 
been more commonly miſtaken than the juſt pitch of 
his ſtyle : Some of his Tranſlators having ſwell'd into 


fuſtian, in a proud confidence of the ſublime; others 


Junk into * in a cold and timorous notion of 
ſimplicity, Methinks I ſee theſe different followers of 


Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by 
violent leaps and bounds, the certain ſigus of falſe 
mettle ; others ſlowly and ſeruilely creeping in his 
train; while the Poet himſelf is all the time proceed- 


ing with an unaffected and equal majeſty before them. 


However of the two extreams , one could ſooner par- 
don frenzy than ſrigidity. No Author is to be envy d 
for ſuch commendations. as he may gain by that cha- 
rafter of ſiyle, which his friends muſt agree together 
to call ſimplicity, and the reſt of the world will call 
dulneſs, There is a graceful and dignity'd ſimplici- 
27, as well as a bald and ſordid one, which differ 


as much from gach other, as the air of a plain 
man from that of a ſloven; Iis one thing to be trick= 
ed up, and another not to be dreſs'd at all. Simpli- 


Aty is the mean between oftentation and ruſlicity. 


This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch | 


perfection as in the Scripture and our Author. One 
may affirm with all reſpect to the inſpired writings , 
that the Divine Spirit made uſe of no other words but 
hat were intelligible and common to men at that 
#ime, and in that part of the world; and as Homer 
2s the author — to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of courſe 
bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred books than 
that of any other writer. This conſideration (together 
with what has been ob ſerv'd of the parity of ſome of 
his thoughts) may methinls induce a Tranſlator on 
the one hand to give into ſeveral of thoſe general 
Phraſes and manners of expreſſion , which have at- 
ain d a veneration even in our language from 990 
5 | uſe 
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uſed in the old Teſtament ; as on the other, to 4. 
void thoſe which ha ve been appropriated to the Divinity, 
and in a manner conſigu d to Myjiery and Religion. 
For a farther preſervation of this air of roy k 
particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
lainneſi thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſpee- 
hes which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have 
Somethins venerable , and as I may ſay oracular , in 
hat unadorn'd gravity and ſhortneſs with which they 
Pre deliver d: a grace which would be utterly Iſt by 
deavouring to give them what we call a more inge- 
ious , that is a more modern turn, in the para- 
= JIZI 
= Perhaps the mixture of ſome Græciims and old 
vords, after the manner of Milton, if done without 
Woo much affectation, might not have an ill eſſect in 
verſion of this particular work , which moſt of any 
her ſeems ts require a venerable antique caſt. But 
rtainly the uſe of modern terms of war and Go- 
pdiernument, ſuch as Platoon, Campagne, Junto, or 
| 2 he lite (into which ſome of his Tranſlators have fal- 
en) cannot be allowable; thoſe only excevted , with- 
ich it is imp ſible to treat the ſubjefts in any 
ois language 
== There are two peculiarities in Homer's diftion 
ich are a ſort of marks or moles, by which eve 
pon eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: Thoſe w 
e not his greateſt admirers look uton them as defects, 
7 hoſe who are ſeem pleaſed with them as beau- 
„„ 7 ſpeak of his compound-epithets and of his 
petitions. Aany of the former cannot be done li- 
4h into Engliſh without deſtroying the purity of 
„language. I believe ſuch ſhould be retain'd as ſlide 
%, themſelves into an Engliſh-compound , 
bout violence to the ear or to the receiv'd rules of 
-p5ſttion; as well as thoſe which have recaiv'd a 
cio from the — of our beſt Poets, and 
| 3 are 
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are become familiar thro their uſe of them; ſuch as 
the Cloud-compelling Jove, &c. As for the reſt, 
whenever amy can be as fully and ſigni*cantly expreſt 
in a ſingle word as ina compounded one, the courſe to ⁵ 
be taken is obvious. Some that cannot be ſo turn'd 
as to preſerve their full image by one or two werds, 
may have iuſiice done them by circumlocution; as the 
epithet ivaiQvm G» to a Mountain would appear lit- 
tle or ridiculous tranſlated literally leaf-ſhaking , but 
affords a majeſtic idea in the periphraiis : The lotty 
Mountain thakes his waving woods, - Others that 
admit of differinz ſugnifications , may receive an 
advantage by a judicious variation according to the 
occaſions on which they are introduc d. For example, 
the epithet of Apollo, ius, or far-ſhooting , is | 
capable of two explications ; one literal in reſpect of the i 
darts and bow , the Enſigns of that God, the other 
allezorical with regard to the rays of the Sun: There- 
fere in ſuch jlaces where Apollo is repreſented as a 
God in perſon, I would uſe the former interpretation, 

and where the eſſects of the Sun are deſcrib d, I would ©! 
make choice of the latter. Upon the whole , it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that pre;etual repetition of the 
ame Epithets which we find in Nomer, and which , 
tho it might be accommodated (as has been already 
ſhewn) to the ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo 
to ours: But one may wait for opportunities of pla- 
eing them, where they derive an additional beauty 
from the occaſions on which they are employed; and 
in doing this properly, a Tranſlator may at once ſhew 
his fancy and his jugdment. 8 
As for Homer's repetitions, we may divide them 4 
into three forts ; of whole narrations and ſpeeches , of 
ſingle ſentences , and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hott 
it is not impoſible to have ſuch a regard to theſe , a: 
neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the Author on the 
one hand, nor to offend the Regder too much on - . 
othef. 
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; other. The repetition is net ungraceful , in thoſe Spoe- 
, ches where the dignity of the Speaker renders it a ſort 
1 of inſ lence to alter his words; as in the meſſages 
om Gods to Men, or from higher Powers to ig ſeri- 
Z ors in concerns of State; or where ihe ceremonial of 
„ Relirion ſeems to re uire it, in the ſolemn forms of 


e prahers, oaths, er the lite. In other caſes, I believe 
the beſt rule is 10 be zuided by the nearneſs , or diſtance, 


tat which the retetitions are placd in the Original: 
/ RF then they follow too cloſe one may vary the expreſ- 
ion; but it is a queſtion whether a profeſs d Tranſla- 
vor be authorized to omit any: if they be tedious, the 
te Author is to an{wer for it. 

„ FF 1 only remains to ſpeak of the Verſification. Ho- 
's mer, as has been ſaid, is perpetually applying the 
'e ound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſi 
I ject. This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beauties 
'- 88 of Poetry, and attainable by very few: I know only 
a ef Homer eminent for it in the Greek and Virgil in 


Latine. I am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes _ 
4 pen by chance, when a Writer is warm, and fully 
de pPoſſeſt of his image: however it may be reaſonably be- 
he lie ved they deſign'd this, in whoſe verſe it ſo mani- 

"= feſily appears, in a ſuperior degree to all others. Few 


y IT Readers have the ear to be Judges of it, but thoſe 
„ "88 2vh0 have will ſee I have endeavour'd at this beauty. 


:- Upon the whole, I muſt conſeſs my ſelf utterly 
yy TG 2ncapable of doing juſtice to Homer, I attempt him 
4 in no other hope but that which one may entertain 
1 without much vanity , of giving a m.re tolera le copy 
of him than any entire Tranſlation in verſe has yet 
„ done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
of 8 Ogiloy. Chapman has rater the advantage of an 

"I 717:17eaſurable length of verſe, n:twithſlandins which 
e hbere is ſcarce any paraphraſe more looſe and rambling 
be ran his. He has frequent interpolations of four or 
V lines, and I remember one in the thirteenth book 
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of the Odſſyes, ver. 312. where he has ſpun twenty 


verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a ũ ̃ 
manner, that one might think he deviated on purpoſe , ® 
if he did not in other places of his Notes inſiſt ſo much 
upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had a ſtrong ix 


affeftation of extracting new meanings out of his Au- 
thor , inſomuch as to promiſe m his rhyming preface , 
a Poem of the myſteries he had revaled in Homer ; and 
perhaps he endeavoured to ſtram the obvious ſenſe to 
this end. His expreſſion is involved in fuſtian, a 
fault for which he was remarkable in his original 
writings , as in the Tragedy of Buſſy d'Amboile, exc. 
In a word, the nature of the Man may account for 


his whole performanee ; for he appears from his Pre- 
face and Remarks, to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an — 21 in Poetry. His own boaſt of ha- 


ving finiſh'd half the Iliad in leſs than fifteen weeks 


ews with what negligence his verſion was performed; | 


But that which is to be allowed him, and which very 


much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring fiery 
Spirit that animates his Tranſlation , which is ſome- 


thing like what one might imagine Homer himſelf 
would have writ before he arriv'd to years of diſcre- 


tion. Hobbes has given us a correft explanation of 
the ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circum- i 


ſtances he continually lopps them, and often omits the 


moſt beautiful. As for its being efleem'd a cloſe Tran- 
flation, I doubt not many have been led into that 


error by the ſhortneſs of it , which proceeds not from 


his following the Original line by line, but from the 


contrattions abovementioned. He ſometimes omits 
whole Similes and ſentences, and is now and then 


gwalty of miſtakes, into which no Writer of his lear- | 


ning could have fallen, but thro' careleſneſs. His 
Poetry, as well as Opilby's, is too mean for Criti- 
ciſm. | 
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I is a great loſs to the Poetical world that Mr. 
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Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad. He has 
left us only the firſt Book and a ſmall part of the ſixth; 
n which if he has in ſome places not truly interpreted the 
enſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on 
count of the haſte he was obliged to write in. He ſeems 
Mo have had too much regard to Chapman, whoſe words 
he ſometim:s copies, and has unhappily follow'd him in 
"24/[ages where he wanders from the Original. However 
Pad he tranſlated the whole work, Iwould no more have 
tempted Homer after him than Virgil, his Verſion 
&»f whom ( notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is the 
2ſt noble and ſpirited Tranſlation I know in any 
nguage. But the Fate of great Genius's is like that 
great Miniſters , tho' they are confeſſedly the firſt in 
e Common-wealth of Letters, they muſt be envy'd 
d calumniated only fir being at the head of it. 
= That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
our of any one who tranſlates Homer, is above all 
ings to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
chief charafler. In particular places, where the 
Fc can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 
oft poetical , as moſt agreeing with that Chaz after, 
Wo copy him in all the variations of his ſtyle, and 
e different modulations of his Numbers. To preſerve 
the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth and 
vation ; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plain- 
ps and ſolemnity; in the Speeches a fulneſs and 
ſpicuity; in the Sentences a ſhortneſs and gravity, 
[ot to neglect even the little figures and turns on the 
rds, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods. 
either to omit or confound any Rites or cuſtoms of 
qty. Perhaps too he ought t0 include the whole 
( ſhorter compaſs , than has hitherto been done by 
ranſtator who has tolerably — eit her the 
7 .0r poetry. What Iuould further recommend to him 
* rudy his Author, rather from his own text than 
m any Commentaries , how learned ſoever , or what- 
65 ever. 
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figure they may make in the eſtimation of the world. 1 
conſider him attentively in compariſon with Virgil above 
all the Ancients,and with Milton above all the Moderns. 
Next theſe the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus 
may give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn 
of our Author; and Boſſu's admirable Treatiſe of the 
Epic Poem, the juſteſt notion of his deſign and con- 
duck. But after all, with whatever judgment and 
ſtudy a man may proceed, or with whatever hap- 
pineſs he may perform ſuch a wrt; he muſt hope to 
pleaſe but a few, thoſe only who have at once a taſte 
of Poetry , and competent learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch 

. as want either, is not in the nature of this underta- 
king; ſince a meer modern Wit can lite nothing that 
it not modern, and a Pedant nothing that is not 
Greek. 
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What 1 have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 1 
from whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; tho 1 


fear no Judges ſolittle as our beſt Poets who are moſi i 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay , they may give m. 
Ss 
A 


: 

ſenſubls of the weight of this task. As for the worſt 
ſome concern as they are unhappy Men, hut none a: 
they are malignant Writers. I was guided in thi 
Tranſlation by judgments very different ſrom theirs, 
and by Perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti. 
pathy in the world is that of Fools to Men of wit. Mr. I 
Addiſon was the firſt whole advice determin'd me 1 
undertake this tack , who was pleas'd to write to n 
upon that occaſion in ſuch terms as 1 cannot repeat 
without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard Steele £ 
for a very early recommendation of my undertabing tt ® 
the Publick. Dr. Swift promoted my intereſt with tha: 
warmth with which he always ſerves his Friend. 

The humanity and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth an of 
what I never knew wanting on any occaſion. I mi" 


alſo acknowledge with infinite pleaſure the ä 8 
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offices as well as ſincere criticiſms of Mr. Con- 
reve, who had led me the way in tranſlating ſome 
. A parts of Homer, as I wiſh for the ſake of the world 
s e had prevented me in the reſt. I muſt add the 
„ James of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, tho I ſhall take 
+ I farther opportunity of doing juſtice to the laſt, 
Whoſe good-nature (to give it a great Panegyrick ) is 
le, extenſive than his learning. The favour of theſe 

entlemen is not entirely undeſerved by one who bears 
em ſo true an affection. But what can I ſay of the 
eanour ſo many of the Great have done me, while 

We firſt names of the age appear as my Subſcribers , 
ea the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Patrons and ornaments of 
nin; as my chief encouragers. Among theſe it is 
= particular pleaſure to me to find, that my higheſt 
cations are to ſuch who have done moſt honour 
be name of Poet: That his Grate the Duke of 
acckingham was not diſpleas'd I ſhould undertake the 

bor , to whom he has given (in his excellent Eſlay ) 
e fineſt praiſe he ever yet receiv'd. | 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all things elſe appear ſo mean and poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe: yet often on him look. 
And you will hardly need another book. 


at the Farl of Halifax was one of the firſt to fa- 
ur me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the ad- 
cement of the Polite Arts is more owing to his ge- 
ofity or his example. That ſuch a Genius as my 
4 Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed in all 

great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the 
ul and entertaining parts of learning, has not re- 
d to be the Critick of theſe ſheets, and the Patron 
eir Writer. And that ſo excellent an Imitator 
omer as the noble Author of the Tragedy of Heroic 
ee, hs continu'd his partiality to me from my 
* Paforals to my attempting the Iliad. I can- 
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not deny my ſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have had 
the advantage not only of their advice for the conduct in 
general, but their correction of ſeveral particulars of | 
this Tranſlation. ö 
I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure of being diſ— 
tinguiſh'd by the Earl of Carnaryon; but it is al moſi 
abſurd to particularize any one generous action, in a 
perſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries of them. The 
Right Honourable Mr, Stanhope , #be preſent Secretary of 
State will pardon my deſire of having it known that he 
was pleas'd to promote this affair. The particular zeal f 
Mr. Harcourt (the ſon of the late Lord Chancellor) gave 
me a proof how much I am honour'd in a ſhare of his 
friendſhip. I muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of ſe- 
veral others of my Friends, to whom all acknowledgments 
are render d unneceſſary by the privileges of a familiar cor- 
reſpondence : And Iam ſatisfy'd 1 can no way better o- 
blige men of their turn, than by my ſilence. 
In ſhort, I have found more Patrons than ever Hotner 
wanted, He would have thought himſelf happy to have | 
met the ſame favour at Athens, that has been ſhewn me by 
its learned Rival, the Univerſity of Oxford. If my Author 
had the Wits of after ages for his defſenders,hns Tranſlator 
has had the Beauties of the preſent for his Advocates; 4a 
pleaſure too great to be changed for any Fame in reverſion, 
And I can hardly envy him th:ſe pompous honours he re- 
ceiv d after death,whenT reflect on the enjoyment of ſo ma- 
ny agreable obligations, e eaſy friendſhips which make the | 
ſatisſaction of life. This diſtinction is the more to be ack- | 
nowledg'd , as it is ſhewn to one whoſe pen has never gra- 
tify'd 4 — 1 Parties, or the vanities 4 
of particular Men. Whatever the ſucceſs may prove, I | 


ſhall never repent of an undertaking in which I haue i 
experienc d the candour and friendſhip "f ſo many Perſons 
of merit ; and in which ] hope to paſs ſume of thoſe years 
of youth that are generally loſt in a circle of follies , after a 
manner neither wholly unuſeſul to others, nor diſagre- 
able to my ſelf. AN 
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ON ITIHE 
LIFE, WRITINGS; 
& LEARNING, 


| OF 
HOM ER. 
HERE is ſomething in the mind ot 
man, which goes beyond bare curioſi- 
ty, and even carries us on to a ſhadow: 
of friendſhip with thoſe great Genius's 
whom we have known to excel in for- 
mer ages. Nor will it appear leſs to any 

one, who conſiders how muchat partakes of the na- 
ture of friendſhip; how it compounds it ſelf of an 
admiration r2is'd by what we meet with concerning 
them; a tendency to be farther acquainted with 
them , by gathering every circumſtance of their 
lives; a kind of complacency in their company, when 
we retire to enjoy what they have left; an union 
with them in thoſe fentimens they approve; and 
an endeavour to defend them, when we think they 
are injuriouſly attack d, or even ſometimes with too 
panial an affection, ; 

Fol. 4 * The:e 
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There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or op- 
poſition, which makes them uneaſy to ſee others 
of the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a ſort 
of perfection. And this, at leaſt ſo far as regards the 
fame of Writers, has not always been known to 
die with a man, but to purſue his remains with idle 
traditions, and weak conjectures; ſo that his name, 
which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be perſerv'd only 
to be ſtain'd and blotted. The controverſy , which 
was carry d on between the Author and his enemies, 
while he was living, ſhall ſtill be kept on foot, not 
entirely upon his own account, but on theirs who 
live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe extrava- 
gantly , and others as raſhly eager to contradict his Wl 
admirers. This proceeding on both ſides, gives us 
an image of the firſt deſcriptions of War, ſuch as 
the Iliad affords; where a Heroe diſputes the field 
with an Army, 'tilit is his time to dye, and then 
the battel, which we expected to fall of courſe, is 
renew'd about the body; his friends contending that i 
they may embalm and honour it, his enemies that 
they may caſt it to the dogs and vultures, | 

There are yet others of a low kind of taſte , who, 
without any malignity to the Character of a great 
Author, leſſen the dignity of their ſubject by inſiſt- 
ing too meanly upon little particularities. They ima- } 
gine it the part ofan Hiſtorian to omit nothing they 
meet with concerning him, and gather every thing 
without any diſtinction, to the prejudice or neglect 
of the more noble parts of his character: Like thoſe nl 
trifling Painters, or Sculptors, who beſtow infinite 
pains and patience upon the moſt inſignificant parts 
ofa figure, till they ſink the grandeur ofthe whole 
by finiſhing every thing with the neateſt want of 
zudgment. _ 

Beſides theſe, there is a fourth ſort of men, who lil 
Pretend to diyeſt themſelves of partiality 3 1 
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fides, and to get above that imperfect idea of their 
ubject, which little Writers fall into; who propoſe. 
to themſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a rational 
adherence to probability in their hiſtorical collecti- 
ons: Who neither wiſh to be led into the fables 
of Poetry, nor are willing to ſupport the falſchoods 
of a malignant criticiſm; but, endeavouring to 
ſteer in a middle way, have obtain'd a character 
of failing leaſt in the choice of materials for Hiſtory, 

ho' drawn from the darkeſt ages. 

Being therefore to write ſomething concerning 
ad life, which there is little proſpect of our knowing, 
after it has been the fruitleſs enquiry of ſo many 
iges, and which has however been thus differently 
reated by Hiſtorians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak 
df it, not as a certainty , but as the tradition, opi- 
ion, or collection of Authors, who have been 
uppos'd to write of Homer in theſe four preceding 
nethods; to which we alſo ſhall add ſome farther 
onjectures of our own. After his life has been thus 
ather talk'd of than written, I ſhall confider him 
iſtorically as an Author, with regard to thoſe 
vorks which he has left behind him: In doing 
hich, we may trace the degrees of eſteem they 
ave obtain'd in different periods of time, and re- 
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2- a vlate our preſent opinion of them, by a view of 
y Wt age in which they were written. 

8 Wo . SO | 
& 1. Stories of Homer, which are the effefts of 


extravagant admiration. 


If we take a view of Homer in thoſe fabulous 


acitions which the admiration of the ancient 
ccdhens has occaſion'd, we find them running to 
PPcrſtition and multiply ndent on one 


other, in the different accounts which are given 


| th reſpect to Agytt and Greece, the two native 
52 anreys of Fable, Ez We 
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We have one in [4] Euſtathius moſt ſtrangely 
fram'd, which Alexander Paphius has reported con- 
cerning Homer's birth and infancy. That he was 
„ born in egypt of Damaſagoras and Æthra, and 
„ brought up by a Daughter of Orus, the Prieſt 
„ Of Iſs, who was herſelf a propheteſs, and from 
„ Whoſe breaſts drops of honey would frequently 
„ diftil into the mouth of the infant. In the night 
„time the firſt ſounds he utter'd were the notes 
„ Of nine ſeveral birds: In the morning he was 
„found playing with nine Doyes in the bed: The 
„ Sybil, who attended him, us'd to be feiz'd with 
„ à poctical fury, and utter verſes, in which ſhe il 
»» commanded Damaſagoras to build a Temple to 
„the Muſes: This he perform'd in obedience to 
„ her inſpiration, and related all theſe things to the 
„child when he was grown up; who, in memory 
„of the Doves which play'd with him during his 
„ infancy , has in his works prefer'd this bird to 
„the honour of bringing ambroſia to Jupiter. A 

One would think that a ſtory of this nature, ſo i 
fit for age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were 
incapable of being handed down to us. But we 
find the tradition again taken up, tobe heighten'd Wi 
in one part, and carry'd forward in another. [CU]! 
Heliodorus who had heard of this claim which R- 
Set put in for Homer, endeavours to ſtrengthen it 
by naming Thebes for the particular place of his birth. 
He allows too, thata Prieſt was his reputed Fath- 
er; but that his real Father, according to the opi- 
nion of gt, was Mercury: He ſays, That when 
„ the Prieſt was celebrating the Rites of his coun- Ml 
„ trey , and therefore ſlept with his Wife in the 
„ Temple, the God had knowledge of her, and 

„ begot i 


(4) Euſtathius in Od. 12. | 
(6) Heljod. Aihiop. 4, 3 
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begot Homer. That he was born with tufts of 


tion, from whence he was called (c) Homer by 
the Nations through which he wander'd : That 
he himſelf was the occaſion why this ſtory of 
his divine extraction is unknown; becauſe he 
neither told his name , race , nor countrey ; being 
aſham'd ofhis exile , to which his reputed Father 
drove him from among the conſecrated Youths, 
on account of that mark which their Prieſts eſ- 
teem'd a teſtimony of an inceſtuous birth. 

Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which men, 
o have not been able to expreſs how much they 
nire him, tranſcend the hounds of probability 
ſay ſomething extraordinary. The mind, that 
comes dazled with the ſight of his performances , 
es the common idea of a Man in the fancy'd 
endor of perfection: It ſees nothing leſs than a 
ad worthy to be his Father, nothing leſs than a Pro- 
eteſs deſerving to be his Nurſe, and, growing 
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0 Viling that he ſhould be ſpoken of in à language 
e Neeath its imaginations , delivers Fables in the 
eee of Hiſtory. 

d ut whatever has thus been offer'd to ſupport 
cim of Zgypt, they who plead for Greece are 


do be accus'd for coming ſhort of it. Their 
cy roſe with a refinement above that of their 
ſters, and frequently the veil of fiction is wrought 
> enough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly 
es the meaning it is-made to cover, from the 
glance of the imagination. For a proof of this, 
may mention that poetical Genealogy which is 
er d for Homers, in the Greek treatiſe of the con- 
ion between him and Heſiod, and but little vary'd 
he relation of it in Suidas. 

C 3 „ The 


) 0 um- Femur. 


hair on his thigh , as a ſign of unlawful genera- 
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„ The poet Linus, d) ſay they , was horn of Apolly | 
„and Thodſe, the Daughter of Neptune. Pierus of Bl 


„ Linus: OEagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph 


„ Methone : Orpheus of Othrys and the Muſe Calliope. ii 
„From Orpheus came Othrys: from him Harmo- Wl 
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„ nides: from him Philoterpus : from him Euphemus , il 
„ from him Epiphrades ,who begot Menalops, the 
„ Father of Dius: Dius had Heſzod the Poet, and 
„ Perſes by Pucamede, the Daughter of Apollo. Then 


„ Perſes had Mæon, on whoſe Daughter Crythezs , * 


„the River Meles begot Homer. 


beneath one another. If we conſider too that Har- 
monides is deriy'd from harmony, Philoterpus from 
love of delight, Euphemus from beautiful diction, 
Epiphrades from intelligence, and Pucamede from 
prudence; it may not be improbable, but the In- 
ventors meant, by a fiction ofthis nature, to turn 
fuch qualifications into perſons as were agreable 
to his character, for whom th line was drawn: 


So that every thing, divine or great, will thus 
come together by the extravagant indulgence of 
fancy, while it turns it ſelf ſometimes to admira- 


tion, and ſometimes to allegory. 


After this fabulous Tree of his pedigree , we may 1 


regularly view him in one paſſage concerning his 
birth , which, though it differs in a circumſtance 
from what has been here deliver'd, yet carries on 
the ſame air, and regards the ſame tradition. There 


is a ſhort Life of Homer attributed to Plutarch, wher- 
in a third part of Ariſtotle on Poetry, which is 


now 


(4) 'ayuv Ownge % Halode, * 


Here we beholda wondertul Genealogy con- 
triv'd induftriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, 
where Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, Kings and Poets 
link in adeſcent; nay, where Poets are made to 
depend, as it were, in cluſters upon the ſame ſtalk 
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now loſt , is quoted for an account of his uncom- 
non birth, in this manner. At the time when Neleus 
., the Son of Codrus, led the Colony which was 
,, ſent into Ionia, there was in the I ſland of Þ a 
„, young Girl, compreſs'd by a Genius, who delight- 
„ cd to aſſociate with the Muſes, and ſhare in their 
., conſorts. She, finding herſelf with child, and 
„„ being touch'd with the ſhame of what had hap- 
„ pen'd to her, remov'd from thence to a place 
„ call'd gina. There ſhe was taken in an excur- 
„ ſion made by Robbers, and being brought to Smyr- 
„ na, Which was then under the Lydians, they 
„gave her to Meæon the King, who marry'd her 
„ upon account of her beauty. But while ſhe walk d 
„on the bank of the river Meles, ſhe brought forth 
„ Homer and expir'd. The Infant was taken by 
„ Meon, and bred up as his Son, till the death of 
„ that Prince. „ And from this point of the ſtory 
the Poet is let down into his traditional poverty. 
Here we ſee, tho' he be taken out of the lineage 
of Meles, where we met him before, he has {till 
as wonderful a riſe invented for him ; he is ſtill 
to ſpring from a Demigod, one who was of a poe- 
tical diſpoſition, from whom he might inherit a 
ſoul turn'd to poetry, and receive an aſſiſtance of 
heavenly inſpiration. 
In his Life the moſt general Tradition concerning 
him is his Blindneſs: yet there are ſome who will 
not allow even this to have happen'd after the man- 
ner in which it falls upon other men: Chance and 
fickneſs are excluded; nothing leſs than Gods and 
Heroes muſt be viſibly concern'd about him. Thus 
we find among the different accounts which Her- 
8 74s has collected concerning his blindneſs, that 
when Homer reſolv'd to write of Achilles, he had 
an exceeding deſire to fill his mind with a juſt idea. 
of ſo glorious a Heroe, Wherefore, having paid 
C 4 all 
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all due honours at his Tomb, he intreats that he 
may obtain a fight of him. The Heroe grants his © 
Poet's petition, and riſes in a glorious ſuit of ar- Mf 
mour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a ſplendor, that n 
Homer loſt his eyes, while he gaz'd for the enlarge- 
ment of his notions, (e) 1 : 
If this be any thing more than a meer fable, one 
would be apt to imagine it infinuated his contrat= 
ing a blindneſs by too intenſe an application while 
he wrote his jad. But it is a very pompous way of 
letting us into the knowledge of ſo ſhort a truth: 
It looks as if men imagin'dthe lives of Poets ſhould | 
be poetically written; that to ſpeak plainly of | 
them, were to ſpeak contemptibly; or that we 
debaſe them, when they are plac'd in leſs glorious 8 
company than thoſe exalted Spirits which they 
themſelves have been fond to celebrate. We may 
however in ſome meaſure be reconcil'd to this laſt 
idle fable, for having occaſion'd ſo beautiful an 
Epiſode in the Ambra of Politian. That which does 
not inform us in a Hiſtory , may pleaſe us in its 
proper ſphere of Poetry. | 
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IT. Stories of Homet proceeding from Envy. 


Such Stories as theſe have been the effects of a 
ſuperſtitious fondneſs, and of the aſtoniſhment of 
men at what they conſider jn a view of perfection. 
But neither have all the ſame taſte, nor do they 
equally ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, nor bear 
that human nature, which they know to be im- 
perfect, ſhould be prais'd in an extream without 
oppoſition. From ſome principles of this kind have 
ariſen a ſecond ſort of Stories, which glance at 
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1 (e) Hermias P,. Plat. Leo Allat. de Par. Hen. 
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mer With malignant ſuppoſitions, and endeavour 
o throw a diminiſhing air over his life, as a kind 
pf anſwer to thoſe who ſought to aggrandize him 
njudiciouſly. x 
Under this head we may reckon thoſe un- 
rounded conjectures with which his Adverſaries 
Sſpcrſe the very deſign and proſecution of his Tra- 
Tels, when they inſinuate, that they were one 
Fontinued ſearch after Authors who had written 
Sefore him, and particularly upon the ſame ſubject 4 
In order to deſtroy them, or to rob them of their 
mventions. 
Thus we read in (/) Diodorus Siculus, „ That 
there was one Daphne, the Daughter of Tireſias, 
, who from her inſpirations obtain'd the title of 
a Sybil. She had a very extraordinary genius, and 
being made Prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote Oracles 
with wonderful elegance, which Homer ſought 
for , and adorn'd his Poems with ſeveral of her 
\ « I'S; verſes. © But ſhe is plac'd fo far in the fabulous 
1 A ofthe world, that nothing can be averr'd of 
ger: And as for the Verſes now aſcrib'd to the Sy- 
bils, they are more moderm than to be able to con- 
firm the ftory ; which as it is univerſally aſſented to, 
diſcovers that whatever there is in them in common 
with Homer, the Compilers have rather taken it from 
him; perhaps to ſtrengthen the Authority of their 
work by the protection of this Tradition. 
The next inſinuation we hear is from Suidas, 
hat Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for 
Poetry, and wrote concerning that war in the 
Doric letter which he invented, probably much 
Wagainſt Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal enemies. 
WUpon this account ſome have fancied his works 
Vere ſuppreſs'd by Agamemnon's poſterity , or that 
(f) DioJ, Sic. “. 4. 
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their entire deſtruction was contriv'd and effected 


by Homer when he undertook the ſame ſubject. But 


ſurely the Works of ſo conſiderable a Man, when 
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they had been able to bear up ſo long a time as that 
which paſs'd between the Siege of Troy, and the 
flouriſhing of Homer, muſt have been too much diſ- 


pers'd, for one of ſo mean a condition as he is 
repreſented , to have deſtroy'd in every place, 
tho' he had been never ſo much aſſiſted by the 
vigilant temper of envy. And we may fay too, 
that what might have been capable of raiſing this 
principle in him , muſt be capable of being in ſome 
meaſure eſteem'd, and of having at leaſt one line 
of it preſerv'd to us. 

Aſter him, in the order of time, we meet with 
a whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners of 
Homer would have him oblig'd , without being able 


to prove their aſſertion. Suidas mentions Corinnus 


Vienſss , the Secretary of Palamedes, who writa Poem 
upon the ſame ſubje&t; but no one is produc'd as 
having ſeen it. (g) Txetes mentions (and from Jo- 
hannes Melala only) Siſyphus the Coan, Secretary 
of Teucer; but it is not ſo much as known if he 


writ verſe or proſe, Beſides theſe, are Difys the 
Cretan, Secretary to Idomeneus , and Dares the Phi- 


Can an Attendant of Hector, who have ſpurious trea- 


tiſes paſſing under their names. From each of theſe is L 


ſofinconſiſtent are theſe ſtories with one another. 

he next names we find, are Demodocus ; whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra, and Phemius, 
whom he might have met at Ithaca: the one, as 
(%) Plutarch ſays, having according to tradition 


10 ſaid to have borrow'd his whole argument; 


written the war at Troy, the other the return of 


the Grecian Captains. But theſe are only two ma 
; 0 
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oer Friends, which he is pleas'd to honour with 
eternity in his Poem, or two different pictures of 
himſelf, as Author of the Jiad and Odyſſes; or 
entirely the children of his imagination, without any 
particular alluſion. So that his uſage here, puts me 
in mind of his own Vulcan in the (i) Iliad: The 
XZ God had caſt two Statues, which he endued with 
7 the power of motion; and it is ſaid preſently af- 
ter, that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they ſupport 
him. 
It is reported by ſome, ſays (k) Prolomeus E- 
Pheſtio, „ That there was before Homer, a Wo- 
, man of Memphis, call d Phantaſia, who writ 
„ of the wars of Troy, and the wandrings of U- 
„ Met. Now Homer arriving at Memphis where ſhe 
e, had laid up her works, and getting acquainted. 
, with Phanitas, whoſe buſineſs it was to copy the 
»» ſacred writings, he obtain'd a fight of theſe, and 
RE > follow'd entirely the ſcheme ſhe had drawn. But 
WW ,, this is a wild ſtory, which ſpeaks of an Ægyptian 
Woman with a Greet name, and who never was 
heard of but upon this account. It appears indeed 
from his — 4 of the Ægyptian learning, that 
he was initiated into their myſteries, and for ought 
we know by one Phanztas, But if we conſider 
what the name of the Woman ſignifies , it ſeems 
only as if from being us'd in a figurative expreſſion , 
it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper name. 
Andthen the meaning will be , that having gather'd 
as much information concerning the Grecian & Tro- 
Jan Story, as he could be furniſh'd with from the 
accounts of. Xgypr , which were generally mix'd 
with fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of 
the 1;ad and the Ogyſſes, 
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We paſs all theſe Stories, together with the Hztle 
Mad of Siagrus mention'd by (1) Alan. But one 
cannot leave this ſubject without reflecting on the 
depreciating humour, and odd induſtry of man, 
which ſhews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a number of in- 
ſinuations that claſh with each other, and in ſpiri- 
ting up ſuch a crowd of unwarranted names to ſup- 
port them. Nor can we but admire at the con- 
tradictory nature of this proceeding , that names of 
Works, which either never were in being, or ne- 
ver worthy to live, ſhould be produc'd , only to per- 
ſuade us that the moſt laſting and beautiful Poem of 
the Ancients was taken out of them. A Beggar might 
be content to patch up a garment with ſuch ſhreds 
as the world throws away, but it is never to to be i- 
magin'd an Emperor would make his Robesof them. 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in tra- 
vel, we find him towards his age introduc'd to ſuch 
an action as tends to his diſparagement. It is not 
enough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they 
raiſe a living Author by whom he mutt be baffled 
in that qualification on which his fame is founded. 

There is in (n) Heſiod an account of an ancient 
poetical contention at the funeral of Amphidamas, 
in which, he ſays, he obtain'd the prize, but does 
not mention from whom he carry'd it. There is alſo 
among the (1) Hymns aſcribed to Homer , a prayer 
to Venus, for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute , but it 
ncither mentions where, nor againſt whom. But 
though they have neglected to name their Antago- 
niſts, others have ſince taken care to fill up the 
ſtories by puttingthem together, The making two 
ſuch conſiderable names in Poetry engage , carries 
an amuſing pomp in it, like making two Heroes 


of the firſt rank enter the liſts of combat. And if 
g Homer 


(/) Alian , 'X I4. c. 2 1. + 
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omer and Heſiod had their patties among the Grau- 
arians, here was an excellent opportunity fot 
eſiod' s favourers to make a ſacrifice of Homer. 
ence à bare conjecture might ſpread into a tra- 
iion, then the tradition give occaſion to an Epi- 
am, which is yet extant ; and again the Epi- 
ram, for want of knowing the time it was writ 
„be alledg'd as a proof of that conjecture from 
*Adwhence it ſprung. Afterthis, a (o) whole treatiſe 
as written upon it, which appears not very an- 

rient, becauſe it mentions Adrian: The Story a- 
grees in the main with the ſhort account we find 
in (þ) Plutarch, „„ That (4) Ganictor the Son 
„ of Amphidamas, King of Eubea, being us d to 
, celebrate his Father's funeral games, invited 
'Y 


., from all parts men famous for ſtrength and wiſ- 
„ dom. Among theſe Homer and Heſiod arriv'd at 
., Chalcis. The King Panidas preſided over the con- 
., teſt, which being finiſh'd he decreed the Tripos 
, to Heſiod, with this Sentence, that the Poet of 
„ Peace & husbandry better deſerv'd to be crown'd 
„ than the Poet of war and contention. Wheru- 

„ pon Heſiod dedicated the prize to the Muſes , 
„ with this inſcription, | 


„ Helo Muraig ENA Tov” dbu 
„ Tu- - vicious £v KuAxids jb 'Ownpor $6 
Which are two lines taken from that place in Heſie4 
where he mentions no Antagoniſt, and alter'd , 
that the two names might be brought in, as is 
evident by comparing them with theſe , 
I Tura, viijcc c G Teimed" atwivra » 
er,, Mens ENA, adHν, aviiyxae 
Ta 
() 'Ayw Ouyoy a Helo dv. 

(.] Plur. Baugnet of the feven wiſe Meg. 

(!) Aye Ouijpv. 
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To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice that 43 
Heſiod is generally plac'd after Homer. Grævius, his 
own Commentator ,ſets him a hundred years lower; 
and whether he were ſo or no, yet (7) Plutarch has v 
ſlightly paſs'd the whole account as a fable. Nay , 
we may draw an argument againſt it from Heſiod him: 
"ſelf. He had a love of Fame which caus'd him 
to engage at the Funeral games, and which went 
ſo far as to make him record his conqueſt in his 
own works. Had he defeated Homer, the ſame 
principle would have made him mention a name 
that could have ſecur'd his own toimmortality. A 
Poet who records his glory , would not omit the 
nobleſt circumſtance; & Homer, like a captive Prince, 
had certainly grac'd the Triumph of his adverſary. F 

Towards the latter end of his life, there is another 
ſtory invented,, which makes him conclade it in a 
manner altogether beneath the greatneſs; of ſuch a 
Genius: We find in the Life faid to be writen by 
Plutarch ; à tradition,, That he was warn'd by 
„ an Oracle to beware of the young mens riddle. 
„ This remain'd long obſcure to him, til he ar- 
„ riv'd at the Iſland Jo. There as he fat to behold i 
„the Fiſhermen, they propos'd to him a Riddle 
3 In verſe, which he being unable to anſwer, 
„ dy'd for grief. © This ſtory refutes itſelf by 
carrying ſuperſtition at one end, and folly at the 
other. It ſeems conceiv'd with an nir of deriſion, 
to lay a great man in the duſt after a fooliſh. manner. 
The ſame ſort of hand might have fram d that tale 
of Ariftotle'sdrowning himſelf becauſe he could not ü 
account for the Euripis : The defign is the ſame, the Ml 
turn the ſame; and all the difference, that the 
great Men are cach to ſuffer in his' character , the 
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Ine by a poetical riddle, the other by a philoſophical 
lm. But theſe are actions which can only pro- 
Need from the meanneſs of pride, or extravagance of 
adneſs: A Soul enlarg d with knowledge, fo vaſtly 
chat of Homer, better knows the proper ſtreſs which 
to be laid upon every incident, and the propor- 
*W on of concern, or careleſneſs, with which it ought 
M be affected. But it is the fate of narrow capacities 
*D meaſure mankind by a falſe ſtandard, and imagine 

e great, like themſelves , capable of being diſcon- 
ted by little occaſions; to frame their malignant 
Pbles according to this imagination, and to ſtand 
getected by it as by an evident mark of ignorance, 


< 2 III. Stories of Homer proceeding from trifling 
A curioſity. 


WF The third manner in which the Life of Homer 
as been written, is but an amaſſing of all the tra- 
itions & hints which the Writers could meet with, 
reat or little, in order to tell a ſtory of him to the 
orld. Perhaps the want of choice materials might 
Nut them upon the neceſſity; or perhaps an inju- 
Wi cious deſire of ſaying all they could, occaſion'd the 
ut. However it be, a Life compos'd of trivial 
ircumſtances, which ( tho'it give a true account 
f ſeveral paſſages ) butlittle ſhews a man in that 
aht in which he was moſt famous, and has hard- 
any thing correſpondent to the idea we entertain 
him: Such a Life, I fay, will never anſwer 
auntly the demand the world has upon an Hiſtorian. 
Net the moſt formal account we have of Homer is 
this nature; I mean that which is ſaid to be col- 
aed by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an unſupported 
mute treatiſe, compos'd of events which he within 
e <ompals of probability, and belong to the low- 
ſphere of life. Itſeems to be entirely * 

* 
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by the Spirit of a Garmmarian, ever abounding 
with extempore verſes, as if it were to prove a 
thing ſo unqueſtionable as our Author's title to rap» 
ture; and at the ſame time the occaſions are fo 


of a poetical imagination. There is nothing in it 


2 
nw 
poorly invented, that they misbecome the warmth | 
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above the life which a Grammarian might lead him- 


ſelf; nay, it is but ſuch an one as they commonly 
do lead, the higheſt ſtage of which is to be maſter of 
a School. But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which 
Writers have had recourſe for want of a better, 1 
ſhall give the following abſtract of it. 


Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred 
ſixty eight years after the Siege of Troy, and ſix 
hundred twenty two years before the Expedition of 
Xerxes. His Mother's name was Crytheis, who 
proving unlawfully with child, was ſent away from 
Cuma by her Uncle, with Iſnenias, one of thoſe i 
who led the colony to Smyrna then building. A 
while after, as ſhe was celebrating a Feſtival with We 


other women on the banks of the river Meles, ſhe 


was deliverd of Homer, whom ſhe therefore nam'd li 
Meleſigenes. Upon this ſhe left Iſmenias, and ſup- 
ported herſelf by her labour, til Phemius (who Wl 
taught a School in Smyrna) fell in love with her, 
and marry d her. But both dying in proceſs of time, 
the School fell to Homer, who manag'd it with 


ſuch wiſdom, that he was univerſally admir'd both 


by natives and ſtrangers. Among theſe latter t 
was Mentes, a Maſter of a ſhip from Leucadia; by Wl 
whoſe perſuaſions and promiſes he gave up his 


Shool, and went to travel: With him he viſited 
Spain and Italy ; but was left behind at 1thaca upon 


I 
=, 


account of a defluxion in his eyes. During his 


ſtay he was entertain'd by one Mentor, a man of 
fortune, juſtice, and hoſpitality , and learn'd the 
principal incidents of Uty/es's life, But at the re- 
dun 


* 


o 
1 
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nof Mentes, he went from thence to Colophon, 
ere , his defluxion-renewing , he fell entirely 
e. Upon this he could think of no better expe- 
nt than to go back to, Smyrna, where perhaps he 
ut be ſupported by thoſe who knew him, and 
e the leiſure to addict himſelf to Poetry. But 
e he found his poverty encreaſe , and his hopes 
Encouragement fail; ſo that he remov'd to Cume, 
by the way wasentertain'd for ſome time at the 
ee of one Tychius a leatherdreſſer. At Cumæ his 
Ins were wonderfully. admir'd ; but when he 
os'd to eternite their Town, if they would al- 
OS him 2 fallary, hewas anſwer'd, that there would 
o end of maintaining all the He, or blind Men, 
bence be got the name of Homer. From Cuma 
event to Phocæa, where one Theoſtrides (a School- 
ter alſo) offer'd to maintain him if he would 
eer him to tranſcribe his verſes: This Homer com- 
ing vich thro' meer neceſſity , the other had no 
ner gotten them, but he remov'd tocchios. There 
kbFoems gain'd him wealth and honour, while 
Author himſelf hardly earn'd his bread by repea- 
them. At laſt, ſome who came from Chios ha- 
s told the people that the ſame verſes were pu- 
hdd there by a School-maſter , Homer reſolv'd to 
d him out. Having therefore landed near that 
ce, he was receiv'd by one Glaucus a Shepherd 
—_—w hoſe door he had like to have been worried by 
and carry'd by him to his Maſter at Balliſſus , 
oe dmiring his knowledge, entruſted him with 
education of his Children. Here his praiſe began 
pread, and Theſtorides, who heard- of his neighr 
hood, fled before him. He remoy'd however 
de time afterwards to Chios, where ;he ſet, up a 
| 00] of Poetry, gain'd a competent fortune, 
ry'd a Wife, and had two Daughters; the one 
hich dy'd young, the other was marry'd _—_ : 
4 „ wan: 


— 
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Patron at Bolliſſus. Here he inſerted in his Poems 
the names of thoſe to whom: he had been moſt 


oblig' d, as, Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and Tychius: 


and reſolving for Athens, he made honoutable 
mention ofthat City , to prepare-the Athenians for 
akind reception. But as he went, the ſhip put in 
at Amos, where he continu'd the whole winter, 


ſinging at the houſes of great Men, with a train of 


boys after him. In ſpring he went on hoard again in 
order to proſecute his journey to Athens, but lan- 
ding by the way at los, he fell tick, d'yd, and was 
bury'don the ſea-ſhore, ! © *- + 20G 
This is the Life of Homer aſctib'd to Herodotus; 
tho it is wonderful it ſhould be ſo, ſince it evident- 
ly contradicts his own Hiſtory, by placing Homer fix 
hundred twenty two years before the Expedition 
of Xerxes; whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was 
alive at the time of that Expedition, ſays Homer was 
only () four hundred years before him. However, 
if we can imagin that there may be any thing of 
truth in the main parts of this treatiſe, we may gi 
ther theſe general obſervations from it: That he 
ſhew'd a great thirſt after knowledge , by under- 
taking ſuch long and numerous travels; That he 
manifeſted an unexampled vigor of mind, by being 
able to write with more fire under the diſadvan- 
tage of blindneſs, & the utmotſt proverty, than any 
Poet after him in better circumſtances; And that he 
had. an unlimited ſenſe of fame (the attendant of 
noble. Spirits) which prompted him to engage in 
new-travels, both under thefe diſadvantages , and 
the additional burthen of old age. e DCP 
But it will not perhaps be either improper or dif- 
ficult'ts make ſome conjectures; which ſeem to lay 
open the foundation from whence the traditions 
which frame the low Lives of Homer have m_ 
18 os "We 


(8) Herod, J. 2. 
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we may conſider, that there are no Hiſtorians 
of his time ( or none handed down to us) who have 
mention'd him; and that he has never ſpoken plain- 
ly of himſelf, in thoſe works which have been af- 
crib'd to him without controverſy. However, an 
eager defire to know ſomething concerning him has 
occaſion'dMankind to labour the point under theſe 
diſadvantages , and turn on all hands to ſee if there 
were any thing left which might have the leaſt ap- 
pearance of information. Upon the ſearch, they 
find no remains but his Name and Works , and re- 
ſolve to torture theſe upon the rack of invention, in 
order to give ſome account of the perſon they 

to. 
The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, that what 
paſs'd for his Name, muſt be his Name no longer, but 
an additionnal title us'd inftead of it. The reaſon 
why it was given, muſt be ſome accident of his 
life. They then proceed to conſider every thing 
that the word may imply by its derivation. - One 
finds that unęòs fignifies a thigh ; whence ari- 
ſes the tradition in (u) Neliodorus, that he was ba- 
niſh'd Ægypt for the mark on that part, which ſhew d 
a ſpurious birth; and this they imagine ground 
enough to give him the life of a wanderer. A ſe- 
cond finds that ou ſignifies an Hoſtage, and 
then he muſt be deliver'd asſuch in,a War:(accor- 
ding to (x) Proclus) between Smyrna and Chios. 
A third can derive the name from g hi oe, 


dt to ::14thould 
| AN r . bar H (e 
(u) Hel. J. 3. (x) Procs vt. Hom. (y) Herd. Nam, 
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ſhould war againſt [Colophon. A fifth finds the word 
may be brought to ſignify following others, or joining 
himfelf to them, and then he muſt be call'd Homer 
for ſaying (as it is quoted from (z) Ariſtotle in the 
life aſcrib'd to Plutarch) that he would 010879 , i 
or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thus has the 
Name been turn'd and winded enough at leaſt 
to give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a new ety- ns 
mology, got either a ne Life of him, or ſome- ai 
thing which he added to the old one. % 

However, the Name itſelf not affording enough 
to furniſh out a whole Life, his Works muſt be 
brought in for aſſiſtance; and it is taken for gran- 
ted that where he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he 
lies veil'd beneath the perſons or actions of thoſe 4 
whom he deſcribes. Becauſe he calls a Poet by 
the name of Phemius in his Odyſſey , they conclude Wl 
this (a) Phemius was his Maſter. Becauſe he 
ſpeaks of Demodocus as another Poet who was blind, i 
and frequented Palaces, he muſt be ſent about (5) 
blind, to fing at the doors of rich Men. If Ulyſe: 
be ſet upon by dogs at his Shepherd's cottage, 
becauſe this is a low Adventure, it is thought to 
be his own at Bolliſſus. (c) And if he calls the 
Leatherdrefſer,; who made Ajax's ſhield, by the 
name of Tychius, he muſt have been ſupported by Ml 
ſuch an one in his wants: Nay ,. ſome have been 4 
ſo violently carry d into this way of conjeRuring 
that the bare (4) Simile of a woman who works 
hard for her livelihood, is ſaid to have been bo- 
row'd from his Mother's condition, and brought 
as a proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to in- 
tend himſelf; and the fictions of Poetry, conver- 
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(x) Plut. vir, Hom; | 

(4) Herod. vit. Hom. (6) 1614. (e lia. N 
(4) Vid, M. Dacier's Life of Homer, 
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Need into real facts, are deliver'd for his Life, who 
as aflign'd them to others. All thoſe Stories in 
his Works which ſuit with a mean condition are 
Wſuppos'd to have happen'd to him; tho' the ſame 
WW way of inference might as well prove him to have 
aged in a higher ſphere, from the many paſſages 
chat ſhew his skill in Government, and his know- 
leqdͤge of the great parts of life, 
WE | There are "ome other ſcatter'd Stories of Homer 
= which fall not under theſe heads, but are however 
of as —_ a nature; as much unfit for the Ma- 
terials of Hiſtory , ſtill more ungrounded , if poſ- 
ſible , and ariſing merely from chance, or the 
humours of Men: Such is the report we meet 
with from (e) Heraclides, That,, Homer was fin'd 
at Athens for a Madman; © which ſeems invented 
by the Diſciples of Socrates, to caſt an odium upon 
the Athenians for their conſenting to the death of 
their Maſter ,and carries in it ſomething like a de- 
claiming revenge of the Schools, as if the world 
ſhould imagine the one could be eſteem'd mad, 
where the other was put to death for being wicked. 
Such another report is that in (F) Zban, that 
„ Homer portion'd his Daughter with ſome of his 
„ Works for want of money; ,, which looks but 
like a jeſt upon a poor Wit, which at firſt might 
have had an Epigrammatiſt for its Father, and been 
afterwards gravely underſtood by ſome painful 
Collector. In ſhort, Mankind have labour'd hear- 
tily about him to no purpoſe; they have caught 
up every thing greedily, with that buſy minute 
curioſity and unſatisfactory inquiſitiveneſs which 
Seneca calls the diſeaſe of the Greeks; they have 
puzzled the cauſe by their attempts to find it out; 
d 3 and 


(e) Diogenes Laertius en Heracl, in vita Soctaila 
{f) Eliag. J. gs 64;.15, 
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and, like Travellers deſtitute of a road, yet re- 
ſolv'd to make one over unpaſſable deſerts , they ſu- 
perinduce error , inſtead of removing ignorance, | 


IV. Probable Conjectures concerning Homer. 


Whenever any Authors have attempted to write 
the Life of Homer, clear from ſuperſtition, envy, Wl 
and trifling, they have grown aſham'd of all theſe | 
traditions. This, however, has not occaſion'd 
them to deſiſt from the undertaking, but till the 
difficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has 

' neceſſitated them, either to deliver the old ſtory | b 
with excuſes; or elſe, inſtead of a Life, to com- 
poſe a treatiſe partly of Criticiſm , and partly of 
Character; rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by 
action, and the air of hiſtory. 4 

His They begin with acquainting us, that the 
time. time in which heliv'd has never been fix d beyond 
diſpute, and that the opinions of Authors are va- 
rious concerning it: But the controverſy, in its 
ſeveral conjectures, includes a ſpace of years | 
between the earlieſt and lateſt, from twenty four 
to about five hundred after the Siege of Troy, Wi 
Whenever the time was, it ſeems not to have 
been near that Siege, from his own (g) invocation 
of the Muſes to recount the Catalogue of the Ships: i 
„ For we, ſays he, have only heard a rumour, 8 
„ and know nothing particularly.“ It is remark'd 
by (Y Velleius Paterculus, that it muſt have been 
e con- 


(g) Duer Jixat ol evopty 898 THI ues. of 
Tliad 2. v. 436. — 4 
( Nic longius 4 tempotibus belli quod compoſuir , Troi- 4 
ci, quam quidam rencur , abfuit, Nam terme ante an- 
nos 950. floruir, intta mille natus eſt: (quo nomine non Bl 


eft mitandum quod ſxpe illud uſuipat » 0304 vd % 16 
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conſiderably later, from his own confeſſion, that 
Mankind was but half as ſtrong in his Age, as in 
that he writ of; which, as it is founded upon a 
notion of a gradual degeneracy in our nature, 
= diſcovers the interval to have been long between 
= Homer and his ſubject. But not to trouble our 
= ſelves with entring into all the dry diſpute, we 
may take notice, that the world isinclin'd to ſtand 
by the (i) Arundelian Marble, as the moſt certain 
| RE computation of thoſe early times; and this, by 
placing him at the time when Diognetus rul'd in 
EF Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the O- 
HY bmpiads were eftabliſh'd; about three hundred years 
- WT after the taking of Troy: and near a thouſand be- 
tore the Chriſtian Ara. For a farther confirma- 
tion of this, we have ſome great Names of An- 
tiquity, who give him a cotemporary agreeing 
with the computation. (k) Cicero ſays, there was 
a. tradition that Homer liv'd about the time of Ly- 
curgus. (I) Strabo tells us, It was reported that 
| Lycurgus went to Chios for an interview with him. 
And even ( Plutarch, when he ſays, Lycurgus 
receiv'd Homer's Works from the Grandſon of that 
cCreophilus with whom he had liv'd, does not put 
him ſo far backward, but that poſſibly they might 
have been alive at the ſame time. 
NY The next diſpute regards his Country , concer- His 


a queſtion not to be ſettled by Men; and 4Appion, 
| da. Ace - 

Hoc enim ut hominum ita ſæculotum notatut differentia- ' 
Vall. Paterc, lib, I, a 

(i) Vide Dacier, Du Pin, Cc. concerning the Atundelian 
Matble. a 

(k) Cicero Qu. Tuſtul l. 7. (0 Strabo, I. 10. 

(m) Plut. vita Lycurgj, 


: 2 4 Opunes 2 Hood's 3 F Adrian's Oracle, 


ning which () Adrian enquir'd of the Gods, as untty- 
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according to (o) Pliny, rais'd a Spirit for his in. 
formation. That which has encreas d the difficulty, Mn 
is the number of conteſting places, of which Suida: 
has reckon'd up nineteen in one breath, But his. 
ancient Commentator (p) Didymus , found the n 
ſubje& ſo fertile, as to employ a great part of his Mic 
four thouſand volumes upon it. There is aPro- 
, phecy of the Sybils, that he ſhould be born at Sala. 
mis in Cyprus; and then to play an argument of 
the ſame nature againſt it, there is the Oracle given i 
to Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in : 
Ithaca. There are cuſtoms of olia and gf] 
cited from his works, to make out by turns, and 
with the ſame probability, that he belong'd to 
each of them. There was a School ſhew'd for his 
at Colophon , and a Tomb at Jo, both of equal. 
ftrength to prove he had his birth in either, A 
for the Athenians , they challeng'd him as born WW 
where they had a Colony; or elſe in behalf of 
Greece in general, and as the Metropolis of its lear- Wi: 
ning, they made his Name free of their City, 
(qu. Licinia & Mutia lege, ſays (g) Politian) after 
the manner of that Law by which all zaly became 
free of Rome, All theſe have their Authors to 
record their titles; but ſtiſl the weight of the queſtion ml 
ſeems to lie between Smyrna and Chios, which we 
muſt therefore take a little more notice of. That 
Homer was born at Smyrna is endeavour'd to be 
prov'd by an (r) Epigram, recorded to have been WM 
under the Statue of Piſiſtratus at Athens; by the "8 
reports mention'd inCicero , Strabo, and A Gellius; and 
by the. Greek Lives, which paſs under the name af 
Hero: 8 1 


c 


(0) Plin. 7. ze ca. 2. 
(p) Seneca Ep, 88 concerning Didy mus. 
(9) Polirian, Pref, in Homerum, ©. f 
*. Epigtam en Piſiſtratus in the 4nonymeur Life beſert 
et. gn 
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» Herodotus, Plutarch, and Proclus; as alſo the two 

hat are anonymous. The (s) Smyrneans built a 
WT cmple to him, caſt Medals of him, and grew ſo 
oſſeſt of his having been theirs, that it is ſaid 
hey burn'd Zoilus for affronting them in the per- 
on of Homer. On the other hand, the Chians 
lead the ancient Authorities of (x) Simonides and 
) Theocritus for his being born among them. 
They mention a Race they had, call'd the Home- 
ia, whom they reckon'd his poſterity ; they 
Wait Medais of him; they ſhew to this day an He- 
NMerium, or temple of Homer, near Bolliſſus; and 
loſe their arguments with a quotation from the 
ms to Apollo (which is acknowleg'd for Homer's 
(r) Thucydides) where he calls himſelf, „The 
blind Man that inhabits Chios. The Reader 


as here the ſum of the large Treatiſe of Leo Al- 
is, writtert particularly on this ſubject; () in 
which, after having ſeparately weigh'd the pre- 
enſions of all, he concludes for Chios. For my 
art, I determine nothing in a point of ſo much 
ncerfainty ; neither which of theſe was honour d 
vith his birth, nor whether any of them was; nor 
yhether each may not have-produc'd his own 
ner; fince (z) Xenophon ſays, there were ma- 
J 4 5 ty 
) Vicruvius Proem. J. 5. 5 


— Simonides Frag. de brevitats vita » quoting 4 verſe of 
r, 
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ny of the name. But one cannot avoid being 


ſurpriz d at the prodigious veneration for his Cha- 4 
racter, which could engage Mankind with ſuch I 


eagerneſs in a point ſo little efſential; that Kings 
ſhould ſend to Oracles for the enquiry of his birth 


place; that Cities ſhould be in ſtrite about it; that | A. 
whole lives of learned Men ſhould be employ'd 8 
upon it; that ſome ſhould write treatiſes, that 1 4 


others ſhould call up Spirits about it; that thus, in 


ſhort, Heaven, Earth and Hell ſhould be ſought 5 


to, for the deciſion of a queſtion which termi» 
nates in curioſity only. : NV 
If we endeavour to find the Parents of Homer, 


the ſearch is as fruitleſs. (4) Ephorus has made 


Mezon to be his Father, by a Niece whom he de- 


_ fAour'd; and this has ſo far obtain'd, as to give 3 


His 
Name, 


him the derivative name of Mœonides. His Mother i 


(if we allow the ſtory of Maon) is call'd Crytheis: 
But we are loſt again in uncertainty if we ſearch i 
farther; for Suidas has mention'd Eumetis or Po» 
lycaſte; and (b) Pauſanias , Clymene or Themiſto; 
which happens, becauſe the conteſting countrys 
find out Mothers of their own for him. Tradi- 


tion has in this caſe afforded us no more light, 
than what may ſerve to ſhew its ſhadows in con- 


fuſion; they ſtrike»the ſight with ſo equal a pro- 
bability , that we are in doubt which to chuſe, 8 
and mult paſs the queſtion undecided. 4 

If we enquire concerning his own Name, even 
that is doubted of. He has been call'd AMeleſige- 
nes from the River where he was born. Homer 
has been reckon'd an aſcititious name, from ſome 
accident in his life. The Certamen Homericum calls i 


him once Auletes, perhaps from his muſical — 
an 


(4) Plat, vn Hom: ex Ephoro, (6) Pauſanias, J. 10. 
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and (c) Lucian, Tigranes ; it may be from a confu- 
fion with that Tigranes or (d) Tigretes, who was 
Brother of Queen Artemiſia , and whoſe name has 
been ſo far mingled with his, as to make him be 
efteem'd Author of ſome ofthe leſſer works which 
are aſcrib d to Homer. It may not be amils to cloſe 
theſe criticiſms with that agreeable deriſion where- 
with Lucian treats the humour of Grammarians in 


® their ſearch after minute and impoſſible enqui- 
WT rics, when he feigns, that he had talk d over the 


point with Homer in the Iſland of the Bleſſed. „ | 
„ ask'd him, ſays he, of what country he was? 
„ A queſtion hard to be reſoly'd with us: to which 
„ he anſwer' d, he could not certainly tell, becauſe 
,» ſome had inform'd him, that he was of Chios 
»» ſome of Smyrna, and4others of Colophon; but 
„ he took himſelf for a Babylonian, and ſaid he 
„ Was called Tigranes , while he liv'd among his 


„ Country-men, and Homer, while he was a Ho- 
„ ſtage among the Græcians. 


At his birth he appears not to have been blind, His 
whatever he might be afterwards. The * Chian bund 


Medal of him (which is of great antiquity , accor- ** 


ding to Leo Allatins) ſeats him with a volume open, 
and reading intently : But there is no need of proofs 
from Antiquity for that which every line of his 
works will demonſtrate. With what an exactneſs, 
agreable to the natural appearance of things, do 
his cities ſtand , his Mountains riſe , his rivers | 
wind, and his regions lie extended? How beau- 
tifully are the views of all things drawn in their 
figures, and adorn'd with their paintings? What 
addreſs in action, what viſible characters of the 
paſſions inſpirit his Heroes? It is not to be At” 
. t 
de) Lucian's true Hiſtory, l. 2. (d) Suidas d. Tigtete. 
Ihe Medal is exhibited as the beginning of this EH. 
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that a man could have been always blind, who 


thus inimitably copies Nature, and gives every 
where the proper proportion, figure, colour and | 


life: ,, Quem i quis cæcum genitum putat „ ({nys il 
„ (e) Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus eſt: * He 


muſt certainly have beheld the Creation, conſi- 


der'd it with a long attention, and enrich'd his 


fancy by the moſt ſenſible knowledge of thoſe ideas 


which he makes the Reader ſee while he but de- N 


ſcribes them, 


HisEdus „As he grew forward in years, he was train'd A 
and;M,. up to learning (if we credit () Diedorus) under 


and Ma- 


ſter. one „ Pronapides, a man of excellent natural en- 
„ dowments, who taught the Pelaſgick letter in- 
„ vented by Linus. From him he might learn 


to preſerve his Poetry by committing it to writing; | 
which we mention, becauſe it is generally beliv'd 


(g) no Poems before his were ſo preſerv'd; and 


he himſelfin the third line of his Batrochomyomachia 
(if that piece be his) expreſsly ſpeaks of (4) writing | 
his works in his Tablets. | 
His Ta- When he was of riper years, for his farther 
rel. accompliſhment, and the gratification of his thirſt 


of knowledge, he ſpent a conſiderable part of his Wl 
time in travelling. Upon which account, (i) Pro» 
clus has taken notice that he muſt have been 


rich: „For long travels, ſays he, occaſion high 


,» Expences, and eſpecially at thoſe times when 
„men could neither ſail without imminent danger 


„ and inconyeniences, nor had a regulated man- 
| | ner 
33 
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-* Her of commerce with one another, „ This 
way of reaſoning appears very probable, and if it 
does not prove him to have been rich, it ſnews 
him at leaſt to have had Patrons of a generous 
ſpirit , who, obſerving the vaſtneſs of his capacity, 
beliv'd themſelves beneficent to Mankind , while 
they ſupported one who ſeem'd born for ſomething 
extraordinary. a 

Egypt being at that time the ſeat of Learning, 


the greateſt Wits and Genius's of Greece us d to tra- 


vel thither. Among theſe (Ek) Diodorus reckons 
Homer, and to ſtrengthen his opinion, alledges 
that multitude of their notions which he has re- 
ceiv'd into his Poetry, and of their cuſtoms, to 
which he alludes in his fictions: Such as his Gods, 
which are nam'd from the firſt Egyptian Kings; 
the number of the Muſes taken from the nine Min- 
ſtrels which attended Oſyris; the Feaſt wherein they 
us d to ſend their Statues of the Deities into - 
thiopia, and to return after twelve days; and the 
carrying their dead bodies over the lake to a plea- 
ſant place call'd Acheruſia near Memphis , from 
whence aroſe the Stories of Charon, Styx, and 
Elyſum. Theſe are notions which ſo abound in 
him, as to make (/) Herodotus ſay , he had intro- 
duc'd from thence the Religion of 'Greece, And if 
others have believ'd he was an Zgyptian, from 


(4) Diod. Sic. J. 1. | 
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his knowledge of their rites and traditions which 
were reveal'd but to few; and of the arts and cu- 
ſtoms which were practis'd among them in gene- 
ral; it may prove at leaſt thus much, that he muſt 
have travel'd there. | ; 
As Greece was in all probability his native Coun- 
try, and, had then began to make an effort in 
Learning, we cannot doubt but he travel'd there 
alſo , with a particular obſervation. He uſes the 
different Dialects which were ſpoken in its diffe- 
rent parts, as one who had been converſant with 
them all. But the argument which appears moſt 
irrefragable, is to be taken from his Catalogue of 


the Ships: He has there given us an exact Geo- 


graphy of Greece; where its cities, mountains, 
and Plains, are particularly mention'd; where the 
.courſes of its rivers are trac'd out; where the coun- 
tries are laid in order, their bounds aſſigned and 
the uſes of their ſoils ſpecify d. This the Ancients, 
who. compar'd it with the original, have allow'd 
to be ſo true in all points, that it could never 
have been owing to alooſe and caſual information; 
Even Strabo's account of Greece is but a kind of 
Commentary upon Homers. 3 
We may carry this Argument farther, to ſuppoſe i 
his having been round Aſia Minor, from his exact 


divifion of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace 


calls it) into its ſeparate Dynaſtres , and the account 
he gives of the bordering Nations in alliance. with 
it, Perhaps too, in the wandrings of Ulyſſes about 
Sicily, whoſe Ports and neighbouring Iſlands are 
mention'd , he might contrive to ſend his Heroe 
where he had made his own voyage before. Nor 
wilt the Fables he has intermingled be any objection 
to his having traverd in thoſe parts, lince they are 
not related as the hiſtory of the preſent time, but 


the tradition of the former. His mention of Thrace, 
F his 
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his deſcription of the beaſts of Lybia, and of the 
climate in the Fortunate Iſtands, may ſeem alſo to 
give us a view of him in the extreams of the Earth, 
where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It is 
hard to ſet limits to the Travels of a Man, who has 
ſet none to that deſire of knowledge which made 
him undertake them. Who can ſay what People he 
has not ſeen, who appears to be vers'd in the 


Ws cuſtoms of all? He takes the Globe for the Scene 


on which he introduces his ſubjects ; he launches 
forward intrepidly , like one to whom no place is 
new , andappearsa Citizen of the World in general. 
When he return'd from his travels, he ſeems to 
have apply'd himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poems, 
however he might have either defign'd , begun, or 
purſu'd them before. In theſe he treaſur'd up his 
various acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have 
been preſerv'd through many ages, to be as well the 
proots of his own induſtry , as the. inſtructions of 
poſterity. He could then deſcribe his Sacrifices af- 
ter the Æolian manner; or (m) his Leagues with 
2 mixture of Trejan and Spartan ceremonies: (u) 
He could then compare the confuſion of a mul- 
titude to that tumult he had obſerv d in the Jca- 
rian Sea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of 
Iſlands: He could repreſent the numbers of an Ar- 
my, by thoſe flocks of (o) Swans he had ſeen on tha 
banks of the Cayſter ; or being to deſcribe that heat 
of battel with which Achilles drove the Trojans into 
the River, (p) be could illuſtrate it with an allu- 
ſion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the 
Inhabitants burn'd their fields, the Graſs-hoppers 
fled before the fire zo periſh in the Ocean. His 
20. > . itt n b. fancy 
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fancy being fully repleniſh'd, might ſupply him 
with every proper occaſional image, and his Soul 
after having enlarg'd itſelf, and taken in an exten- 
five variety of the Creation , might be equal to 
the task of an Iliad and an Odyſſex. 

In his. old age, he fell blind, and ſettled at 
Chios, as he ſays in the Hymn to Apollo, which (as 
is before obſerv d) is acknowledged for his by Ihu- 
cydides, and might oca ſion both Simonides and Theo- 
critus to call him a Chian. (4) Strabo relates, that 
Lycurgus , the great Legiſlator of Sparta , was repor- 
ted t have gone to Chios to have a conference with 
Homer, after he had fludy'dthe Laws of Crete and 
Egypt in order to form his conſtitutions: If this 
be true, how much a nobler repreſentation does 
it give of him and indeed more agreable to what 
we conceive of this mighty Genius , than thoſe ſpu- 
rious accounts which keep him down among the 
meaneſt of mankind? What an idea could we frame 
to our ſelves of a converſation held betwen two 
perſons ſo conſiderable ; a Philoſopher conſcious of 
the force of Poetry, and a Poet knowing in the 
depths of Philoſophy ; both their Souls improv'd 
with Learning , both eminently rais'd above little 
deſigns, or the meaner kind of intereſt, arid mee- 
ting together to conſult the good oft Mankind? 
But in this, I have only indulg'd a thought which is 
not to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of Hiſtory ra- 
ther tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his Works 
from Aſia after his death ; which (r) Proclus ima- 
gines to have happen'd at a great old Age, on ac- 
count of his vaſt extent of learning, for which a 
ſhort life could never ſuffice, 


If we would now make a conjecture concerning 
the 


% Suabo, I. io (1 Procl vits Hom, | 
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Wc genius and temper of this great man; perhaps 
Works, which would not turniſh us with facts 
r his Life, will be more 1caſonably made uſe of 
WP give us a picture of his mind: To this end there- 
Pre, we may ſuffer the very name and notion of 
dock to vaniſh for a while, and look upon what 
leſt us as a converſation , in order to gain an ac- 
aintance with Homer. Perhaps the general air 
his Works will become the general character of 
Ws Genius, and the particular obſervations give 
dme light to the particular turns of his temper. 
Wis comprehenſive knowledge ſhews that his Soul 
as not form'd like a narrow channel for a ſingle 
ream , but as an expanſe Which might receive an 
dcean into its boſom : that he had the ſtrongeſt 
eſire of improvement, and an unbounded curioſi- 
y , which made its advantage of every tranſent 
ircumſtance, or obvious accident. His ſolid and 
ntentious manner may make us admire him for a 
an of judgment; one who , in the darkeſt Ages, 
ould enter far into a diſquiſition of human nature: 
ho, notwithſtanding all the changes which go- 
ernments , manners, tites, and even the notions 
f Virtue have .undergone , could ſtill abound with 
WD many maxims correſpondent to truth, and no- 
ons applicable to ſo many ſciences. The fire, 
ghich is ſo obſervable in his Poem, may make 
naturally conjecture him to have been ofa warm 
gc mper, and lively behaviour; and the pleaſurable 
r which every Where overſpreads it , may give us 
eaſon to think, that fire of imagination was tem- 
gerd with ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther 
bſerve the particulars he treats of, and imagine 
at he laid a ſtreſs upon the ſentimens he delivers, 
urſuant to his real opinions, we ſhall take him to 
de ofa religious ſpirit, by his inculcating in almoſt 
very page the worſhip of the Gods. We ſhall 
V. ol. J. P "= ima- 
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imagine him to be a generous lover of his Coun- 
trey, from his care to extol it every where: which 
is carry'd toſuch a heighth, as to make (4) Pla- 
tarch obſerve, that though many of the Barbarian: 
are made Priſoners or Suppliants, yet neither of 
theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are common to 
all Nations in War) ever happens to one Greet 
throughout his works. We ſhall take him to be a 
compaſſionate lover of Mankind, from his number-We 
leſs praiſes of Hoſpitality and Charity, (if indeed 
we are not to account for em, as the common Wi 
Writers of his Life imagine, from his owing his. 
ſupport to theſe Virtues.) It might ſeem from his 
love: of ſtories, with his manner of telling them 1 
ſometimes, that he gave his own Picture when he . 
painted his Neſtor , & as wiſe as he was, that he ws] 4 
no enemy to talking. One would think from hi 
praifes of Wine, his copious goblets, and pleaſing 
deſcriptions of banquets , that he was addicted to: if 
chearful, ſociable life, which Horace takes notice 
of as a kind of Tradition; 


\ 


: 


t) 


„ Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus, Ep. i 9. U. 


And that he was not ( as may be gueſs'd of Virgi 
from his Works) averſe to the Female Sex , wil 
appear from his care to paint them amiable upon 
all occaſions. His Andromache and Penelope ate in 
each of his Poems moſt ſhiniug characters of con- 
Jugal affection; even his Helena herſelf is drawn 

with all the ſoftnings imaginable : his Souldiers are 
exhorted to combat with the hopes of Women ; his 
Commanders are furniſh'd with fair Slaves in their 
Tents, nor is the venerable Neſtor without a A/ 
preſs. 


t is true, that in this way of turning a Book into 
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an, this reaſoning from his Works to himſelf, 
we can at beſt but hit off a few out. lines of a cha- 
racter: Wherefore I ſhall carry it no farther, but 
conclude with one diſcovery which we may make 
# from his Silence, a diſcovery extreamly pro- 
oer to be made in this manner, which is, that he 
vas of a very modeſt temper. There js in all o- 
ther Poets a cuſtom of ſpeaking of themſelves , 
end a vanity of promiſing eternity to their wri- 
ings: In both which Homer, who has the beſt title 
o ſpeak out, is altogether ſilent. As to the laſt 
f them, the World has made him ample recom- 
oeenſe: it has given him that eternity he would 
| f not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours 
4 have been offer'd in reſpec of the former, we 
ind our ſelves ſlill under an irreparable loſs. That 
hich others have ſaid of him has amounted to no 
ore than conjecture; that which I have ſaid is 
no farther to be inſiſted on: I have us d the liber- 
ty which is indulg'd me by precedent, to give my 
Own opinions among the accounts of others, and 
he World may be pleas'd to receive them as ſo 
nanny willing endeavours togratify its curioſity. 
The only unconteſtable Works which Homer has iis 
left behind him are the 1iad and Odyſſey: The Ba- Wolks. 
rachomyomachia or Rattle of the Frogs and Mice, has 
deen diſputed, but is however allow'd for his by 
many Authors; amongſt whom (a) Sratius has 
eckon'd it like the Culex of Virgil, a trial of his 
force before his larger performances. It is indeed 
beautiful piece of raillery , in which a great 
nter may delight to unbend himſelf; an inſtancs 
of that agreeable trifling , which has been at ſome 
me or other indulg'd by the fineſt Genius's, 
and the off. ſpring of that amuſing and chearful 
aumour, which generally accompanies the clfarac- 
e2 ter 
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ter of a rich imagination, like a vein of Mercury 
running mingled with a Mine of Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attri- 
buted by the Scholiaſts to Cynæthus the Rhapſodiſt ; 
but neither (a) Thucydides, (b) Lucian, nor (c) 
Pauſanias, have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. 
We have the authority of the two for that to 4. 


pollo , tho it be obſerv'd that the word Nowoe is 
found in it, which the Book de Poeſi Homerica , 
aſcrib'd to Plutarch, tells us, was not in uſe in 
Homer's time. We have alſo an authority of the 
laſt fora (4) Hymn to Ceres, of which he has gi- 
ven us a fragment. That to Mars is objected - 
gainſt for mentioning Tvgavor , and that which 
is the firſt to Minerva for uſing T, both of 
them being (according to the Author of the Trea- 
tiſe before mention'd) words of a later invention. 
The Hymn to Venus has many of its lines copy d by 
Virgil in the interview between AÆneas and that 
Goddeſs, in the firſt #n:id : But whether theſe 
Hymns are Homer's or not, they are always judg'd 
to be near as ancient, if not of the ſame Age 
with him. : 

The Epigrams are extracted out of the Life ſaid 
to be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as 
ſuch to ſtand or fall with' it; except the Epitaph on 
Midas, which is of very ancient authority, quo- 
ted without its Author both by (e) Plato and (f) 
Longinus , and (according to (g) Laertius ) aſcribd 
by Simonides to Cleobulus the wiſe Man; who living 
long after Homer anſwers bettet to the age of Mr 
das the Son of Gordias. 4 

e 


Cc 
(«) Thucyd. J. 3. (6) Lucian Phalarid. 2. 
( c) Pauſan. Les. (4 } Pauſ, Meſen. ; 
(e Plat. in Phzd. (7) Longin, g. 36. Edit Tollii; 
(2g) Laertiu- vita Cleobuli. | 
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The Margites, which is loſt , is ſaid by (a) Ariſ- 

totle to have heen a Poem of a comick nature, 
vherin Homer made uſe of Iambick verſes as pro- 
per for raillery. It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, 
Wand had its name from one Margites, a weak Man 
who was the ſubje& of it. The ſtory is ſomething 
looſe, as may be ſeen by the account of it {till 
2 in (6) Euſtathiuss comment on the O- 
dyſſey. : 
The Cercopes was a ſatyrical work which is alſo 
loſt; we may however imagine it was level'd a- 
gainſt the vices of Men , if our conjecture be right 
that it was founded upon the (c) old Fable of the 
Cercopes , a Nation who were turn'd into Monkees for 
teir frauds and impoſtures. 

The Deſtruction of OEchalia , was a Poem of 
which (according to Euſtathias) Hercules was the 
Heroe ; and the ſubject his ravaging that Countrey 
becauſe Eurytus the King had deny'd him his 
Daughter Ile. 1: 

The Ilia: Minor was a piece which included both 
the taking of Trey, and the return of the Gracians. 
In this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgil has 
made uſe of: (4) Ariſtotle has judg'd it not to be- 
long to Homer. 

The Cypriacks , if it was upon them that Nevins 
founded his Ilias Cypria, (as [e] Mr. Dacier con- 
jectures) were the Love-Adventures of the Ladies 
at the Siege: theſe are rejected by (F) Herodotus, 
for ſaying that Paris brought Helen to Troy in three 
days; whereas Homer aſſerts they were long driven 
from place to place. 
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There are other things aſcrib'd to him, ſuch as 
the HeptapeFion Goat, the Arachnomachia, cc. in the 
ludicrous manner; and the Thebazs , Egigoni, Ot 
ſecond Siege of Thebes , the Phocais, Amazonia , Ot. 
in the ſerious: which, if they were his, are now 
to be reputed a real loſs to the learned world, 
Time, in ſome things, may have pervail'd over 
Homer himſelf, and left only the names of theſe i 
works as memorials that ſuch were in being; but 
while the 1iad and Odyſſey remain, he ſeems like 
a Leader, who, tho he may have fail'd in a skir- 
mith , has carry'da victory, for which he paſſes in 
Triumph through all future Ages. 

— THE remains we have at preſent of thoſe Monu- 

coins ments Antiquity had tram'd for him, are but few, 

marbles, It could not be thought that they who knew ſo 

&c. of little of the life of Homer, could have a right know- 

Homer. Jedpe of his perſon ; yet had they Statues of him 2 
of their Gods, whoſe fornfs they had never ſeen, 
„ Quinimò que non ſunt , finguntur (ſays [a] Pliny) 
„ pariuntque deſideria non traditi vultus, ſicut in 
„ Homero erent.” But tho” the ancient portraits 
of him ſeem purely notional, yet they agree (2 
I think (6) Fabretti has obſerv'd ) in repreſenting 
him with a ſhort curl'd beard, and diſtin& mark 
of age in his forehead. That which is prefix'd to 
this book, is taken from an ancient marble Buſt, 
in the Palace of Farneſe at Rome. 

In Bolliſſus near Chios there is a Ruin, which ws 
ſhown for the Houſe of Homer, which (c) In 
Allatius went on pilgrimage to. viſit, and ( as ht 
tells us) found nothing but a few ſtones crumbling 

away 


14 Pliny? io N. Co 13 Raphi Fabtet. Explitati 
veteris tabell AE, Homer, 11iad, 
Ce] Leo Allat, de retria Hom. cap. 13. 
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2way with age, over which he and his Compani- 
ons wept for ſatisfaction. i 

They erected Temples to Homer in Smyrna, as 
appears from (a) Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppos d 
to be yet extant, and the ſame which they ſhow for 
the Temple of Janus. It agrees with (6) Strabo's 
deſcription, a ſquare building of ſtone, near a ri- 
ver, thought to be the Meles , with two doors op- 
poſite to each other, north and ſouth, and a large 
Niche within the eaſt wall , where the Image ſtood: 
But M. Spon denies this to be the true Homærium. 

Of the Medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome 
both of Chios andSmyrna {till in being, and exhibi- 
ted at the beginning of this Eſſay. The moſt va- 
luable with reſpect to the largeneſs of the head is 
that of Amaſtris , which is carefully copied from 
an Original belonging to the preſent Earl of Pem- 
broke, and is the ſame which Gronovius, Cuperus and 
Dacier have copies of, but very incorrectly per- 
formed. 4 

But that which of all the Remains has been of 
late the chief amuſement of the learned, is the 
marble call'd his Apotheoſrs, the work of Archelaus 
of Priene, and now in the Palace of Colonna. We 
ſee there a Temple hung with its veil, where Ho- 
mer is plac'd on 2 ſeat with a footſtool to it as 
he has deſcrib'd the ſeats of his Gods; ſupported 
on each fide with figures repreſenting the 1had and 
the Odyſſey , the one by a Sword, the other by the 
ornament of a ship , which denotes the Voyages 
of Ulyſſes. On each ſide of his footſtool are Alice, 
in alluſion to the Batrachomyomachia. Behind, 
is Time waiting upon him, and a figure with tur- 

| e 4 rets 
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rets on its head, which fignifies the World, crow- 
ning him with the Laurel. Be fore him is an Altar, 
at which all the Arts are ſacrificing to him as to their 
Deity. On one ſide of the Altar ſtands a Boy, 
repreſenting Mythology , on the other, a Woman, 
repreſenting Hiſtory ; after her is Poetry bringing 
the Sacred Fire ; and in a long following train , 
Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Virtue , Memory, 
_— and Wiſdom , all in their proper attitu- 

es. . 


r. 1k 


— 


AVING now finiſh'd what was propos d con- 
cerning the hiſtory of Homer's life, I ſhall 
proceed to that of his Works; and conſidering 
him no longer as a Man, but as an Author, proſe- 
cute the thread of his ſtory in this his ſecond Lite, 
thro the different degrees of eſteem which thoſe 
Writings have obtain'd in different periods ot 
time. 

It has been the fortune of ſeveral great Genius's 
not to be known while they liv'd, either for want 
of Hiſtorians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the 
love of retirement, to which a poetical temper is 
peculiarly addicted. Vet after death their Works 
give themſelves a life in Fame without the help of 

| | an 


* This Marble being one of the moſt curious monuments 
of antiquicy now extaur , ſeveral learned men have been at 
great pains to explain it, & particularly Kercher , Heinſius, 
Spanheirs, Gronovizs, Cuperus, & Scott. In the Jena 
Literatre ptinted at the Hague, Tom. V. p. 347. thete is an 
exact account of all their opinions about it; & the. Reader 
will no doubt be picaſed to find here a good Print of the 
_ wholeMubllle, inſtꝛad of a third parc of it only , which 
was repreſented in the former Editions, as it tis here explal* 
ned by M. Pope, 
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on HOMER 69 
in Hiſtorian ; and, notwithſtanding the meanneſs 
of their Author, or his love of retreat, they go 
forth among Mankind , the glories of that Age 
which produ'd them, and the delight of thoſe 
which follow it. This is a fate particularly verify d 
A in Homer, than whom no conſiderable Author is 
es known as tohimſelf, or more highly valu'd as 
to his productions. 

1 The earlieſt account of theſe is ſaid by (a) Plu- The fuſt 
ſtarch to be ſome time after his death, when Lycar- publica- 
ew fail'd to Aſia: ,, There he had the firſt ſight of n. 
, Homer's works, which were probably preſerv'd ,, 

„ by the Grand-children of Creophilus ; and having by Ly. 
, obſerv'd that their pleaſurable air of fiction did curgus, 

e, not hinder the Poet's abounding in Maxims of 

, ſtate, and Rules of morality , he tranſcrib'd and 

, carry'd with him that entire collection we have 

, now among us: For at that time (continues this 

„ Author) there was only an obſcure rumour in 

„ Greece to the reputation of theſe Poem, and 

„ but a few ſcatter'd Fragments handed about, till 

„ TLycurgus publiſh'd them entire. Thus they 

= were in danger of being loft as ſoon as they were 

4 produced, by the misfortune ofthe Age, a want 

of taſte in learning, or the manner in which they 

vere leſt to poſterity, when they fell into the hands 
of Lycurgus. He was a Man of great learning, a 

Law-giver to a people divided and untractable, 
and one who had a notion that Poetry influenc'd 

and civiliz'd the minds of Men; which made him 

ſmooth the way to his Conſtitution by the Songs of 

Thales the Cretan, whom he engag'dto write upon 

$2 obedience and concord. As he propos'd to him- 

ſelf that the Conſtitution he would raiſe upon this 

cheir union ſhould be of a martial nature, theſe 
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Poems were of an extraordinary value to him: for 
they came with a full force into his Scheme; the 
Moral they inſpir'd was unity; the air they breath'd 
was martial; and their ſtory had this particular en- 
gagement for the Lacedamoniens, that it ſhew'd 
Greece in war, and Aſia ſubdu'd under the conduct 
of one of their own Monarchs , who commanded 
all the Grecian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleas'd 
the Law-giver, and the People: from whence he 
had a double influence when the Laws were fettled. 


For his Poem then became a Panegyrick on their 


Conſtitution, as well as a regiſter of their glory; 
and confirm'd them in the love of it by a gallant 
deſcription of thoſe qualities and actions for which 
it was adapted. This made (a) Cleomenes call him 
The Poet of the Lacedzmonians : And therefore 
when we remember that Homer owed the publica- 
tion of his Works to Lycurgus, we ſhould grant too, 
that Lucurgus owed in ſome degree the enforce- 
ment of his Laws to the works of Homer. 


Their re At their firſt appearance in Greece , they were not 
ception digeſted into a regular body, but remain'd as they 
in Gree= were brought over in ſeveral detach'd pieces, call'd 


Ce. 


(according to (.b ) Alian) from the ſubject on 


which they treated; as the Battle at thi Ships , the 


Death of Dolon , the Valour of Agamemnon , the 
Patroclea , the Grat of Calypſo, Yawghter of the 
Wooers , and the like. Nor were theſe entitled 
Books , but Rhahſodies; from whence they who ſung 
them had the title of Nhapſodiſts. It was in this man- 
ner they began to be diſperſt, while their poetry, 
their hiſtory, the glory they aſcrib'd to Greece in 
general, the patticular deſcription they gave of 
it, and the compliment they paid to every little 


State by an honourable mention, ſo influenc d all, 


24 that 


(4) Plutach, Apoptheg. (b) Alian. I. 13. cap. 14+ 
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that they were tranſcrib'd and ſung with general 
approbation. But what ſeems to have moſt recom- 
mended them was, that Greece which could not be 
great in its divided condition, looked upon the 
Fable of them as a likely plan of future grandeur. 
They ſeem from thenceforward to have had an eye 
upon the conquelt of Aſia; as a proper underta- 
king, which by its importance might occaſion uni- 
on enough to give a diverſion from civil wats. , 
and by its proſecution bring in an acquiſition of 
Honour and Empire: This is the meaning of (a) 
Iſocrates, when he tells us, that,, Homer's poetry 
„was in the greater eſteem , becauſe it gave ex- 
„ cecding praiſe to thoſe who fought againſt the 
„ Barbarians, Our Anceſtors (continues he) ho- 
,» nour'd it with a place in education and muſical 
„ conteſts, that by often hearing it we ſhould have 
a notion of an original enmity between us and 
, thoſe Nations; and that admiring the virtue of 
„ thoſe who fought at Troy, we ſhould be indue d 
„ to emulate their glory. And indeed they ne- 
verquitted this thought, till they had ſucceſsfully 
carry'd their Arms wherever Homer might thus 
excite them. * 


But 
(a) Oluar 4; 2, Ty Ons wolyew nel 
AuſStiv dcZav , or K%AGS i865 WONE YC UVTUS 
rot Gap ous fvernwuiare % dig xd H- 
byre yo tue A riAν αντ Taro 
ru rt „ire ret Trs uxc u alrois 5 9 
Th wedevors THv vewripey 3 b TOAAGKUS 
dee THY indy , inuarlavapty THY LY 
Tyy vpe avTys VIdoyeras; 7 CASvrec Tws 
alas r gh He aptrwrins gol TW ave 
1 Evyov Extiyois i710 vpaper. Iloctat. Pane, 
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But while his Works were ſuffer'd to lie in an 
unconnected manner, the chain of ſtory was not 
always perceiv'd, ſo that they loſt much of their 
force and beauty by being read diſorderly. Where- 
fore as Lacedemon had the ſirſt honour of their pub- 
lication by Lycurgus, that of their regulation fell to 
the ſhare of Athens in the time of (a) Solon, wha 
himſelf made a law for their recital. It was then 
that FPiſiſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who was a 
man of great learning and eloquence (as (6b) Cj- 
cero has it) firſt put together the confus'd parts of 
Homer, according to that regularity in which they 
are now handed down to us. He divided them 
into the two different Works, entitled the 11;ad 
and Odyſſey ; he digeſted each according to the Au- 
thor's deſign , to make their plans become evident, 
and diſtinguiſh'd each again into twenty fourBooks, 
to which were afterwards prefix d the twenty four 
Letters. There is a paſſage indeed in (c) Plato, 
which takes this work from Piſiſtratus, by giving 
it to his Son Hypparchus ; with this addition, that 
he commanded them to be ſung at the Feaſt call'd 
Panathenea, Perhaps it may be, as (4) Leo Alla- 
tius has imagin'd, becauſe the Son publiſh'd the co- 
py more correctly: This he offers, to reconcile 
ſo. great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of wit- 
neſſes which are apainſt him in it: But be that as 
it will, Athens ſtill claims its proper honour of re- 
ſcuing the Father of Iearning from the injuries of 
| * time, 


(4) Diog, Laert. vita Sol. ö 
(#) Qiis doQtior iifdem il/is tempotibus aut cujus c lo- 
quentia litt · xis inſtiuttior quam Piſtſtrati 2 Qui primus Hoe 
mer; libtos, contuſos antea, fic di ſpoſuiſſe dicitar ut nunc 
habemus. Cic de Orat. l. 3. Vide etiam Al. I. 13. c 14. Liban 
Panegyr; in Jul. . 4nonzmam Hometi vam Fuſin vero in 

Commentateriba , Dyon, Thtacis. 
(e) Plato in Hypparcho. ö 
(4} Leo Allatius de Patria Hometi, cp. 5. 
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time, of having reſtor d Homer to himſelf ; and 
given the world a view of him in his perfedtion. 
So that if his verſes were before admir'd for their 
uſe and beauty, as the Stars were before they were 
conſider'd in a ſyſtem of ſcience; they were now 
admir'd much more for their graceful harmony, and 
that ſphere of order in which they appear to move. 
They became thencetorward more the pleaſure ot 
the Wits of Greece; more the ſubject of their ſtudies, 
and the employment of their pens. 
About the time that this new Edition of Homer 
was publiſh'd in Athens, there was one Cynerhus , 
a learned Rhapſodiſt, who (as the (4) Scholiaft of 
Pindar informs us ) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that 
employment; and if (as Leo Allatius believes ) he 
had been before an aſſiſtant in the Edition , he may 
be ſuppos'd to have firſt carry'd it abroad. But it 
was not long preſerv'd correct among his followers; 
they committed miſtakes in their tranſcription and 
repetitions , and had even the preſumption to alter 
ſome lines , and interpolate others. "Thus the 
Works of Homer run the danger of being utterly de- 
fac'd ; which made it become the concern of Kings 
and Philoſophers , that they ſhould be reſtor'd to 
their primitive beauty, | 
In the front of theſe is Alexander the Great, for The Edi 
whom they will appear peculiarly calculated , if we — 
conſider that no books more enſiven or flatter per- undet A- 
ſonal valour, which was great in him to what we lexander, 
call romantick: Neither has any book more places 
applicable to his deſigns on Aſia, or ( as it hap- 
pen'd) to his actions there. It was then no ill 
compliment in (6) Ariſtotle to purge the iliad, upon 
his account, from thoſe errors and additions which 
had 


(4) Schol. Pind. in Nem, Od. 2. 
(6b) Plut. in vita Alexandri. 
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had crept into it. And ſo far was Alexander him- 
felf from eſteeming it a matter of ſmall importance, 
that he afterwards (a) aſſiſted in a ſtrict review of 
it with Anaxarchus and Caliſthenes; whether it was 
meerly becauſe he eſteem'd it a treaſury of milita- 
ry virtue and knowledge; or that (according to a 
hte ingenious conjecture ) he had a farther aim, i 

in promoting the propagation of it when he was 
ambitious to be eſteem'd a Son of Jupiter; as a 
book which treating of the Sons of the Gods, might 1 
make the intercourſe between them and Mortals ax 
become a familiar notion. The review being finiſh'd, 
he laid it up in a casket which was found among 
the ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt deſerv'd ſo ineſti- 
mable a caſe; and from this circumſtance it was 

nam'd the Edition of the cas łet. | 

Edition The place where the Works of Homer were next 
in Egypt. found in the greateſt regard, is Zpypt , under the 
Reign of the Prolemxs. Theſe Kings being deſcen- 
ded from Greece,retain'd always a paſſion for their 
original Country. The Men, the books, the quali: 
fications of it, were in eſteem in their Court; they 
preſerv'd the language in their family; they en- 
courag'd a concourſe of learned Men; erected the 
greateſt Library in the world; and train'd up their 
Princes under Grecian Tutors ; among whom the 
moſt confiderable were appointed for Reviſers of 
Ho- 
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Homes, The firſt of theſe was (a) Zenodotus, Li- 
brary keeper to the firſt Prolemy, and qualify'd for 
this undertaking by being both a Poet, anda Gram- 
marian : But neither his copy nor that which his 
= Diſciple Ariſtophanes had made, ſatisfying Ari- 
| : flarchus , (whom Ptolemy Philometor had appointed 
over his Son Faergetes) he ſet himſelf to another 
correction with all the wit and learning he was 
= maſter of. He reſtor'd ſome verſes to their for- 
mer reading, rejected others which he mark'd 
with obelisks as ſpurious , and proceeded with 
ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that, notwithſtanding 
there were ſome who wrote againſt his perfor- 
mance, Antiquity has generally acquieſc'd in 
it. Nay, ſo far have they carry'd their opinion in 
his favour, as to call a man (6) Ariſtarchus when 
they meant to ſay a candid, judicious Critick ; 
in the ſame manner as they call the contrary a 
Zoilus, from that Zoilus who about this time wrote 
an envious criticiſm againſt Homer. And now 
we mention theſe two together , I fancy it will 
be no ſmall pleaſure to the benevolent part of 
Mankind, to fee how their characters ſtand. in 
contraſt to each other , for examples to future 
Ages, at the head of the two contrary ſorts of 
criticiſm , which proceed from good nature , or 
from ill will. The one was honour'd with the 
offices and countenance of the Court; the other , 
(c) when he apply'd to the ſame place for an 
encouragement amongſt the Men of learning, 
had his petition rejected: The one had his fame 
continu'd to poſterity ; the other Is only — 
er' 
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( 4) Suidas. 
(b) Atguet ambigue diftum ; mutanda notabit; 

Fiet Ariſtare bun. BO, Ar, Poetica. | | 
(e) Vicruy, 4 7, in Proam, 
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ber d with infamy : If the one had Antagoniſts; 
- they were oblig'd to pay him the deference of a 
formal anſwer ; the other was never anſwer'd 
but in general , with thoſe opprobrious names 
of Thracian Slave and Rhetorical Dog: The one is 
ſuppos'd to have his copy ſtill remaining; while 
the other's remarks are periſh'd , as things that 
Men were aſham'd to preſerve ; the juſt deſert 
of whatever ariſes from the miſerable principles of 
10 dn ill will or envy. 

and os l[t was not the ambition of Ægyt only to have 
ther A correct Edition of Homer. We find in the (a) 
parts of Life of the Poet Aratus, that he, having finith'd 
Aliz. a copy of the Odyſſey, was ſent for by Antiochus 
King of Syria, and entertain'd by him while he 
finiſh'd one of the Hiad. We read too of others 
which were publith'd with the names of coun- 
tries; ſuch as the (b) Maſſaliotick and Synopick : 
as if the world were agreed to make his Works 
In their ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with him- 
ſelf ; and that as different Cities contended for 
his birth, ſo they might again contend for his 
true editiom But though theſe reviews were 
not peculiar to Zzy;t , the greateſt honour was 
theirs, in that univerſal approbation which the 
performance of Ariſtarchus receiv'd : and if it be 
not his edition which we have at preſent, we know 

not to whom to aſcribe it. 
In India But the world was not contented barely to have 
aud her- ſettled an edition of his Works; there were innu- 
fa merable comments in which they were open'd like 
a treaſury of learning ; and tranſlations whereby 
other languages became enrich'd by an infuſion 3 


(4) Autber vite Arai, & Suidas in Atato. 
(5) uſtathius 4% des. 
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his ſpirit of poetry. (a) lian tells us, that even 
the Indians hid them in their tongue, and the 
Perſian Kings ſung them in theirs. (6) Perſius 
mentions a verſion into Latin by Labeo; and in 
general the paſſages and imitations which are taken 
from him, are ſo numerous that he may be ſaid 
to have been tranſlated by piecemeal into that, 
and all other languages. Which affords us this 
remark , that there is hardly any thing in him, which 
has not been pitch'd upon by ſome Author or other 
s a particular beauty. 

It is almoſt incredible to what an height the idea The ex- 
of that veneration the Ancients paid to Homer will — wg 
ariſe , to one who reads particularly with this view, af heir 
through all theſe periods. He was no ſooner come geputa 
from his obſcurity , but Greece receiv'd him with tion in 
delight and profit; There were then but few books che Hea- 
to divide their attention , and none which had — 
better title to engroſs it all. They made ſome daily 
diſcoveries of his beauties, which were ſtill pro- 
moted in their different channels by the favourite 
qualities ot different Nations. Sparta and Macedon 
conſider'd him moſt in reſpe& of his warlite ſpirit; 
Athens and Ægypt with regard to his Poetry and 
Learning ; and all their endeavours united under 
the hands of the learned, to make him blaze forth 
into an univerſal character. His Works, which 
from the beginning paſs'd for excellent Poetry , 
grew to be Hiſtory and Geography; they roſe to be 
a Magazine of Sciences; were exalted into a Scheme 
of Religion; gave à ſanction to whatever rites they 
mention'd ; were quoted in all caſes for the conduct 
of life, and learned by heart as the very book of 
belief and practice. From him the Poets drew their 
Inſpirations, the Critics their rules, and the Phi- 
lo/ophers a defence of their opinions. Every Author 
Vol. J. 7 WAS 
(4 lian, J. 12. Cap. 48. 

(b) Peiſius Sat. 1. n 
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was fond to uie his name; and every Profeſſion 
writ books upon him, *till they ſweii'd to libra- 
ries. The Warriors form'd themſelves by his 
Heroes, and the Oraeles deliver'd his verſes for 
anſwers, Nor was Mankind fatisfy'd to have ſea. 
ted his character at the top of human wiſdom, 
but being overborn with an imagination that he 
tranſcended their ſpecies, they admitted him to 
ſhare in thoſe honours they gave the Deities. 'They 
inſtituted Games for him, dedicated Statues,erectedÞ 
Temples, as at Smyrna, Chios and Alexandria; 
and (a) Alian tells us, that when the Argives ſa- 
crific d with their Gueſts, they us d to invoke the 
preſencezot Apollo and Homer together. 
The de- Thus he was ſettled on a foot of adoration , and 
cline of Continu'd. highly venerated in the Roman Empire 
heir when Chriftianity began. Heatheniſm was then to 
— be deſtroy d, and Homer appear'd the Father of it 
the bee Whoſe fictions were at once the belief of the Pagan 
ginning Religion, and the objections of Chriſtianity again 
of Chii- it. He became therefore very deeply involv'd in 
Riznity* the queſtion; and not with that honour which 
hitherto attended him , but as a criminal who had 
drawn the world into folly. He was on one hand 
accus'd for having fram'd * Fables upon the works 
of Moſes ; as the Rebellion of the Giants from the 
building of Babel, and the caſting Ate or Strife out 
of Heaven from the fall of Lucifer. He was exposd 
on the other hand for thoſe which he is faid to 
invent, as when (b) Arnobius crys out, ;, This 
„ is the Man who wounded your Venus, impriſon'd 
„ Your Mars, who free'd even your Jupiter by 
„ Briareus, and who finds authorities for all you! 
„ Vices, „ . Mankind was C) derided foi 
| whatever 
(6) Klian, I. 9. cap. 11. 
X Juſtin Matty, Admonit. ad Gentes, 
(% Atnobius adverſus gentes. |. . 
E) Via. Tertull. Apel. cap. 14. 
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whatever he had hitherto made them believe; and 
(a) Plato, who expell'd him his Commonwealth, 
has, of all the Philoſophers , found the beſt quarter 
from the Fathers, for paſling that ſentence. His 
fineſt beauties began to take a new appearance of 
pernicious qualites; and becauſe they might be 
conſider'd as allurements to fancy, or ſupports to 
thoſe errors with which they were mingled, they 
were to be depreciated while the conteſt of Faith 
was in being. It was hence , that the reading 
them was diſcourag'd, that we hear Ruffinus ac- 
cuſing St. Jerame for it, and that (6) St Auſtin 
rejects him as the grand Maſter of Fable: tho' indeed 
the dulciſſimꝰ vanus which he applies to Homer, 
looks but like a fondling manner of parting with 


him. | 


This ſtrong attack againſt our Author oblig'd 
thoſe Philoſophers who could have acquieſc d as his 
admirers, to appear as his defenders ;z who becauſe 
they ſaw the Fables could not be literally ſupported, 
endeavour'd to find a hidden ſenſe, and to carry 
on every where that vein of Allegory which was 
already broken open with ſucceſs in ſome places. 
But how miſerably were they forc'd to ſhifts, when 
they made (c) Juno's dreſſing in the Ceftos for 
Jupiter, to ſignify the purging of the air as it 
approach'd the fre? Or the (tory of Mars and 
Venus , that inclination they have to incontine 
who are born when theſe Planets dre inconjunction? 
Wit and Learning had here a large field to diſplay 
themſelves, and to diſagree in: for ſometimes 
Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan, was made to ſignify 
the fire; or Mars and Venus were allow'd to give 

f2 us 


(4) Arnobius , i. Euſeb'us , prep. Evengel. I. 14. cap. 10 
(b) St. Auguſt, confeſs. I. 1. cap. 14. . 
(e) Plutarch on reading the Poets. , 
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us a lecture of Morality at one time, and a Problem 

of Aſtronom at another. And theſe ſtrange diſco- 
veries, which (a) Porphyry and the reſt would have 

to paſs for the genuine Theology of the Greeks, 
prove but, as (b) Euſebius terms it, the perverting 

of fables into a myſtick ſenſe. They did indeed 
often defend Homer, but then they allegorized away 
their Gods by doing ſo, What the world took for 
' ſubſtantial objects of adoration, difſolv'd into 2 
figurative meaning, a moral truth, or a piece of 
learning, which! might equally correſpond to any 
Religion ; and the Learned at laſt had left them- 

ſelves nothing to worſhip, when they came to 

find an object in Chriſtianity. 
Refiora- The diſpute of Faith being over, ancient Learn- 
rion of ing re- aſſumed its dignity , and Homer obtain'd his 
þ-— wg proper place in the eſteem of Mankind. His books 
their jult are now no longer the ſcheme of aliving Religion, 
Chata- but become the regiſter of one of former times. 
der. They are not now receiv'd for a rule of life, but 
valu'd for thoſe juſt obſervations which are diſpers d 
through them. They are no longer pronounced 
from Oracles, but quoted ſtill by Authors for their 
learning. Thoſe remarks which the Philoſophers 
made upon them , have their weight with us ; thoſe 
beauties, which the Poets dwelt npon , their admi- 
ration: And even after the abatement of what 
was extravagant in his run of praiſe, he remains 
confeſſedly a mighty Genius, not tranſcended by 
ay which have ſince ariſen; a Prince, as well as 
2 Father of Poetry. | 
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rr remains in this hiſtorical Eſſay, to regulate our A view 
4 I preſent opinion of Homer by a view of his 1 . 
2 . . arn 
Wcarning , compar'd with that of his Age. For ing of 
his end he may firſt be confider'd as a Poet, that Homer's 
character which was his profefſedly ; and ſecondly time. 
one endow'd with other ſciences, which muſt 

be ſpoken of not as in themſelves, but as in fub- 
ſerviency to his main defign. Thus he willbeſeen 

on his right foot of perfection in one view, and 

with the juſt allowances-which ſhould be made on 

the other. While we paſs through the ſeveral heads 
Not ſcience, the ſtate of thoſe times in which he 
writ will ſhow us both the impediments he roſe 
under, and the reaſons why ſeveral things in him 
which have been objected to, either could not, or 
ſhould not be otherwiſe than they are. ' : 

As for the ſtate of Poetry, it was at a low pitch In Por- 
in the Age of Homer. There is mention of Orvheus, *'7* 
Linus, and Muſæus, venerable names — 
and eminently celebrated in Fable for the wonder- 
ful power of their Songs and Muſick.” The learned 
Fabricius, in his Bib liot heta Greca , has reckon'd 
about ſeventy who are ſaid to have written hefore 
Homer : but their works were not preſer wd, and 
can be only conſſider d if they were really excellent) 
as the hoppine s of their o/ Generation What 
fort of Poets Homer ſa w in His oπ¼n time may be 
gather'd from his deſcription of (a) Demollocus and 
Phemius, whom he has introduc'd to celebrate his 
profeſſion. The imperfect riſings of the art lay 
then among the extempore Singers of ſtories at 
1 banquets, 


, , ere e 


0 (a) Od. I. & Od. 8. 
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banquets, who were half Singers, half Muſicians, 
Nor was the name of Poet then in being, or once 
us'd throughout Homes works. From this poor 
ſtate of poetry, he has taken a handle to uſher 
It into the world with the boldeſt ſtroke of praiſe 
which has ever been given it. It is in the eighth 
Odyſſey ., where Ulyſſes puts Demodocus upon a trial 
of skill. Demodocus having diverted the Gueſts 
with ſome actions of the Trojan War; ,, (a) All 
„ this (fays Ulyſſes) you have ſung very elegantly, 
„ as if you had either been preſent, or heard it 
„ reported; but paſs now to a ſubject I ſhall give 
„ you, fing the management of Ulyſſes in the 
„ Wooden Horſe, juft as it happen'd, and I wil 
„ acknowledge the Gods have taught you your 
„ Songs. This the Singer being inſpir'd from 
Heaven begins immediately, and Ulyſſes by weep- 
ing at the recital confeſſes tlie truth of it. We 
ſee here a narration which. could only paſs upon 
an Age extreamly ignorant in the nature of Poetry, 
where that claim of Inſpiration is given to it, which 
it has never ſince laid down, and (which is more) 
a power of prophecying at pleaſure aſcrib'd to it. 
Thus much therefore E gather fiom himſelf con- 
cerning the moſt aucientRaje of Poetry in Gre 
that noone was honour d: with the name of Poet, 
before him whom it has eſpecially belong'd to ever 
aſter. And it we farther appeal to the conſent of 
Authors, we find he has other titles for being call d 
the firſt. () Joſephus obſerves , that the Greeks 
have not conteſted but he was the maſt ancient, 
whoſe books they had in writing. (c) Ariſtotle 
ſays, he was the „ firſt who brought all the parts 
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„of a Poem into one piece, © to which he adds, 
- with true judgment, © to give him a praiſe in- 


cluding both the invention and perfection. And 


Horace ſeems to think, that he invented the very 
Mea ſure which is call d Heroic from the ſubjects on 
which he employ'd it; | | 
Res geſts Regumque , Ducumque , & fortia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſint numero monſtravit Homerus (a) 
Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part 
of his ſubject: War and peace were the compre- 
benſive diviſion in which he conſider d the world; 
and the plans of his Poems were founded on the 
moſt active ſcenes of each; the adventures of 2 
Siege, and the accidents of a Voyage. For theſe 
his ſpirir was equally active and various, lofty in 
expreſſion, clear in narration , natural in deſcrip- 
tion, rapid in action, abundant in figures: If ever 


he appears leſs than himſelf, it is from the time | 


he writ in; and if he runs info errors, it is from 
an exceſs, father than a defect of genius. Thus 
he roſe over the poetical world, ſhining out like a 
Sun all at once; which if it ſometimes make too 
faint an appearance, tis to be aſctib'd only to the 
neceſſity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at diſtance; 
and if he is ſometimes too violent, we confeſs 
» the ſame time that we owe all things to his 
ext. | 4 


As for his Theology ; wee ſee the Heathen ſyſtem 


entirely follow'd. This was all he could then have 
to work upon, and where he fails of truth for 
want of Revelation, he at leaſt ſhows his knowledge 
in his own Religion, by the traditions he delivers. 


But we are now upon à point to be farther hatidled, 
. VEINS becauſe 


6) Hor. Epiſt, 4d Piſones. vs. 73s 


Theo. 
OV. 
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becauſe the greateſt controverſy concerning the 
merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us conſider 
then that there was an Age in Greece, when natural 
Reaſon only diſcover'd there muſt be ſomething 
ſuperior to us, and Tradition had affix'd the notion 
to a number of Deities. At this time Homer rofe 
with the fineſt turn imaginable for Poetry , who 
deſigning to inſtruct mankind in the manner for 
which he was moſt adapted,made uſe of the miniſtry 
of the Gods to give the higheſt air of ſurprize & ve- 
neration to his writings. He found the Religion 
of mankind wrapt up in Fables; it was thought 
then the eafielt way to convey morals_ to the 
people, who were allur'd toattention by pleaſure, 
and aw'd with the opinion of a hidden myſtery, 
Nor was it his buſineſs when he undertook the 
province of a Poet (not of a meer Philoſopher) 
to be the firſt who ſhould diſcard that which fur- 
niſhes Poetry with its moſt beautiful appearance: 
and eſpecially ſince the Age he liv'd in, by diſ. 
covering its taſte , had not only given him autho- 
Tity , but even put him under the neceſſity of 
preſerving it. Whatever therefore he might think 
of his Gods, he took them as he found them: 
he brought them inte- action according to the 
notions which were then enterrain'd , and in ſome 
ſtories as they were then believ'd ; unleſs we ima- 
* that he invented every thing he delivers. 
et there are ſeveral rays of truth ſtreaming 
through all this darkneſs, in thoſe ſentiments he 
entertains concerning the Gods; and ſeveral Alle- 
gones lightly veil'd over, from whence the Learn- 
ed drew new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetration and fancy. But that we may 
the better comprehend him. in all the pars ofthis 
general view, let us extract from him a Scheme 

of his Religion. K 
- ; v E 
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He has a Jupiter, a Father of Gods and Men » 
whom he makes ſupream , and to whom he applics 
everal attributes, as wiſdom, juſtice , knowledge, 
power, exc. which are eſſentially inherent to the 
idea of a God. (a) He has given him two Veſſels, 
out of which he diſtributes natural good or evil 
for the life of Man; he places the Gods in Coun- 
WS cil round him; he makes (b) Prayers paſs to and 
fro before him, and Mankind adore him with 
Wacrifice. But all this grand appearance, wherein 
Poetry paid a deference to Reaſon, is dath'd and 
mingled with the imperfection of our nature; not 
only with the applying our paſſions to the ſupreme 
Being (for Men have always been treated with this 
complyance to their notions) but that he 1s not 
even exempted from our common appetites and 
frailties: For he is made to eat, drink, and fleep: 
but this his admirers would. imagine to be only a 
groſſer way of repreſenting a general notion of 
happineſs, becauſe he ſays in one place, (e)that 
the food of the Gods was not of the ſame. nature 
with ours. But upon the whale , while he en- 
deavour d to ſpeak of a Deity without a right in- 
formation, he was forc'd toctake him from that 
image he diſcover'd in Man; and (like one who 
being dazled with the Sun in the heavens, would 
vie w him as he is reflected in a river) he has taken 
off the impreſſion, not only ruſſted with the emotion 
of our paſſions, but obſcur d with the earthy mixture 
of our narures. $2 Of © TINS 
The other Gods have all their provinces affign'd 
em: „ Every thing has its peculiar Deity, ſays 
„ (d) Maximus Tyrius, by which Homer would 
„5 Nina? „inn 


(4) Viad 24 vs. 527. (6) Iliad 9. vs. 498. 
f-) Iliad g. vs. 3 40. 


(4) Maxim. Tytius, Diſſ. 16. "OP. - | * 
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„ inſinuate that the Godhead was preſent to al 

„things“ When they are conſider'd farther, well 
find he has turn'd the virtues and endowments of 
our minds into perſons, to make the ſprings of 
action become viſible; arid becauſe they are given 
by the Gods, he repreients them as Gods them- 
ſelves deſcending from Heaven. In the ſame ſtrong 
light he ſhews our vices When they occa ſion mis 
fortunes, like extraordinary Powers which inflid 
them upon us; and even our natural puniſhment 
are repreſented as Puniſhers themſelves. But when 
we come to ſee the manner they are introduc'd ini 
they are found feaſting, fighting, wounded by 
Men, and ſhedding a ſort of blood; in which hi 
machines play a little too grofly : the Fable whict 
was admitted to procure the pleaſure of furprire, 
violently oppretin che moral; and it may be loſt 
labour to ſearch . far; it in every minute circum- 
ſtance, if indeed it was intended to be there. The 
mam deſign was however philoſophical ; the dreſs 
the Poet's, which was us'd for neceſſity and 
allow'd to be omamental. And ſomething fill 
may be offer d in his defence, if he has both pre- 
ferved the grand Moral from being: abſaur d, and 
adom d the parts: of bi works with ſuch -ſenti- 
ments of the Gods ag belong d to the Age he liv'd 
in; which that he did; appears fram his having 
ten had that ſucceſs for which egory was con- 
triy d. „It is the madneſs of Men, Jays (a) Maxi. 
„ mus Tyrius , to diseſteem wat is. plain, and ad- 
„ mife what is hidden: This the Poets diſcovering 
„ invented the fable for àa remedy, when they 
þ treated of holy matters; which being more ob- 
„ ſcure than converſation , and mr re clear than 
» the riddle, is a mean between knowledge and 
| 1 „ 5 x rar 
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ignorance; believ'd partly for being agreeable , 

,and partly for being wonderful. Thus as Poets 

in name, and Philoſophers in effect, they drew 

, mankind gradually to a ſearch after truth , when 

, the name of Philoſopher would have been harſh 
, anddiſpleaſing. * 

When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty to. 
heſe ſuperior Beings, we find prayer, ſacrifice, 

uſtration, and all the rites which were eſteem'd 

We cligious, conſtantly recommended, under fear of 
heir diſpleaſure, We find too a notion of the: 
oul's ſubſiſting after this life; but for want of 
Revelation he knows not what to reckon the hap- 
pineſs of a future ſtate, to any one who was not 
deify'd: Which is plain from the ſpeech of (a) 

Achilles to Ulyſſes in the region of the dead; where 
he teils him, that „F he world rather ſerve the 
,» pooreſt creature upon Earth than rule over all 
„the departed. © Tt was chiefly for this reaſon 
that Plato excluded him his commbn-wealth ; he 
thought Homer ſpoke indecently of the Gods, and 
dreadfully of a future ſtate; in which ſentence he 
has made no allowance for the times he writ in. 
But if he can not be defended in every thing as a 
Theologiſt, yet we may ſay in reſpe of his Poetry, 
that he has enrich'd it from Theology with true 

ſentiments for profit, adorn'd it with Allegories 
for pleaſure, and by uſing ſofhs Machines which 
have no farther ſignificancy, or-ate ſo refin'd as to 

make it donbted ifthey have any, he has however: 
produc'd that character in Poetry which we call the 
marvellous , and from which the agreeable, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle , is always infeparable. „ers 


Political view, we find it a (6) diſumted country ticks 
| made 


[4] Odyſf. xr. vs. 418. + n 
(6) See Thucydides, lib. I. 


If we take the ſte of Greece at his time in a Poli 
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made up of ſmall States; and whatever was ma- 
nag d in war amounted to no more than inteſtine | 
skirmiſh or pyracies abroad, which were eaſily Wl 
reveng'd on account of their diſunion. Thus one 
People ſtole Europa, and another Je; the Grecian: ll 
took Heſrone from Troy; and the Trejars took WR 
Helena from Greece in revenge. But this laſt having WA 
greater Friends and alliances than any upon whom Wl 
the Rapes had hitherto fallen, the ruin of Try ll 
was the conſequence ; & the force of the Aſiatict | 
coaſts was ſo broken, that this accident put an Wh 
end to the age of pyracies. Then the inteſtine Wn 
broils of Greece (which had been diſcontinued during 
the League) were renew'd upon its diſſolution. Wi 
Warand Sedition mov'd people from place to place 
during its want of Inhabitants; Exiles from one 
Country were receiv'd for Kings in another; and 
Leaders took tracts of ground to beſtow them upon 
their Followers. Commerce was neglected , living 
at home unſafe , and nothing of moment tranſacted 
by any but againſt their neighbours. Athens only, 
where the people were undiſturb'd , becauſe it was 
a barren ſoil which no body coveted, had begun 
to ſend Colonies abroad, being over-ſtock'd with 
Inhabitants. Gs | 
- Now a Poem coming out at ſuch a time , with 
2 Moral capable of healing theſe - diſorders by 
promoting union, we may reaſonably think it was 
deſign'd for that end to which it is ſo peculiarly 
adapted. If we imagine therefore that Homer was 
2 Politician in this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to 
have look'd back into the Ages paſt, to ſee if at 
any time theſe diſorders had been leſs ; and to have 
- |: piteh'd upon that Story wherein they found 2 
a temporary cure, that by celebrating it with al 
poſſible honour , he might inſtil a deſire of the ſame 
ſort of union into the hearts of his CH 
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his indeed was a work which could belong to 
one but a Poet: when Governors had power 
nly over ſmall Territories, and the numerous 
overnments were every way independent. It 
as then that all the charms of Poetry were call'd 
Worth to intinuate the 1mportant glory of an 
Alliance, and the liad deliver'd from the Muſes , 

Sv ith all the pomp of words and artificial influence, 
nion among themſelves was recommended , 
cace at home, and glory abroad: And leſt this 
Whould be render'd uſeleſs by miſmanagements , 
Wc lets us into farther leſſons concerning it. How 
hen his Kings quarrel, their Subjects ſuffer ; 
hen they act in conjunction, Victory attends 
hem. When they meet in Council, plans are 
ran and proviſions made for future action; and 
when in the field, the arts of war are deſcrib'd 
ith the greateſt exactneſs Theſe were lectures 
of general concern to Mankind, proper for the 
Poet to deliver and Kings to attend to ; ſuch as 
made Porphyry write of the profit that Princes 
might receive from Homer ; and Stratocles , Hermias, 
and Frontinus extract military diſcipline out of 
him. Thus tho' Plato has baniſh'd him from one 
imaginary Commonwealth, he has ſlill been ſer- 
viceable to many real Kingdoms. 
The Morality of Greece could not be perfect Morality 
While there was a weakneſs in its Government; 
faults in Politicks are occaſion d by faults in Ethicks, 
and occaſion them in their turn. The diviſion 
into ſo many States was the riſe of frequent quar- 
rels, whereby Men were bred up in a, rough 
untractable diſpoſition. Bodily ſtrength met with 
the greateſt honours, becauſe it was daily neceſſary 
to the ſubliſtence of little Governments ; and that 
headlong courage which throws itſelf forward to 
enterprize and plunder, was univerſally careis'd, 
| becauſe 


; 
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becauſe it carry'd all things before it. It is no won. 
der in an Age of ſuch education and cuſtoms, 
that, as (a) Thucydides ſays , „„ Robbing wa 
„ honour'd, provided it were done with gallantry, 
„ and that the ancient Poets made people queſtion 
„one another as they ſail'd by , if they wer 
„ Thieves ?asa thing for which no one ought cither 
„ to be ſcorn'd or upbraided. ** Theſe were the 
ſort. of actions which the Singers then recorded, 
and it was out of ſuch an Age that Homer was to 
take his ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want off 
morality in him) we ſee a boalting temper and 
unmanag'd roughneſs in the ſpirit of his Heroes, 
which ran out in pride, anger, or cruelty. It is 
not in him as in our modern Romances, where 
Men are drawn in perfection, and we but real 
with a tender weakneſs what we can neither apply 
nor emulate. Homer writ for Men, and therefor 
he writ of them: if the world had been better, 
he would have ſhown it ſo. As the matter now 
ſtands, we ſee his people with the turn of his Age, 
inſatiably thirſting after glory and plunder ; for 
which however he has found them a lawful cauſe, 
_ taken care to retard their ſucceſs by thoſe very 
Ults. | 
In the proſecution of the ſtory every part of it 
has its lefſons of morality : There is brotherly love 
in Agamemnon and Menelaus; Friendſhip in Achille 
and Patroclus; and the love of his Country in 
Hector. But fince we have ſpoken of the Iiad s 
more particular for its Politicks , we may conſider 
the Odyſſey as its Moral is more directly fram'd for 
Ethicks. It carries the Heroe through a world of 
trials, both of the dangerous and pleaſurable nature, 
It ſhows him firſt under moſt ſurprizing weights of 
: , adyerbity , 


(4) Thucyd. li. t. 
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dverſity , among ſhipwrecks and Savages ; all 
eſe he is made to paſs through in the methods 
dy Which it becomes a Man to conquer; a pa- 
jence in ſuffering , and a preſence of mind in 
every accident. It ſhows him again in another 
iew, tempted with the baits of idle or unlawtul 
pleaſures, and then points out the methods of being 
fe from them. But if in general we conſider the 
care our Author has taken to fix his leſſons of mo- 
ality by the proverbs and precepts he delivers, we 
Wihall not wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave 
the appellation of wiſe to Men who ſettled ſingle 
Sentences of truth, ſhould give him the Title ot 
the Father of Virtze for introducing ſuch a number. 
To be brief, if we take the opinion of (a) Horace, 
he has propos'd him to us as a Maſter of morality ; 
he lays down the common philoſophical diviſion 
of Good into pleaſant, profitable, and honeft; and 
then atferts that Homer has more fully and clearly 
inſtructed us in each of them, than the moſt rigid 

Philoſophers. | 
Some indeed have thought notwithſtanding all 
this, that Hamer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his 
inventions; and that others have ſince extracted 
morals out of his itories; as indeed all ſtories are 
capable of being us'd ſo. But this is an opinion 
concerning Poetry which the world has rather 
degenerated into, than begun with. The tradi- 
tions of Orpheus's civilizing mankind by hymns on 
the Gods, with others of the like nature, may 
thow there was a better uſe of the art both known 
and practis'd. There is alſo a remarkable paſſage 
of this kind in the third book of the Odyſſey : that 
| Aga- 
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Agamemnon left one of the (a) Poets ofthoſe times 
in his Court when he ſail'd for Troy; and that 
his Queen was preſerv'd virtuous by his Songs, | 
till Zgy/thus was forc'd to expel him in order to 
debauch her, Here he has hinted what a true poe- 4 
tical ſpirit can do when apply'd to the promotion 1 
of virtue; and from this one may judge he could 
not but deſign that himſelf, which he recommend; 
as the duty and merit ot his proteſſion. Other 
ſince his time may have ſeduc'd the Art to worſe if 
intentions; but they who are offended at the l- 

berties ot ſome Poets, ſhould not condemn all in 

the groſs for trifing or corruption; eſpecially 
when the evidence runs ſo ſtrongly for any one 
to the contrary, % 
We may in general go on to. obſerve, that the 
time when Homer was born did not abound in 
learning: For where-ever Politicks and Morility 
are weak, learning wants its peaceable air to 
thrive in, He is himſelf the Man from whom 
we have the firſt accounts of Antiquity , eitherin | 
its actions or learning; from whom we hear what 

Zgype or Greece could inform him in, and what- 
ever himſelf could diſcover by the ſtrength of. 
Nature or induſtry. But however that we may 
not miſtake the elogies of theſe Ancients who call 
him the Father of Arts and Sciences , and be ſur- 
priz d to find ſo little of them (as they are now 
in perfection) in his works; we ſhould know that 
this character is not to be underſtood at large, as 
if he had included the full and regular ſyſtems of 
every thing: He is to be conſider'd profeſſedly 
only in quality of a Poet; this was his buſineſs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſervient, 
ſo he hasnot fail'd to introduce thoſe ſtrokes of 
; knowledge 
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owledge from the whole circle of Arts and 
iences, which the ſubject demanded either for 
Neceſſity or ornament, This will appear on a fair 
Wicw of him in each ottheſe lights. 
Ws Before his time there were no Hiſtorians in Hiſtory. 
W-cce:; He treated hiſtorically of paſt tranſactions, 
Wc cording as he could be inform'd by tradition, 
Ing, or whatever method there was of preſer- 
Wing their memory. For this we have the conſent 
Sf Antiquity ; they have generally more appeal'd 
his authority, and more inſiſted on it, than on 
ee teſtimony of any other Writer, when they 
Jr cat of the rites, cuſtoms, and manners of firſt 
: times. They have generally believ'd that the 
&s of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſecond Siege of that 
ity, the ſettlement of Rhodes, the Battel between 
hc Curetes and the Ætolians, the ſucceſſion ofthe 
Kings of Mycena by the Sceptre of Agamemnon, 
he acts of the Greeks at Troy, and many other 
uch accounts, are ſome of them wholly preſerv'd 
Dy him , and the reſt as faithfully related as by 
ny Hiſtorian. Nor perhaps was all of his inven- 
ion which ſeems to be feign'd, but rather fre- : 
WW uently the obſcure traces and remains of real 
Perſons and actions, which as (a) Strabo obſetves, 
hen hiſtory was tranſmitted by oral tradition, 
right be mix'd with fable before it came into 
hc hands of the Poet. „ This happen' d (ſays he) 
. to Herodotus , the firſt profefſed Hiſtorian : who 
. is as fabulous as Homer when he defers to the 
. common reports of Countrys; and it is not to 
be imputed to either as a fault, but as a neceſ- 
„ lity of the times „ Nay, the very paſſages 
Which cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with 
being fabulous, might be occaſion'd by their dili- 
gence , and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily 
Vol. J. 2 ies: 1 
(4) Sdabo, J. 1. | . 
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Geogray 
phy. 


he tells us that the Bear, or Stars of the Arif 


it by the lines where they met, into the firy 
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rejected thoſe reports which had paſs'd curren 
in the Nations they deſcrib'd. © 
Before his time there was no ſuch thing as 6 
graphy in Greece. For this we have the ſuffrage of 
(a) Strabo the beſt of Geographers , who approve 
the opinion of Hipparchus and other ancients M 
that Homer was the very Author of it; and upoat 
this account begins his Treatiſe of the Scienc 
it ſelf with an Encomium on him. As to the g. 
neral part of it, we find he had a knowledge 
the Earth's being ſurrounded with the Ocean, b. 
cauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to riſeal 
ſet in it; and that he knew the «ſe of the Star: i, 
Plain from his making ( Ulyſcs ſail by the obſe: 
vation of them. But the inſtance oftneſt alled 
upon this point is the (c) Sheild of Achilles; when 
he places the Earth encompaſs'd with the wi 
and gives the Stars the names they are yet knon 
by, as the Hvades , Pleiades, the Bear, and Ora 
<A, three firſt of theſe he repreſents the Con 
tellations of the northern region; and inthe lll 
he gives a fingle repreſentative of the ſouthen8 
to which (as it were for a counter balance) 
adds a title of greatneſs , he ,, 


circle never diſappear ; as an obſervation which 
agrees with no other, And if to this we a 
(what Eratoſthenes thought he meant) that the fig 
plates which were faſtened on the Sheild, divides 


Zones, * it will appear an original deſign 
Globes and Spheres. In the particular parts d 
Geography. his knowledge is intirely incontek 


| (4) Scraba, Uh. t. initio. (6) Odyſl. A Fo V. 2726 a 
(c) Iliad 19. 5. 482. Cc. a | 
* M. Boivin has lately given à curious draught of ' 
Shield, which is inſerted in the Notes en the XV111g B 
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e. Strabo refers to him upon all occaſions , 
lowing that he knew the extreams of the Earth, 
me of which he names and others he deſcribes 

(28S 7 ſigns , as the Fortunate Iſlands. The ſame (4) 

"I uthor takes notice of his accounts concerning 

ue ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals, and cuſtoms; 

gprs being fertile of medicinal herbs, Libya's 

WF uitfulneſs, where the ewes have horns, and 

"MF can thrice a year, Sc. which are knowledges 

bat make Geography more various and profitable, 

at what all have agreed to celebrate is his Deſ- 

W ription of Greece; which had Laws made for 

1 ts preſervation, and conteſts between Govern- 

rents decided by its authority: Which (6) Strabo 
cknowledges to have no epithet , or ornamental 

"& preſſion for any place, that is not drawn from 

2 5 . . 

I ts nature, quality, or circumſtances ; & profeſſes, 


ter ſo long an interval, to deviate from it only 
here the country had undergone alterations, 
hat caſt the deſcription into obſcurity. 


hen eftabliſh'd. ,, The oratorial elocution ( ſays 
„(c) Strabo) is but an imitation of the poetical: 
,. this appear'd firſt and was approv'd: they who 
| „, imitated it took off the meaſures, but ſtill pre- 
, ſcrv'd all the other parts of Poetry in their 
„ Writings : Such were Cadmus the Mileſian , Phe- 
„ recydes, and Hecatæus. Then their followers 
„took ſomething more from what was left, and 
2» at laſt elocution deſcended into the proſe which 
„ is now among us.“ But if Rhetorick is owing 
to Poetry, the obligation is ſtill more due to 
Homer. He (as (d) Quintilian tells us) gave both 
the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it. ,, Hic 
92 omni- 
(4) Strabo, J. x, . (6b) Sctrab,l. 8. 
(c) Sttabo, I. 1. ( 4) Quiuull, 4 10. % ff. 


In his time, Nherorick was not known; that art Rheto- 
ook its riſe out of Poetry, which was not till tick 


phy. 
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„ omnibus eloquentiæ partibus exemplum e or: uni 
„ dedit : hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate , nl 
„ parvis proprietate , ſuperavit. Idem latus & n 
» ſus jucundus ex gravis, tum copia tum brevitate au 
„ mirabilis , nec poetica modo ſed oratoria virtute en 
„ nentiſimus. From him therefore they Wo 
ſettled the Art found it proper to deduce the 
rules, which was eafily done, when they had 
divided their obſervations into the Kinds and the" 
Ornaments of Elocution. For the Kinds, tie 
„ Ancients (ſays (4) A. Gell.) ſettled them 20 
„ cording to the three which they obſerve in hi 
„principal ſpeakers; his Ulyſſes who is magnificent I 
„ and flowing, his Menelaus who is ſhort and cloſe 
„ and his Neſtor who is moderate & diſpaſſion'd 
„ & has a kind of middle Eloquence participatig 
„of both the former.“ And for the Ornaments, 
() Ariſtotle , the great Maſter of the Rhetoricia ml 
ſhews what deference is paid to Homer, when be 
orders the Orator to lay down his heads, 21 
expreſs both the manners and affections of hi 
work with an imitation of that diction, and thoſkk 
figures, which the divine Homer excell'd in, 
This is the conſtant language of thoſe who ſuc 
ceded him; and the opinion ſo far prevail'd ast0 
make (c) Quintilian obſerve , that they who hae 
written concerning the arts of ſpeaking , tau 
from Homer moſt of the inſtanees of their Sim 
litudes, Amplifications, Examples, Digreſſions, i 


Nz'ural and Arguments. 
Philoſos} 8 


As to Natural Philoſophy, the Age was not ar 
riv'd in which it flouriſh'd; however ſome of | 
notions may be trac'd in him: as when hefay 
that the Fountains and Rivers come from tht 
Ocean, he holds a circulation of fluids in the w | 

u'll 


5 


(42) Aulus Gell. J. 7 cap. 14. 
(b) Ariſt. Topic. 6% Quintil, J. 19, 


f 


„Bus as this is a branch of learning which does not 
ue much inthe way of a Poet who ſpeaks of He- 
roes and Wars; the deſire to prove his knowledge 

this way has only run (4) Politian and others into 
trifling inferences: as When they would have it 
that he underſtood, the ſecrets of Philoſophy be- 
cauſe he mentions the Sun, rain, wind, and thunder. 
The moſt probable way of making out his know- 


the it in Allegories; and that he ſometimes us'd the 

8 names of the Gods as his terms for the Elements, as 
1 the Chymiſts now uſe them for Metals, But in 
applying this to him we muſt tread very careful- 
ly; not ſearching for allegory too induſtriouſſy 
where the paſſage may inſtru&t by example; and 


a endeavouring rather to find the Fable an orna- 
ment to what is eaſily known, than to make it a 
„cover to curious and unknown problems. 

r As for Medicine, ſomething of it muſt have been 


underſtood in that Age, though it was ſo far from 
perfection that (according to (5) Celſus) what 
1 concern'd diet was invented long afterwards by 
e Hippocrates. The accidents of life make the ſearch 
after remedies too indiſpenſable a duty to be ne- 
glected at any time. Accordingly he (c) tells us, 
that the Ægytians who had many medicinal plants 
in their country, were all Phyſicians: and per- 
haps he might have learnt his own skill from his 
= acquaintance with that Nation. The ſtate of war 
FRE Which Greece had liv'd in, requird a knowledge 

min the healing of wounds; and this might make 
him breed his Princes, Achilles, Patroclus, Poda- 
lirius, and Machaon to the ſcience; What Homer 
thus attributes to others he knew himſelf, and he 
has given us reaſon to believe, not lightly, For 


(a) Politian, Prefatio in Hom. 
(6) Cellus, lib. 1. (e) Odyl, J. 4. f. 231. 
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ledge in this kind, is by ſuppoſing he couch'd 


Phyſi ck 


Statuary. 
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ſometimes infuſing (a) lenitives, and at other times 


bitter powders, when the effuſion of blood requir d 


aſtringent qualities. 

For Statuary , it appears by the accounts of 
Zgypt and the Palladium, that there was enough 
Of it very early in the world for thoſe Images which 
were requir'd in the worſhip of their Gods; but 
there are none mention'd as valuable in Greece ſo 


early, nor was the Art eſtabliſh'd on its rules be - 


fore Homer . He found it agreeable to the wor- 
ſhip in uſe, and neceſſary for his machinery, that 


his Gods ſhould be cloath'd in bodies: Wherefore 


he took care to give them ſuch as carry'd the utmoſt 


perfection of the human form; and diſtinguiſh'd 
them from each other even in this ſuperior beau- 


— 


if we conſider his inſight into the ſtructure of the 
human body, it is ſo nice, that he has been judg'd 
by ſome to have wounded his Heroes with too 
much ſcience: Or if we obſerve his cure of wounds, 
which are the accidents proper to an Epic Poem, 
we find him directing the Chirurgical operation, 


9 


ty, with ſuch marks as were agreeable to each of 


the Deities. „ This, ſays (6) Strabo, awaken d 


„the conceptions ofthe moſt eminent Statuarys, 
„ While they ſtrove to keep up the grandeur of that 
„ idea which Homer had impreſs'd upon their ima- 


„ gination; as we read of Phidias concerning the 


„Statue of Jupiter. ,, And becauſe they copy d 
their Gods from him in their beſt performances, 


his deſcriptions became the characters which were 


afterwards purſu'd in all works of a good taſte, 


Hence came the common ſaying of the Ancients, 


„ That either Homer was the only Man who had 
„ ſeen the forms of the Gods; or the only one 
» Who had ſhown them to Men; ,, a pare 
WIC 


(4) I 4. y. 218 and Il, 11. in fines 
(6) Strabo, J. 8. ' 
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nich (c) Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of 
his Theology, different from Strabo's acception 
ef it. 
= There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, 
other Sciences pretended to be found in him. Thus 
Macrobius diſcovers that the chain with which (4) 
Jupiter ſays he could lift the World, is a meta- 
phyſical notion, that means a connexion of all 
things from the ſupream Being to the meaneſt 
part of the Creation. Others, to prove him skil- 
ful in judical Aſtrology, bring a quotation con- 
cerning the births of () Hector and Polydamas on 
the ſame night; who were nevertheleſs of diffe- 
rent qualifications ; one excelling in War, aud 
the other in Eloquence. Others again will have 
him to] be vers'd in Magick, from his ſtories con- 
cerning Circe. Theſe and many of the like nature 
are interpretations ſtrain d or trifling, ſuch as 
Homer does not want for a proot of his learning, 
and by which we contribute nothing to raiſe his 
character, while we ſacrifice ourjudgment to him 
in the eyes of others. 

It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhew- 
ing he was Father of Learning, , a Soul capa- 
ble of ranging over the whole Creation with an 
intelle view, ſhining alone in an Age of 
obſcurity , and ſhining beyond thoſe who have had 
the avantage of more learned Ages ; leaving be- 
hind him a Work not only adorn'd with all the 
knowledge of his own time, but in which he 
has before-hand broken up the fountains of ſeve- 
ral Sciences which were brought nearer to perfec- 
tion by poſterity : A Work which ſhall alwaysftand 
at the top of the ſublime character, to be gaz dat by 


Rea- 
(e) Dacier, Preface te Homer. 


(4) l. 8. . 19. Vi a , Carp, . 
(6), . 3 Macrob. de ſomn, Ccip. Il. 1. e. 144 
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Readers with an admiration of its perfection, and 1 
by Writers with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be 


emulated with ſucceſs, | 


” 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Contention of Achilles and 
Agamemnon. 


N the War of Troy, the Greeks having ſack'd ſome 
of the neighbouring Towns, and taken from thence 
two beautiſul Captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allot- 
ted the firſt to Agamemnon, and the laſs to Achilles. 
Chryſes, the Father of Chryſeis and Prieſt of Apollo, 
comes to the Grecian Camp to ranſome her; with which 
the Action of the Poem opens, in the tenth year of the 
Siege. The Prieſt being refus'd and inſolently diſmiſi d 
by Agamemnon , intreats for vengeance from his Gad, 
who inflitts a peſtilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls. 
a Council, and encourages Chalcas to declare the cauſe 
of it , who atributes it go the refuſal of Chryſeis. The 
Kang being obliged to ſend back his Captive, enters into 
a furious conteſt with Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies : 
ho-vewer as ke had the abſolute — of the Army. 


vol, 1, 5 
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hy ſeizes on Briſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent 
withdraws himſeif and his Forces from the reſt of the 
Greeks ; and complaining to Thetis , ſhe ſapplicates ju- 
Piter , to render them ſenſible of the wrong done to her 
Son, by giving victory to the Trojans. Jupiter gran- 
ting her ſuit incenſes Juno, between whom the debate 
runs high, till they are reconciled by the addreſs of 
Vulcan. 1 
The time of two and twenty days is talen up in thii 
book; nine during the plague, one in the Council and 
quarrel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's ftay with 
the Ethiopians, as whoſe return Thetis prefers her Pe- 
tition. The Scene lies in the Grecian Camp, then change: © 
7 Chryſa , and lafily ro Olympus. . 


* — 
6— 


* 


He Wrath of Peley's Son, the direful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, o Goddeſs, ing! 
That Wrath which hurl'd to Plato's gloomy reign, 
The Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely ſlain; 1 
Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked shore 1 
Dexouring dogs and hungry Vultures tore. 
Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, | 
Such was the ſov'reign doom, & ſuch the will of Jou. W 
Declare, o Muſe! in what ill- fated hour 4 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife , from what offended Pow'r? | 
Latona's Son a dire contagion ſpread, 11 
And heap'd the Camp with mountains of the dead; 
The King of Men his rev'tend Prieſt defy'd, 
And for the King's offence, the People dy'd. 
' For Chryfes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 15 


Hls.captive Daughter from the ViRor's chain. 
9 | \ Sap» 


„Deo K. 3 

Suppllant the venerable Father ſtands ; 

polls's awful enſigns grace his hands: 

By theſe he begs; and lowly bending down , 

Extends the Sceptre and the laurel Crown. 20 

He ſu'd to all, but chief jmplor'd for grace 

The Brother-Kings, of Atrexs Royal race. : 
Ye Kings & Warriors! may your vows be crown'd,. 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground. 

May Jove reſtore you, when your tons are o er, 25 

Saſe to the pleaſures of your native shore. 

But oh! relieve a wretched Parent's pain, 

And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again: 

If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phabus, Son of Jove. 30 
The Greeks in shouts their joint aſſent declare 

The Prieſt to rev rence, and releaſe the Fair. 

Not ſo Atrides : He, with Kingly pride, 

Repuls d the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 


4 | Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 33 


Nor ask, preſumptuous, what the King detains ; 
Hence, with thy laurel Crown, and Golden rod, 
Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of. thy God. 

Mine is thy Daughter, Prieſt, and shall remain, 
And pray'rs, and ars, & bribes shall plead in vain; 
Till time shall rifle ey'ry youthful grace, 4. 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


In daily labours of the loom employed, 


Or doom d to deck the bed she once enjoy'd 
— Hence 


8 Ronni Alo, 
Hence then: to Argos shall the Maid retire; ; 45 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping Sire. 

The trembling Prieſt along the shore return'd J 
And in the anguish of a Father mourn'd. 
Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 


Silent he wander d by the ſounding Main: 30 


Till fafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 


Thou guardian Pow'r of Cilla the divine, 5 l 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 5; 


And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's Shores; 4 4 


If e er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred Fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen lain ; 

God of the filver bow! thy shafts employ , 
Avenge thy Servant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 


Thus Chryſes pray'd: the fav'ring Pow'r attends, A 


And from Olympus' lofty tops deſcends. 

Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his ſilver : shafts reſound . 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 65 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 
The Fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hifling fly the feather d Fates below. 

On Mules and Dogs th' infection firſt began, 

And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix d in Man. 70 
For nine long nights, thro” all the dusky air 

The Pyres thick flaming shot a diſmal glare. 


But 
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But e're the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis God -like Son 
Conven'd to Council all the Grecian train; 738 
For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſhin. 

= Th' Aſſemby ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 

1 Achilles thus the King of Men adreſt, 

1 Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore, 

And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before? 80 
The Plague deſtroying whom the Sword would ſpare, 
'Tis time to fave the few remains of war. 

But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 
Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 

or learn the waſtful vengeance to remove, 85 
By myſtic dreams; for dreams deſcend from Jove. 
lf broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 

ret Altars ſmoke, and Hecatombs be paid. 

Jo Heav'n aton'd shall dying Greece reſtore, 

And Phebus dart his burning shafts no more. 90 
hne ſaid and fate: when Chalcas thus reply'd, 

4 Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian Prieſt and Guide, 

W That ſacred Seer whoſe comprehenſive view 

The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
Upriting flow , the venerable Sage 95 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 

= Bclov'd of Jeve, Achilles! wou dſt thou ad 

= Why angry Phabus bends his fatal bow? 

WT Firſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 

Of ſure protection by thy pow'r and ſword. 100 
a 3 For 
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For I muſt ſpeak what- wiſdom would conceal ; 
And truths invidious to the Great reveal. 
Bold is the task, when Subjects grown too wiſe 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 2 
For tho we deem the short - liv'd fury paſt, 105 
'Tis ſure, the mighty will revenge at laſt. 1 
To whom Pelides, From thy inmoſt ſoul 4 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without control. 
Ev'n by that God, I ſwear, who rules the day, 8 
To whom thy hands the Vows of Greece convey, 10 4 | 
And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his Prieſt shall lift an impious hand: | 
Not ev'n the Chief by whom our Hoſts are led, 115 f 
The King of Kings, shall touch that ſacred head. 
Encourag d thus, the blameleſs Man replies: 
Nor vows unpaid, nor flighted ſacrifice , 
But he, our Chief, provok'd the raging peſt , ; 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd Prieſt. no 
Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 1 
Bat plagues $hall ſpread, and fun'ral fires increaſe, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, | 
To her own Chryſa ſend the black-ey'd Maid, 
Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and pray'r, 1; 
The Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown, 


The Monarch ſtarted from his shining throne ; | F 4 
Black BN 
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Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
And from his eyeballs flash'd the living fire. 130 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, | 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 

Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage bring, 
And till thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King ? 

For this are Ph bus Oracles explor'd, 135 
To teach the Greets to murmur at their Lord? 

For this with falſe hoods is my honour ſtain d: 

I; Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous Maid I hold, 

And heav'rly charms prefer to proffer d Gold? 140 
A Maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with ev'ry grace, 
Not half fo dear were Clytemneſtras charms , , 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms, 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her fail; 14 
Our cares are only for the Publick - weat: 

Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 

And ſuffer, rather than my People fall. . 

The prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 

So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. , x59 
But ſince for common good I yield he Fair, 

My private laſs let grateful Gr repair; "> 
Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain , 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. | 

Inſatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 158 

Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize t 

| - as —_— 
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Would ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey shou'd yield; 
The due reward of many a well - fought field 2 
The ſpoils of Cities raz d, and Warriors ſlain, I 
We share with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 3 
(That trick of Tyrants) may be born by Slaves. 
Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 

The ſpoils of Lion shall thy loſs requite, 


Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conqu ring pow'rs Bl 


Shall humbte to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 166 
Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign J 

With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 

Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 

Think not to rob me of a Soldier's right. 170 

At thy demand shall I reſtore the Maid? 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid, 

Such as a King might ask; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. | 

Or grant me this, or with a Monarch's claim 175 

This hand shall ſeize ſome other captive dame, 

The mighty Ajax shall his prize reſign; 

Ulyſſes ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain ; 

And rage he may, but he shall rage in vain. 180 

But this when time requires -,- It now remains 


We launch a Bark to plow the watry plains, 


And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's shores, 
With choſen Pilots, and with lab ring oars. 
| | Soon 
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Soon Shall the Fair the ſable Ship aſcend, - 185 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend; a 
This Creta's King, or Ajax shall fulfill, 

Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 

Or, if our Royal pleaſure shall ordaig , 

Achilles' ſelf conduct her o'er the main: 190 
W Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

ne God propitiate, and the peſt aſſwage. 
At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply'd; 

O Tyrant, arm'd with infolence and pride! 
Inglorious ſlave to int'reſt, ever jajn'd t95- 
RS With fraud unworthy of a Royal mind. 

RS What gen'rous Greek obedient to thy word, 

Shall form an ambush, or shall lift the ſword ? 

What cauſe have 1 to war at thy decree? — 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me. 200 
To Phtia's Realms no hoſtile troops they led; 

Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed: 

Far hence remoy'd , the hoarſe reſounding Main 

And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 

Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harvoſts grace, 2059 
Rich in ker fruits, and in her rhartial Race. | 
Hither we fail'd, a voluntary throng , 

T' avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 

What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled Nations draws, 

But thine, Ungrateful, and thy Brother's cauſe ? 210- 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 

Diſgrac'd and ipjur'd by the Man we ſerve? 
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Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 335 


Thy $hort-liv'd friendship, and thy groundleſs hate. 
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And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away; 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 

A prize as ſmall, o Tyrant! match'd with thine, 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 216 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 


Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 3 
Some trivial preſent to my ships I bear, 1 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 . 
But know, proud Monarch, I'm thy Slave no more,; 
My Fleet shall waft me to Theſalia's shore. 7 l 


Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

What ſpoils, what conqueſts shall Atrides gain? 
To this the King: Fly, mighty Warriour ! fly, 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy . = 

There want not Chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jove himſelf shall guard a Monarch's right. 
Of all the Kings (the Gods diftinguish'd care) 

To pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear: 230 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ , 

And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. 

If thou haſt ſtrength, t' was Heav'n that ſtrength be- 
For know, vain Man! thy valour is from God. [ftow'd, 


Rule thy own Realms with arbitrary ſway ; 
I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 


Ga, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here, 
\Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 249 
ws « Know), 


en r tt 
Know, if the God the beateous Dame demand, 
My Bark shall waft her to her native land; 
But then prepare, imperiaus Prince prepare , 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive Fair ; 
Ev'n in thy Tent T1! ſeize the blooming prize, 245 
Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 
Hence $hak thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou ſtood'ſt a Rival of Imperial pow'r; 
; And hence to all our Hoſt it shall be known, | 
= That Kings are ſubje& to the Gods alone. 250 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt, 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd , 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd ; 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 255 
Force thro' the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord; 
This whiſpers ſoft his vengeance to controul , 
And calm the riſing tempelt of his ſoul . 
Juſt as in anguish of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, 
While half unsheath'd appear'd the glitt ring blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, = 
Sent by the Siſter and the Wife of Jove; 
(For both the Princes claim'd her equal care) 
Behind she ſtood, and by the Golden hair | 
Achilles ſeiz'd; to him alone confeſt ; 1 
A fable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt, . 
He ſees, and ſudden to the Gaddeſs cries , 
Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
85 | Deſcengy 
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| Deſcends Mizervs, in her guardian care, 


A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 279 

From Atreus' Son ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear | (the progeny af Jove replies) 


To calm thy fury I forſake the skies: 


Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign d, 175 7 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. ö 
By awful Juna this command is giv'n ; 
The King and you are both the care of Heay'n , 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But shcath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 280 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r ) 
Thy injur'd Honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud Monarch shall thy Arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendship with a boundleſs ſtore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 28; 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey, | 

To her Pelides, With regardful ear 
Tis juſt, o Goddeſs! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs ; 
Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gads will bleſs. 290 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd Maid; 
Then in the $heath return'd the shining blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to bigh Olympus flies, 
And joins: the ſacred Senate of the skies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 295 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke . 


. 


* 
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O Monſter, mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou Dog in forchead , but in heart a Deer 
When wert thou known in ambush'd fights to date, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of War ? 300 
Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant dye. 
So much 'tis ſafer thro' the camp to go, 
And rob a Subject, than deſpoil a Foe. 
W Scourge of thy People, violent and baſe! 305 
Sent in Jove's anger on a ſlavish Race, 
Who loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt, 
Now by this ſacred Sceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never more shall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 310 
Which ſever'd from the trunk (as. I from thee) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 
This Sceptre , form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 
An enfign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice ſprings : 
(Tremendous Oath ! inviolate to Kings) 316 
By this | ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain : 
When fluch'd with ſlaughter, Hector comes, to ſpread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 320 
Then shalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to fave: 
Then rage in bitterneſs of Soul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy Foe, 

He 


The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian State. 
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He ſpoke; & furious, hurl d againſt the ground 
His Sceptre ſtatt d with golden ſtuds around, Þ6 
Then ſternly filent fate : With like diſdain, 
The raging King return'd his frowns again. 
To calm their paſſion with the words of 4ge, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian Sage; 330 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuafion $kill'd ; 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd . 
Two generations now had paſt away, 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway : 
Two Ages O'er his native Realm he reign'd, 337 
And pow ti' example of the third remain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable Man; 
Who thus, with mild benevolence , began. 
What shame, what woe is this to Greece! what joy 
To Trey's proud Monarch, & the friends of Troy ! 340 
That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 


Young as you are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neſtor's years and wiſdom vain. 
A Godlike Race of Heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes shall view! 
Lives there a Chief to match Piruhous' fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus deathleſs game? 
Theſes: , endu'd with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight? 350 
With theſe of old to toils of battel bred, 


In early youth my hardy days I led; 
| Fir d 
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rd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds 

And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 

Strongeſt of men,they pierc'd the mountain Boar, 4 

Rang'd the wild defarts red with Monſters gore, 

And from their hills the shaggy Centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 

When Neflor ſpoke , they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If, in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wiſe, 360 

Do you, young Warriors, hear my age adviſe, 

Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave. 

Nor thou, Achilles, treat our. Prince with pride; 

Let Kings be juſt, and ſov'reign pow'r preſide. 36s - 

Thee, the firſt honours of the War adorn, 

Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 

Him awful Majeſty exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſceptred Sons of Jove. 

Let both unite with wel- conſenting mind, 370 

So shall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 

Leave me, 0 King ! to calm Achilles' rage ; 

Rule thou thy ſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 

Forbid it Gods! Achilles should be loſt, 

The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our Hoſt. 37; 
This faid, he ceas'd; The King of Men replies; 

Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe, 

But that imperious , that unconquer'd Soul, 

No laws can limit, no reſpect controul, _ 

Before 
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Before his pride muſt his Superiors fall, 3% 
His word the Law, and he the Lord of all? 

Him muſt our Hofts, our Chiefs, our ſelf obey ? 
What King can bear a Rival in his ſway ? 


Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have giv'n; ] 


Has foul reproach a privilege from Heav'n? 383 
Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 

Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 

To live thy Slave, and till to ſerve in vain, 


Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree : 390 


Command thy Vaſſals, but command not me. 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 

My prize of War, yet tamely ſee reſum'd; 

And ſeize ſecure: No more Achilles draws 
His conqu' ring ſword in any Woman's cauſe. 39; 
The Gods command me to forgive the paſt; 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 
For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 
At this, they ceas'd; the ſtern debate expir'd: 400 

The Chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. | 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 
Where near his Tents his hollow Veſſels lay. 
Mean. time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oats 

A welk-rigg'd Ship for Chryſa's ſacred Shores. 405 
High on the deck was fair Chryſeis plac'd, 


And ſage Ulyſes with the conduct grac'd. 
| Ve 
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Sie in her fides the Hecatomb they ſtow'd; 
hen ſwiftly failing , cut the liquid road. 
The Hoſt to expiate next the King prepares, 410 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray'rs. | 
Wash'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Art cleans'd, and caſt th' ablutions in the Main. 
BS Along the shore whole Hecatombs were laid, 
And Bulls and Goats to Phabus' Altars paid. 415 
ruye fable fumes in curling ſpires atiſe , 
And waft their grateful odours to the skies. 
Tue Army thus in ſacred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 
To wait his will two ſacred Heralds ſtood, 420 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achille Tent (he cries) 
Thence bear Briſeis as our Royal prize: 
Submit he muſt ; or if they will not part, 
Ourſelf in arms shall tear her from his heart. Mts 
Th' unwilling Heralds act their Lord's commands 
Penſive they walk along the barren ſands :” 
Arriv'd, the Heroe in his Tent they find, 
With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 
At awful diſtance long they filent ſtand, 430 
Loath to adrance, or ſpeak theit hard command; 
Decent confuſion ! This the Godlike Man 
Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began, 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye facred Miniſters of Men and Gods! 435 
vl. J. B I khow 
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I know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came 
Not you, but your imperious Lord I blame. 
 Patroclus haſte » the fair Briſcis bring; 
Conduct my Captive to the haughty King, 
But witneſs, Heralds, and proclaim my Vow, 446 
Witneſs to Gods above, and Men below ! 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs Tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
Unmoy'd as Death Achilles shall remain, 
Tho' proſtrate Greece should bleed at ev'ry vein: 44; 
The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his Hoſt, 
Unskill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 
In blood and ſlaughter shall repent at laſt. 
Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought : 450 
She, in ſoft Sorrows, and in penſive thought, 
Paſt filent, as the Heralds held her hand, 
And oft look't back, flow moving o'er the ſtrand, 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 
But ſad retiring to the ſounding $hore, 455 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep from whence his Mother. ſprung 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy Main. 
O Parent Goddeſs ! ſince in early bloom 460 
Thy Son muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; 
Sure f to ſo short a race of glory born, 
Great Jove in juſlice should this ſpan adorn: 
. ; Honour 
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Honour and Fame at leaſt the Thund'tet ow'd; 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God, 465 
If yon' proud Monarch thus thy Son defies, 
Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far in the deep receſſes of the Main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reig'n, 
The Goddeſs-Mother heard. The waves divide; 470 
And like 4 miſt she roſe above the tide; 
Beheld him mourning on the naked $hores , 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 
Why grieves my Son ? Thy anguish let me $hare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a Parent's care. 475 
He deeply ſighing ſaid: To tell my woe, | 
I; but to mention what tdo well you know. 
From Theb? ſacred to Apoilo's name, 
(Altion's Realm) our conqu'ring Army came, 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 480 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the Soldier's toils ; 
But bright Chryſers , heav'nly prize! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed, 
The Prieſt of Phæbus ſought by gifts to gain 
His beauteous Daughter from the Victor's chain; 485 
The Fleet he teach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown , 
Entreating all: buc chief implor'd for grace 
The brother Kings of Atreus Royal race: 
The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 499 
The Prieſt to rey'rence, and releaſe the Fair : 
HW G Not 
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Not ſo Atrides; He, with wonted pride 

The Sire inſulted, and his gifts deny d. 

Thr inſulted Sire (his God's peculiar care) 

To Phebus pray d, and Phabus heard the pray T. 49; 
A dreadful Plague enſues; Th' avenging darts 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A Prophet then, inſpir'd by Heav'n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the woes: 
My elf the firſt th' aſſembl'd chiefs incline 500 
T' avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath , the Monarch ſtorm'd; 
Incens'd he threaten d, and his threats perform'd. 
The fair Chryſe:is to her Sire was ſent, 

With offer'd gifts to make the God relent: 505 
But now he ſeiz d Briſeis heav'nly charms , 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 
Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 
And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

But Goddeſs! thou, thy ſuppliant Son attend, $510 
To high Olympus shining Court aſcend , 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 
That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th' ethereal Hoſt, 515 
When bold Rebellion shook the realms above, 
Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 


The warlike Maid, and Monarch of the Main, 
; The 
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The Traytor-Gods , by mad ambition driv'n; 520 
Durſt threat with chains th'Omnipotence of Heav'n. 
Then calt'd by thee, the Monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus , Men Ægean name) 
Thro' wondring skies enormous ſtatk'd along: 
Not » he that shakes the folid Earth ſo ſtrong: 525 N 
With giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandish'd round him all his hundred hands; 
Th' affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful Lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 
This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 530 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong to their Fleet and Main; 
To heap the shores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a King. 535 
Let Agamemnan lift his haughty head 
O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e' er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt Warrior of the Grecian Race. 

Unhappy Son! (fair Thetis thus replies, $40 
White tears celeſtial trikle from her eyes) | 
Why have I born thee with a Mother's throes, 

To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 
So short a fpace the light of heav'n to view! 
So short a ſpace, and fill'd with ſorrow too! 84g 
Oh might a Parent's careful wish prevail, 
Far, far from ion should thy veſſels fail, 
by And 
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And thou, from Camps remote, the danger shun, 
Which now „ Alas ! too nearly threats my Son. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go, ze 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow : 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ships from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war, 
The Sire of Gods, and all th' Etherial train, 
On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, x55 
Now mix with Mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The feaſt of Zchiopia's blameleſs Race: 
Twelye days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
' Returning with the twelfth reyolving light. 
Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high. tribunal of immortal Jove. 561 
The Goddeſs ſpoke : The rowling waves uncloſe; 
Then down the deep she plung'd from whence she 
And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, [roſe, 
In wild reſentment for the Fair he loſt. 565 
In Chry/a's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; | 
Beneath the deck the deftin'd victims ftow'd ; 
The fails they furl'd, they lash'd the maſt aſide, 
And dropt theiv anchors, and the Pinnaco ty'd. 
Next on the shore their hecatomb they land, 579 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Uiyſſes led to Phabus' ſacred Fane, 
Where at his ſolemn Altar, as the Maid 


He gave to Chryſes, thus the Heroe fad. - 575 
5 | Hall 
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Hail rev'rend Prieſt! to Phabus awful dome 
A Suppliant I from great Atrides come: 
Unranſam'd here receive the ſpotleſs Fair; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy God who ſcatters darts around , 380 


Aton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 


At this, the Sire embrac d the Maid again , 


2 80 ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 
nen near the Altar of the darting King, 


Diſpos d in rank their hecatomb they bring: 383 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The facred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus, with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray r. 

God of the filyer bow , thy ear incline, 390 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 
And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguish'd rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy Prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt , 
Once more attend! avert the waſtful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray d, Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 69g 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew : 
The limbs they ſever from th' inclofing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, diyide: 

B. 4 On 
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On thefe, in double cawls involv'd with art, i 

The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 605 
The Prieſt himſelf before his Altar ſtands, 

And bufns the off ring with his holy hands, 

Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; | 
The Youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus facrific'd , and entrails dreſt, 610 
Th' affiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each reeeives his share. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt , 

With pure libations they conclude the feaſt; 613 
The Youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas d, diſpenſe the flowing bowls arqund, - 
With lime divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Peans lengthen'd till the Sun deſcends: 

The Greeks reſtor'd the grateful notes prolong; 619 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. | 
"Twas night: the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie; 

Till roſie morn had purpled o'er the sky: 

Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt ; indulgent gales 
Supply'd by Phæbus, fill the ſwelling fails; 625 
' The milk white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below, 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian Camp appear d i in view. = 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

EX Then 


Then part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 
The Ships and Tents in mingled proſpect lay. 

But raging ſtill amidſt his navy ſate 
The ſtern Achilles „ ſtedfaſt in his hate; 635 
Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd; 

But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 

In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 639 
Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 
W The Gods had ſummon'd to th Olympian height. 
Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 

Leads the long order of Ætherial pow'rs. 

When like a morning miſt, in early day; 

Roſe from the flood the Daughter of the Sea; 645 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt, 

There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The Thund'rer ſate; where old Olympus shrouds 
His hundred heads in heav'n, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood ; One hand she plac'd © 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 65 
If e'er, o Father of the Gods! she ſaid, 

My words cou'd pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my Son beſtow, 

And pay in glory what in life you owe.' 655 
Fame is at leaſt by heav'nly promiſe due 

To life ſo short, and now dishanour'd too. 

Avenge this wrong , oh ever juſt and wiſe! 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe; © 
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Till che proud King, and all th' Achaien Rage 669 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 

Thus Thetis ſpoke hut Jove in ſilence held 
The ſacred counſels of his breaſt canceal'd. 

Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 604 
Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt, 
O Sire of Gods and Men! thy ſuppliant hear , 
Refuſe, or grant; far what has Jove to. fear ? 

Or oh declare, of all the pow'rs abave 

Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jave ? 

She ſaid; and ſighing thus the God replies 670 
Who rolls the Thunder o'er the vaulted skies; 
What haſt thou ask d? Ah why should Jove engage 
In foreign conteſts, and domeſtic rage, 

The Gods complaints, and Juzo's fierce alarms, 
While I, tao partial, aid the Trojan Arms? 6575 
Go, left the haughty partner of my ſway 

With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 

But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'er is ſped; 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 

The Nod that ratifies the will divine, 680. 
The faithful, fix d, irrevocable fign ; 

This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfills thy vows. . . 
He ſpoke, and awful, bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the Nod, 
The ſtamp of Fate, and ſanction of the God. 68x 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Qlympus to the centre shagk, 
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Swift to the ſeas profound the Con flies, 
Joue to his ſtarry manſſon in the skies. 
The shining Synod of th Immortals wait 690 
The coming God, and from their Thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing ſilent, wrapt in holy fear, 


— 


Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 


Trembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the Throne, 


All, but the God's imperious Queen alone: 695 


Late had she view'd the ſilver footed Dame, 

And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 

Say, artful manager of Heav'n (she cries) 

Who now partakes the ſecrets of the skies? 

Thy Juno knows not the decrees of Fate, 700 
In vain the partner of Imperial ſtate. 

What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Jove in prudence from his conſort hides ? 

To this the Thund'rer : Seek not thou to find 
The facred counſels of Almighty mind ; 705 
Involy'd'in darkneſs lies the great decree, 

Nor can the depths of Fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt shalt knoy ; 
The firſt of Gods abaye and Men below: Jog 
But thou, nor they, shall ſearch the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul, 

Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the skies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 

And thus return d. Auſtere Saturnius,' ſay, 714 
From whence this wrath, or who contrauls thy ſway 2 
Thy 
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Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 

And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe, 

But tis for Greece I fear: For late was ſeen 

In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed Queen. 

Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 720 

Nor was the fignal vain that shook the sky. 

What fatal favour has the Goddeſs won, 

To grace her fierce inexorable Son ? 

Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 

And glut his vengeance with my People ſlain. 725 
Then thus the God : Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 

That ftrives to learn what Heav'n reſolves to hide; 

Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuaus and abhorr'd, 

Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 

Let this ſuffice; th' immutable decres 130 

No force can shake: What is, that owght to be. 

Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 

But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 

Th united ſtrength of all the Gods above 

In vain reſiſts th' Omnipotence of Jove. 735 

The Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply; 

A rev'rend horror filenc'd all the sky. 

The feaſt diſturb'd with forrow Vulcan faw, 

His Mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; 

Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 740 

Thus interpos d the Architect divine. | 

The wretched: quarrels of the mortal ftate 


Are far unworthy , Gods! of your debate: 
Let 
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Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, _ 
We, in eternal peace and conſtant joy. 745 
rhou, Goddeſs-Mother, with our Sire comply, 
Nor break the ſacred union df the sky: 
Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he shake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods. 
If you ſubmit, the Thund' rer ſtands appeas d; 750, 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd, 

Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and riſing with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown'd , 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 

Goddeſs (he cry'd) be patient and obey. 755 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but prieve, unable to defend. 


WF What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 


Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove? 

Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 760 
Hurl'd headlong downward from th' etherial height; 
Toſt all the day in rapid circles round, 

Nor till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt; 764 
The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 

He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd , 
Which, with a ſmile, the white arm'd Queen recety'd. 
Then to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his turn, 

Each to his lips apply'd the nectar'd urn. 

Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 770 

And unextinguish'd laughter shakes the skies. 
| £ Thus 
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Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong; 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
Apollo tun'd the Lyre; the Muſes round | | . | 
With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound. 774 
Mean time the radiant Sun, to mortal ſight | 
Deſcending ſwift; roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart , 

The shining monuments of Vulcan's art: 
Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Tryal of the Army, and Catalo- 
gue of the Forces. 


UelrEA in ferſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, 
ſends a deceitful Viſion to Agamemnon , perſuading 
im to lead the Army 20 Barr ; in order to make ihe 
Greeks ſenſible of their want ef Achilles. The General 
who is deluded with the hopes of taking Troy, withour 
his aſſiſtance , but fears the Army was diſcourag d by his 
abſence, and the late Plague, as well as by length of 
time, contrives to make trial of their diſpoſition by 4 
ſiratagem. He firſt communicates his deſign to the Princes 
in Council, that he would propoſe a return to the Sol- 
diers, and that they should put a ſiop to them if thi 
Propoſal was embrat d. Then he aſſembles the whole Hoſt, 
and wupen moving for 4 return is Greece, they — 
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mouſty agree to it and run to prepare the ships. They 47t 
Mttain'd by the management of Ulyſſes, who chaſtiſes the 
inſolente of Therſites. The Aſſembly is recall d, ſeveral 
| made on the occaſion, and at length the advice if 
eſtor follow'd ; which was to make a general muſt 
of the Troops, and to divide them into their ſeveral Na. 
tions, before they proceeded to battel. This gives occaſun 
o the Poet to ennumorate all the Forces of the Greeks 
and Trojans, in a large Catalogue. 
_ The Time employ'd in this book conſiſts not intirely of 
one day. The Scene lies in the Græcian- Camp, ant 
pon the Sea-Shore; toward the end it removes 10 Troy, 
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Ow pleaſing Sleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the Tents the Grecian Leaders lie; 
Th' Immortals flumber'd on their Thrones above, 
All, but the ever- wakeful eyes of Jove. 
To honour Thetis Son he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war : 
Then bids an empty Phatitome riſe to ſight , 
And thus commands the Viſion of the night. 

Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air; 
To Agamemnon's ample Tent repair. 10 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 
Declare, ev'n now 'tis giv'n him to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide - extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with Fate contend, /15 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. | 
' Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding In waits th' impending fall, 
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Swift as the word the vain Illuſion fled; 
Deſcends and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 20 
Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian Sage; 
Renown'd fot wiſdom, and rever'd for age ; 


Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing , 
And thus the flatt ring Dream deceives the King. 


Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 25 


Ch Atreu Son, canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 


Ill fits a Chief who mighty Nations guides, 
Directs in Council, and in War preſides, 
To whom its ſafety 4 whole People owes, 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 39 
Monarch awake! tis Fove's command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heavn'ly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 
Ev'n now, o King! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty tow'rs of wide- extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with Fate contend , 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end: 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th'.impending fall. 40 
Awake, but waking this advice approve , 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove ; 

The Phantome faid ; then vanisb'd from his ſight , 
Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 
A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; 45 
Hate in thought , he ſacks untaken Trey: 
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Vain as he was, and to the future blind; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret Fate deſign'd; 
What mighty toils to either Hoſt remain, 
What ſcenes of grief and numbers of the ſlain! 3 
Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeſtial myrm'ring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a flender veſt he drew, 
Around him next the Regal mantle threw., 

Th' embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd, « 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his fide ; 
And laſt his arm the maſſy Sceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 

Now roſie Morn aſcends the court of Jove, 
Liſts up her light, and opens day above. 
The King diſpatch'd his Heralds, with commands 
To range the Camp, and ſummon all the Bands: 
The gath'ring Hoſts the Monarch's word obey ; 
While to the Fleet Atrides bends his way. h 
In his black Ship the Pylian Prince he found, 0 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around. 

Th' Aſſembly plac'd, the King of Men expreſt 
The counſels Jab'ring in his artful breaſt, 

Friends and Confed'rates! with attentive cat 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 79 
Late as I flumber'd in the shades of night, 
A Dream divine appear'd before my fight ; 
Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 
The fame in habit, and in mien the fame, 
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The heav'nly Phantome hoverd o'er my head, 75 
And, doſt thou ſleep, Oh Azreus Son? (he faid) 
in fits a Chief who mighty Nations guides, ́ 
Directs in Council and in War preſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 80 
Monarch awake! tis Joves command TI bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care; 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain ; 
Ev'n now, o King! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 85 
The lofty tow'rs of wide extended Troy. ; 
For now no more the Gods with Fate contend , 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end: 
Deſtruction hangs 'o'er. yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding  1jon waits th' impending fall. 90 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey! 
The Viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 
Now, valiant Chiefs! ſince Heav'n itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouze the Sons of Greece to arms, 
But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 95 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war: | 
To move the Troops to meaſure back the Main , 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and fate; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 
( Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy Realms obey'd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, _ * - 
Nor doubt the Viſion of the pow'rs divine, 
C 2 Sent 
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Sent by great 'Jove to him who rules the Hoſt ; 

Forbid it Heav'n , this warning should be loſt ! 

Then let us haſte, obey the Gods alarms, to 

And join to rouze the Sons of Greece to arms. 
Thus ſpoke the Sage: The Kings without delay 

Diſſolve the Council, and their Chief obey : 

The ſceptred Rulers lead: the following Hoft 

Pour'd forth by thouſands , darkens all the coaſt. 110 

As from ſome rocky cleft the Shepherd ſecs 

Cluſt ring in heaps on heaps the driving Bees, 

Rolling, and black ning, ſwarms ſucceding ſwarms, 

With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms; 

Dusky they ſpread, a cloſe-embudy'd crowd, 11; 

And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the Tents and Ships, a length'ning train 

Spreads all the beach, and wide o'ershades the plain: 

Along the region runs a deaf ning ſound ; 

Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground, 

Fame flies before, the Meſſenger of Jove, 121 

And shining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 

Nine ſacred Heralds now proclaiming loud 

The Monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt ning crowd. 

Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 125 

And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the car, 

The King of Kings his awful figure rais'd; 

High in his hand the golden Sceptre blaz d: 

The golden Sceptre, of celeſtial frame, 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 130 

To 
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To Pelops he th' immortal gift refign'd ; 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 
In Atreut hand; which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyefles next the prize deſcends; 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's Reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the Main. 

On this bright Sceptre now the King reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech defign'd, 
Ye Sons of Mars, partake your Leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and Brothers of the War! 140 
Of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 
And heav'nly Oracles believ'd in vain. 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown d, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils. 
Now shameful flight alone can fave the Hoſt, 145 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
$0 Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 
At whoſe command whole Empires riſe or fall: 
He Shakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And Towns and Armies humbles to the duſt. 156 
What shame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Ob laſting sbame in ev'ry. future Age! 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. By 
da ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 153 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaſt, | 
All rank'd by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trejan Slave to pour the wine 
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But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown , 

And Troy prevails by Armies not her own. 60 

Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 

Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 

Our cordage torn, decay'd our Veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 

Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 165 

Our weeping wives, our tender Children call: 

Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 

*Tis Nature's voice , and Nature we obey. 

Our shatter'd Barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 

| Safe and inglorious, to our native shore. 170 

Fly , Grecians fly , your ſails and oars employ , 

And dream no more of Heav'n defended Troy. 
His deep deſign unknown, the Hoſts approve 

Altrides' Speech. The mighty numbers move. 

So roll the billows to th' Icarian shore, 175 

From eaſt and ſouth when winds begin to roar. 

Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 

The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 

And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend , 

Before the blaft the lofty harveſts bend : 180 

Thus o'er the field the moving Hoſt appears, 

With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 

The gath'ring murmur ſpreads; their trampling feet 

Beat the laoſe ſands, and thicken. to the Fleet. 

With long-reſounding cries they urge the Train, 


To fit the Ships, and launch into the Main, 186 
X They 
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They toil, they ſweat, thick elouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours eccho to the skies. 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoftile plain, 
And Fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 190 
But Jove's Imperial Queen their flight ſurvey d, 
And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd Maid. 

Shall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpunish'd this perfidious race ? 
Shall Trey, shall Priam, and th' adult rous Spouſe, ' 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 196 


= And braveſt Chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 


Lie unreveng'd on yon' deteſted plain? 
No - - let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent shine in brazen arms. 209 
Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte; the flying Hoſt detain, 
Nor let one ſail be hoiſted on the Main. 

Pallas obeys, and from Olympus" height 
Swift to the Ships precipitates her flight ; 
Ulyſes , firſt in publick cares, she found, A208 
For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Heroe ſtood , 
Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Zaerres' Son! | 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial Maid begun) 210 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? 
Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, : 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand Heroes hleed? 

_ Haſte 
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Haſte gen rous Irhacus ! prevent the ame, 21; 
Recall your Armies, and your Chiefs reclaim 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ , 

And to th' Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 

The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike Maid, 
Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd. 220 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd th' Imperial Sceptre of command ; 

Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 

He runs, he flies, thro' all the Grecian train, 

Each Prince of name, or Chief in arms approy'd, 

He fir d with praiſe or with perſuaſion mov'd. 226 

Warriors like yau, with ſtrength & wiſdom blefl, 
By brave examples should confirm the reſt. 

The Monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 

Hie tries our courage, but reſents eur fears, 230 

Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke; 

Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke . 

YJove loves our Chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 

Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 

But if a clam'rqus vile Plehian roſe, nr 

Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows, 
Be ftill thou ſlave! and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in Council and in Field / 
Ye Gods! what Daſtards would our Hoſt command? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a Land. 249 
Be filent Wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of Tyrants, an uſurping Crowd: 
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To one ſole Monarch Jove commits the ſway :- 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 144 
With words like theſe the Troops Ulyſſes rul'd , 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 

Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 
Deſert the ships, and pour upon the plain. F 
Murm' ring they move, as when old Ocean roats, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling shores: 250 
The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, 
The rocks remurmur , and the deeps rebound. 

At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 

And a ſtill filence lulls the Camp ta peace. 
Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 255 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 

Aw'd by no shame, by no reſpect controul'd, 

In ſcandal buſie, in reproaches bold: 

With witty malice , ſtudious to defame, 

Scarn all his joy, and laughter all his aimz 260 
But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyle 

Ta lash the Great, and Monarchs to revile. 

His figure ſuch as might his Soul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 264 
His mountain shoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread , 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long mis-shapen head. 
dpleen to Mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the beft. 

Ulyſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme, 270 
C5 Long 
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Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, ll 
Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak, | 
Sharp was his voice; which in the shrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the Throne, 
Amidft the Glories of ſo bright a Reign, 2) 
What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 
*Tis thine whate'er the Warrior's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely Dames. 
With all the wealth our Wars and Blood beſtow, 
Thy Tents are crowded, and thy Cheſts o'erflow, 
Thus at full caſe in heaps of Riches roll'd, 281 
What grieves the Monarch? Is it thirſt of Gold? 
Say shall we march with our unconquer'd Pow'rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile Tow'rs, f 
And bring the Race of Royal Baſtards here, 26; 
For. Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
But ſafer Plunder thy own Hoſt ſupplies; 
Say would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant Leader's Prize? 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, | 
Some captive Fair, ta bleſs thy Kingly bed? 290 
Whate'er our Maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his Pride, or punish'd for his Luſt. | 
Oh women of Achaia! Men no more! I 
N 


Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 
In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian shore. 
We may be wanted on ſome buſie day, 3F- 
When Hector comes: So great Ackiller may: 
5 a From 3 | 
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Frrom him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
WErom him the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 
WT his mighty Tyrant were no Tyrant long. 309 
Fierce fram his ſeat, at this, Ulyſes ſprings, 
Wn gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
ith indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
Wc views the wretch, and fternly thus replies. 
Peace, factious Monſter, bory to vex the State, 305 
ith wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
urb that impetuous tongue , nor rashly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the Sov'reign Reign. 
ave we not known thee, Slave! of all our Hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 31a 
ink not the Greets to shameful flight to bring, 
or let thoſe lips profane the name of King. © 
Hor our return we truſt the heav'nly pawr's; 
ze that their care; to fight like Men be ours, 
ut grant the Hoſt with wealth the Gen'ral load, 
o Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd? 316 
oppoſe ſome Hero should his ſpoils reſign, 
4 Art thou that Hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 
q ods! let me perish on this hateful shore, 320 
ad let theſe eyes behold my Son na more; 
f. on thy next offence, this hand forbear 
3/0 ſtrip thoſe Arms thau ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 
e xpell the Council where our Princes meet, | 
ua {end thee ſcourg d, and howling thro' _— 
| | 6 
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He faid, and cow'ring as the Daſtard bends, 30 
The weighty Sceptre on his back deſcends : | 
On the round bunch the bloody tumors riſe ; 
The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he fate, and shrunk in abje& fears, 33 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought; 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ? 
What fruits his conduct and his caurage yield? 
Great in the Council, glorious in the Field. 33 
Gen'rous he riſes in the Crown's defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of Inſolence. 
Such juſt examples on Offenders shown , 
Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the Throne. 330 
T was thus the gen ral voice the Heroe prais d, 
Who riſing, high th' Imperial Sceptre rais'd: 
The blue · ey d Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
(In form a Herald) bade the Crowds attend. 
Th' expecting Crawds in till attention hung, 
To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly Tongue. 345 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e're he ſpoke, 
His ſilence thus the prudent Hero broke. 
: Unhappy Monarch! whom the Grecian Race 
With shame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 
Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow , 359 
Once all their voice, but ah ! forgotten now. 
Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructures shoy'd in ashes 1 
— 2 B 
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chold them weeping for their native shore! 
hat cou'd their Wives or helpleſs Children more ? 
hat heart but melts to leave the tender Train, 356 
\ad, one short month, endure the wintry Main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we vish our peaceful Seat, 
When the Ship toſſes, and the Tempeſts beat : 
Chen well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 360 
WT he tedious length of nine revolving years. 
Qt for their grief the Grecian Hoſt I blame; 
But vanquish'd ! baffled i oh eternal shame! 
xpect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n , 
\nd try the faith of Calchas and of Heavin. 363 
hat paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 
ud all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
W Beſide a Fountain's ſacred brink we tais'd 
Our yerdant Altars, and the Victims blaz'd ; 
P was where the Plane-tree ſpread its shades around; 
rhe Altars heav'd, & from the crumbling ground 371 
WA mighty Dragon shot, of dire portent ; 
From Jove himſelf the dreadful fign was ſent. 
Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd , 
And curl'd around in many x winding fold. 375 
The topmoſt branch a Mother=Bird poſſeſt; 
Eight callow Infants fill d the moſſie neſt; 
Herſelf the ninth: The Serpent as he hung, 
duetch d bis black jaws, & crash'd the crying young; 
While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping Mother wail'd her Children gone. 
The 
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Nor long ſurviv'd ; to Marble turn'd he ftands « \ 


And trembljng ſought the Pow'rs with ſacriſice, 


The hollow Ships each deaf ning shout rebound. 
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The Mother laſt, as round the neſt she flew; 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the Monſter flew : 


1 
h 
g 
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A laſting prodigy on Aulis ſands. 35 
Such was the will of Fove; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſuppott the War. 

For while around we gaz'd with wondring eyes, 


Full of his God, the rev'rend Calchas cry'd, 390 

Ye Grecian Warriors! lay your fears aſide: 

This wondrous Signal Jove himſelf diſplays, 

OF long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 

As many Birds as by the Snake were ſlain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 391 

But wait the tenth, for ion's fall decreed! 

Thus ſpoke che Prophet, thus the Fates ſucceed, 

Obey , ye Grecans/ with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan Fate. 
He ſaid: the shores with loud applauſes ſound, 400 


Then Neſtor thus - - Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not like Heroes dare. 
Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt, 404 
Your Leagues concluded, your engagements paſt? 
Vow'd with Libations and with Victims then, 
Now vanish'd like their ſmoke : The Faith of Men 
While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our Pow'rs, 


Riſe; 
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Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway; 410 
We march to War if thou direct the way. 
But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy Laws, 
The mean Deſerters of the Grecian Cauſe, 
To grudge the Conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful Wars. 415 
on that great day when firſt the martial Train 
Big with the Fate of lion, plow'd the Main, 
Jove, on the right, a proſp'rous Signal ſent, 
And Thunder rolling shook the Firmament. 
Encourag d hence, maintain the glorious firife , yzy 
rin ev'ry Soldier graſp a Phrygian Wife, 
Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troy's proud Matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His Country's Troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 425 
Sund forth that Greek / and hoiſt his Sail to fly; 
And dye the Daſtard firſt, who dreads to dye. 
But now, o Monarch! all thy Chiefs adviſe ; 
Nor what they offer, thou thy ſelf deſpiſe. 
Among theſe Counſels, let not mine be vain; 430 
In Fribes and Nations to divide thy Train: 
His ſep'rate- Troops let ev'ry Leader call, 
Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What Chief, or Soldier, of the num'rous Band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 
When thus diſtin they war, shall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of 1jon not o'erthrown : 
If 
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If Fate: reſiſts , or if our Arms are flow, 
If Gods above prevent, or Men below. 
To him the King: How much thy years excel; 
In arts of Council, and in ſpeaking well! at 
Oh would the Gods; in love to Greete, decree 
But ten ſuch Sages as they grant in thee ; 
Such Wiſdom ſoon should Priam's force deſtroy ; 
And ſoon should fall the haughty Tow'rs of Troy! 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 446 
In fierce. contention and in vain debates. 
Now. great Achilles from our aid withdraws , 
By me provok'd; a Captive Maid the cauſe. 
If e' er as Friends we join, the Trojan Wall 450 
/ Muſt hake, and heavy will the Vengeance fall! 
But now, ye Warriors, take a short repaſt; 5 
And, well refresh'd, to bloody Conflict haſte. 
His sharpen d Spear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen Shield, 455 
Let all excite. the fiery Steeds of War, | 
And all. for Combate fit the ratling Cat, 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend; 
No reſt, no reſpite, till the shades deſcend; 
Till Darkneſs, or till Death shall cover all; 460 
Let the War bleed, and let the Mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge Shield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the Lance to throw, 


And each ſpent Courſer at the Chariot blow 45 
| Who 
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Who dares, inglorious, in his ships to ſtay, y, 

Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 

That Wretch, too mean to fall by martial power, 

The Birds shall mangle, and the Dogs devour. 

The Monarch ſpoke : and ſtraight a murmur roſe , 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 471 
That dash'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar , 

And foam and thunder on the ſtony shore. 

Straight to the Tents the Troops diſperſing bend , 

W The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend ; 475 

& With, haſty feaſts they facrifice, and pray 

= T'avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 

A Steer of five yeat's age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Jove's high Altars Agamemnon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 480 

And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 

Next came Idomeneus and Tydzus' Son, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon ; 

Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd ; 

And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. 48 

The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 

The ſacred Off ring of the ſalted cake: 

When thus the King prefers his ſolemn Pray'r. 

Oh Thou! whoſe Thunder rends the clouded air, 

Who in the Heav'n of Heav'ns haſt fix d thy Throne, 

Supreme of Gods ! unbdunded, and alone! 491 

Hear! and before the burning Sun deſcends, 

Before the Night her gloomy veil extends, 
Vol. I, D Low » 


Straight the loud Heralds call the gath' ring Bands. 
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Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 

Be Priam's Palace ſunk in Grecian fires, ' yy 
In Hedto#'s breaſt be plung'd. this shining ſword, 
And flaughter'd Heroes groan around their Lord! 
Thus pray'd the Chief: His unavailling Pray'r 
Great Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 

The God averſe, while yet the fames aroſe, 509 
Prepar'd new toils and doubled woes on woes. 
Their Pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the Rite purſue, 

The barley ſprinkled, and the Victim flew . 

The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hyde, 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 505 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. | 

From the cleſt wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
While the fat Victim feeds the ſacred fire. 

The thighs thus facrific'd and entrails dreſt , 510 
Th' affiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his share. 


Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 


The gen rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 515 

Now bid thy Heralds ſound the loud alarms, 

And call the Squadrons sheath'd in brazen Arms? 

Now ſeize th occafion , now the Troops ſurvey, ' 

And lead to War, when Heav'n directs the way. 
He faid ; the Monarch iſſu'd his commands; 520 


The 
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The Chiefs incloſe their King; the Hoſts divide 
In Tribes and Nations rank'd on either fide, 
High in the midſt the blue- ey'd Virgin flies; 
From rank to rank she darts her ardent eyes: g25 
The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal shield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred Serpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in Gold: 
& With this each Grecian's manly breaſt she warms, 530 
Swells their bold hearts, & ſtrings their nervous arms; 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, | 
But breathe revenge, and for the Combat burn. 
As on ſome Mountain, thro' the lofty Grove 
The crackling flames aſcend and blaze above, 535 
The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, cy 
Shoot their longs beams, and kindle half the skies; 
So from the polish'd arms, and brazen shields, 
A gleamy ſplendor flash'd along the fields. 
Not leſs their number , than th' embody'd Cranes , 
Or milk-white Swans in Aſius watry plains, 54t 
That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings , 5 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; 
Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. 
Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 546 
The Legions crowd Scamazder's flow'ry ſide, 
With rushing Troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund'ring footſteps shake the ſounding shore: 
| D 2 Along 
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Along the River's level meads they ſtand, 650 
Thick as in Spring the Flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as Inſects play, 
The wandring nation of a Summer's day, 
That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev ning hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural Bow'rs; 55; 
From pail to pail with buſie murmur run 
The gilded Legions glitt'ring in the Sun. 
So throng' d, fo cloſe, the Grecian Squadrons ſtood 
In radiant Arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 
Each Leader now his ſcatter'd Force conjoins 500 
In cloſe array, and forms the deepning Lines. 
Noth with more caſe, the skilful Shepherd Swain 
Collects his Flock from thouſands on the plain, 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 
Tow'rs o'er his Armies, and outshines them all: 565 
Like ſome. proud Bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubje&-herds, the Monarch of the Meads. 
Great as the Gods th' exalted Chief was ſeen, 
His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
Jove O er his eyes celeſtial glories. ſpread , 510 
And dawning Conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the Throne Divine, 
All knowing Goddeſſes ! immortal nine! [ height, 
Since Earth's wide regions, Heav'n's unmeaſur d 
And Hell's abyſs hide nothing from your ſight, 575 
(We, wretched Mortals! loſt in doubts below, 


But gueſs by rumour , and but beaſt we know ) 
On 
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Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by thirſt of Fame, 

Or ug d by wrongs, to Troy s deſtruction came? 
To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 530 
A throat of braſs, and adamantine. lungs. 
Daughters of Jove aſliſt ! inſpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue: _ 

What crowded Armies, from what climes they bring, 
Their names, their numbers, & their Chiefs I ſing. 58g 
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HE hardy Warriors whom Bœotia bred, 
 Peneleus, Leitus , Prothoenor led: 

With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonine ſtand, 

Equal in Arms, and equa. in command. 

Theſe head the Troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyries watry fields, 

And Schœnos, Scolos, Graa near the main, 

And Mycaleſia's ample piny plain. 

Thoſe who in Peteon or lieſion dwelt, 

Or Harma where Apells's Prophet fell © 595 
1 Heleon 
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Heleon and Hylꝰ, which the ſprings o erflow; 
And Medeon lofty , and Ocalea low ; ; 
Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray , 
Or Theſpia ſacrgy to the God of day. 
Oncheſtus, Neptune s celebrated Groves; 609 
Cope, and Thitbè, fam'd for ſilver doves , 
For flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 
Plates green, and Niſa the divine. 
And they whom Theb?'s well-built walls incloſe, 
Where Myd?, Eutreſis , Coron? roſe ; bog 
And Arn? rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 
And Anthedon , Beotia's utmoſt bound. 
Full fifty Ships they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty Warriors thro' the foaming Seas. 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 619 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 
Two valiant Brothers rule th' undaunted throng, 
Tilmen and Aſtalaphus the ſtrong : | 
Sons of Aſtyochè the heav'nly Fair, 
Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of War: 615 
(In Actor's Court as she retir'd to reſt, 
The ſtrength of Mars the blushing Maid compreſt) 
Their Troops in thirty ſable Veſſels ſweep 
With equal oars, the hoarſe reſounding deep. 
The Phogians next in forty Barks repair, 620 
Ipiſtrophus and Schedins head the War. 
From thoſe rich Regions where Cephiſus leads 
His ſilver current thro' the flow'ry meads; | 
i From 
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From Panopza, Chryſa the divine, L 
Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets sine, 625 
Where Pycho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood , 
And fair Lilea views the riſing flood. 
Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe, on the left , the bold Baozians fide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Lacrian Squadrons on, 639 
Ajax the leſs, Qileus' valiant Son; 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright; 
Swift in purſuit, and active in the Fight. 
Him, as their Chief, the choſen Troops attend, | 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend; 635 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scharphes Bands; 
And thoſe wha dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands þ 
And where Bovgrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; | 
In forty Veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 


Eubœæa next her martial Sons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the Wars: 
Breathing revenge, in Arms they take their way 
From Chalcis' Walls, and ſtrong Eretria; | 
Th Ieian fields for gen'rous Vines renown'd, 645 
The fair Caryſtos, and the Styrian ground, 


Where Dios from her Tow'rs o'erlooks the plain; 


And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 

Down their broad shoulders falls a length of hair ; 

N hands diſmiſs not the long Lance in air; 65 
24 Du 
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But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 

Pierce the tough cors lets and the biazen $hields ; 

Twice twenty Ships tranſport the warlike Bands, 

Which bold Elphenor , fierce in Arms, commands, 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the Main, 6; 

Led by Meneſtheus thto' the liquid plain, 

( Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway d, 

That ow d his nurture to the blue ey d Maid, 

But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 

The mighty Offspring of the foodful Earth, 66 

Him Pallas plac'd- amidſt her wealthy Fane , 

Ador'd with Sacrifice and Oxen ſlain; 

Where as the years revolve, her Altars blaze, 

And all the Tribes reſound the Goddeſs' praiſe. ) 

No Chief like thee, Menefthous ! Greece could yield, 

To marshal Armies in the duſty field, 666 

Th extended wings of Battel to diſplay, 

Or cloſe th' embody'd Hoſt in firm array, 

Neftor alone, improv'd by length of days, 

For martial conduct boxe an equal praiſe. 67e 
With theſe -appcar the Salaminian Bands, 

Whom the Gigantic Telamop commands; 

In twelve black Ships to Troy they ſteer their courſe, 

And with the great Athenians join their force. 674 

Next move to war the gen'rous Argive train, | 


From high Trezen?, and Maſeta's plain, 

And fait gina circled by the main: 

Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround , 

And Epidaure with yiny harveſts crown d; And 
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And where fair Aſinen and Hermian show - 680 
WI Their cliffs above, and ample bay below, 
WW Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 
WT Great Sthenelps, and greater Diomed , 
But chief Tydides bore the Sov'reign Sway; 
In fourſcore Barks they plow the watry way. 685 
The proud Mycenè arms her martial pow'rs, 
clionꝰ, Corinth, with Imperial tow'rs, 
WT Fair Arethyres , Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And gin, and Adraſius' ancient reign; - 
And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy shore, 690 
And where Pellexz yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helicè and Hypereſia lie, 
And Gonozſa's ſpires ſalute the sky. lle 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, ö 
695 


A hundred Veſſels in long order ſtand, 

And crowded Nations wait his dread command. 

High on the deck the King of men appears, 

And his refulgent Arms in triumph wears. 

© Proud of his Hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, | + 

ln filent pomp he moves along the main Joe 
His brother follows, and-to vengeance warms ' 

The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in Arms: 

Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 

Whom Tacedamon's lofty hills incloſe : 

Or Meſſ's tow'rs for filver doves renown'd 56 your 

Amycle, Laas, Augia's happy ground; 7 

And thoſe whom Oerylos' low walls contain, A 

And Heles, on the margin of the main. Theſe, 
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Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Halen s cauſe 
In fixty Ships with 47 draws :- 710 
Eager and loud, from man to man he flies, 
| Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 
While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
| In ninety Sail, from Pylos' ſandy coaſt , 71; 
Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen Hoſt: 
=_ From Amphigenia's ever - fruitful land ; 
Where py high, and little Preleon ſtand ; 
b Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures shows, 
And Thryon's walls Alphous' ſtreams incloſez 71 
{ And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris diſgrace , | 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
*Till yain of-martal's empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
Io match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove. 
Too daring Bard! whoſe unſucceſsfut pride 17:5 
'Th' Immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 
Th' avenging Muſes, of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ing; 
His hand no more awak'd the ſilver firing. 730 
Where under high Cyllent crown'd with wood, 
The shaded Tomb of old Spytus ſtood ; 
From Rip? , Stratie, Tegea's bord'ring Towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs; 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 735 
And Stymphelus with her ſurroundig grove ; ' 
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arrbaſig, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 
And high Eniſpeè shook by wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea's ever - pleaſing ſite; 


n ſixty fail th' Arcadian Bands unite, 740 


Bold Agapenor glorious at their head, 
Ancens' Son) the mighty Squadron led. 


Their Ships, ſupply'd by Agamemnans care, 
& Thro' roaring Seas the wond'ring Warriors bear; 


The firſt to battel on th' appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine , 
And bounded there, where o'er the vallies roſe 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows; 750 


Beneath four Chiefs (a num'rous Army) came: 
W The ſtrength and glory of th' Epean name. 


In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten Veſſels thro' the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus , and Thalpius one; 755 
( Earytus' this, and that Teatus Son) 
Diores ſprung from Amarynceus Line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 
But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 
From the bleſt Iſlands of th' Echinades , 769 
In forty Veſſels under Meges move , 
Begat by Phyleus, the belov'd of Jovs. 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his Sire he fled, 
And thence to Troy his hardy Warriors le. 
| Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes foilow'd thro' the watry road, 

A Chief, .in wiſdom equal to a God. 

With thoſe whom Cephalenia's Ifle inclos'd , 

Or till'd their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 

Or where fair Ithaca o'erJooks the floods, 

Where high Neritos Shakes his waving waeds, 71, 

Where gilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 

Crogylia rocky, and Zazynthus green. 

Theſe in twelve Galleys with vermillion prores, 

Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian.$hores, 
Thogs came next, Andremon's valiant Son, 77; 

From Pleuron's walls and chalky Calydan. 

And rough Pylent, and th' Olenian ſteep, 

And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling deep. 

He led the warriors from t Ætolian shore, 

For now the Sons of Oeneus were no more! 7 

The glories of the mighty Race were fled! 

Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead; 

To Thoas' care now truſt the martial train, 

His forty Veſſels follow thro' the main. 

Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's Bands, 786 

And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's Doines ariſe, 

Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the skies 4 

Or where by Pheſius ſilver Jardan runs; 

Crete's hundred Cities pour forth all her Sons. 790 

Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war, 
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Tlepolemuis , the Son of Hercules, 

ed nine ſwift Veſſels thro the foamy Seas; 

rom Rhodes with everlaſting ſunshine bright, 795 
Wal ſus, Lindus , and Camirus white. 

is captive Mother fierce Alcides bore 

rom Ephyr's walls, and Sellz's winding shore, 

here mighty Towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 

\nd ſaw their blooming Watriors early ſlain, 800 
he Hero, when to manly years he grew, 

leide: uncle, old TLycimnius, flew ; 

or this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 

And shun the vengeance of th' Herculean Race, 

WA Fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 805 
of willing Exiles wander'd o'er the main; 

Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt , 

on happy Rhodes the Chief arriv'd at laſt: 

There in three Tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land : 80 
Fncreas'd and profpet'd in their new Abodes, 

By mighty Jove, the Sire of men and Gods ; 

With joy they ſaw the growing Empire riſe, 

And show'rs of wealth deſcending from the Skies. 
Three ships with Nireus ſought the Trojan shore, 
Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 816 

Nireus, in faultleſs shape, and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian Race ; 

Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 819 
But few his Troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in Arms 
; Next 
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Next thirty Galleys cleave the liquid plain 

Of thoſe Calydnw's ſea - girt Iſles contain; 

With them the youth of Niſyras repair, 

© Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 


Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway , bug 


'Till great Alcides made the Realms obey : 

Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God, by Theſſalus the King, 
Now Muſe recount Pelaſgic Argos Pow'rs, 

From Alos, Alopè, and Trechin's tow'rs; - 830 

From Pthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 

With female beauty far beyond the reſt, 

Full fifty Ships beneath Achilles” care 

Th' Achaians, Myrmidons , Helleneans bear, 

Theſſalians all, tho' various in their name, $35 

The ſame their nation, aud their Chief the ſame. 

But now inglorious , ſtretch'd along the shore, 

They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 

No more the Foe they face in dire array ; 

Cloſe in his Fleet their angry Leader lay: 840 

Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn , 

The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Tyrneſſus born. 

Then,. when the Chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 

And the bold Sons of great Evenus ſlew. 

There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 

But Yoon to riſe in laughter, blood, and war. 80 

To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 

na, famous for her fleecy breed, 
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WA nd graſſy Pteleon deck d with chearful greens, 

WT he bow'rs of Ceres, and the Sylvan Scenes, 850 
WS weet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming floitrets crown'd ,. 
Wand Antron's watry dens and cavern'd ground, 
rheſe ow'nd as Chief Proteſilas the brave, 

Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 

WT he firſt who boldly touch d the Trojan shore, 853 
And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 

W There lies, far diſtant from his native plain ; 


W Unfinish'd his proud Palaces remain, 
And his fad Conſort beats her breaſt in vain, | 
His Troops in forty Ships Podarces led, $60 
WT /phiclus; Son, and Brother to the dead; 
Nor he unworthy to command the Hoſt ; 
Let ſtill they mourn'd their ancient Leader loſt. 

The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake , 
Where hills encircle Bebes lowly lake, 685 
Where Phera hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
Or proud Jolcus lifts her airy wall: 
In ten black Ships embark'd for 1ien's shore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſit bore. 
All Pelias' race Alceſit far outshin'd, 870 
The giace and glory of the beauteous kind. 

The Troops Methont, or Tbaumacia yields, 
Clyzon's rocks, or Malibea's fields, ol 
With Phileftetes ſail' d, whoſe matchleſs art 
From the tough Bow direct the feather'd Dart. 875 
Sev'n were his Ships; each Veſſel fifty row; | 
Skilld in his Science of the dart and bow. But 
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But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A pois nous Hydra gave the burning wound, 
There groan'd the Chief in agonizing pain; 830 
Whom Greece at length shall wish, nor wish in vin. 
His forces Medos led from Lemnos' shore, 
Oileus' Son whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
 Th' Ochalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain d, 
Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd , 88; 
Or where her humbler turrets Trica rears , 
Or where Ithomt „rough with rocks, appears; 
In thirty Sail the ſparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
Eſen-· To theſe his skill their Parent God * imparts, 990 
. Divine Profeſſors of the healing aits. 
The bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty Barks Eurypilus commands, 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's ſilver fountains low. #95 
Thy Troops, Argiſſa , Polypetes leads, | 
And Eleon, shelter'd by Olympus shades , 
| Girton?'s Warriors; and where Orth? lies, 
And Olooſon's chalky cliffs ariſe . 
Sprung from Pirithouùs of immortal race, 900 
The fruit of fair Hippodamè's embrace, 
(That day, when hurrd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
To diſtant dens the shaggy Centaurs fled) 
With Polypœtes join d in equal ſway 
Leonteus leads, and forty Ships obey. 905 
| ; : In 
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In twenty Sail the bold Perrhabians eame 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their Leader's name. 
With theſe the Euians join'd , and thoſe who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Tirareſius glides, 910 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides : , 
Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 
The ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 
Styx pours them forch , the dreadful oath of Gods! 
Laſt under Prothous the Magneſians ſtood, 916 
Prot hous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion crown'd with piny boughs 
Obſcures the glade, and nods his shaggy brows,” ' 
Or where thro' flow'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray d, 920 
(The Region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty shade) 
In forty ſable Barks they ſtem'd the main; 
Such where the Chiefs, and ſuch the Greaan Train. 
Say next o Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 
Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt Steeds ? 925 
Eumelus' Mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As Eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a fame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the fame; 93t 
Oer fields of death they whirl the rapid Car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. _ 
Pol. J. E Ajax 
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Ajax in Arms the firſt renown acquird, 
While flern Achilles in his wtath retir d: yp 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd race of heav'nly Steeds) 
But Thetis' Son now $hines in Arms no more; 
His Troops, negleRed on the ſandy shore, 
In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, gn 
Or whirl the disk, or bend an idle bow : 
Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand; 
Th' immortal Courſers graze along the ſtrand; 
But the brave Chiefs th' inglorious life deplor'd, 
And wand'ring o'er the Camp, requir'd their Lot, 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 96 
The skining Armies ſwept along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the skies. 
Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jore 
Hurk down the forky light'ning from above, 9;! 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhaus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhoz , preſt beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 955 
But variqus Iris, Joves commands to bear, 
Speeds on the wings of winds thro' liquid ax: 
In Priam's porch the Trojan Chiefs she found, 
The old conſulting, and the youths around. 
Polites' shape, the Monarch's Son, she choſe, 900 


Who from Tſeet tomb obſerv'd tire Foes: 
Hi 
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jeh on the mound; from whence in proſpect lay 


The fields, the Tents, the Navy, and the bay. 
In this diſſembled form , she haſts to bring 
Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 965 


Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 
War, horrid War, approaches to your walls1 


Aſſembled Armies oft have I beheld; 
WBut ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 


Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 970 
The moving Squadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
Thou, Godlike Hector all thy force employ, 
Aſſemble all th' united Bands of Troy; 
In juſt array let ev'ry Leader call ( 
The foreign Troops: This day demands them all. 

The voice divine the mighty Chief alarms; 976 
The Council breaks, the Warriors rush to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on Nations fill the dusky plain ; 
Men, Steeds, & Chariots shake the trembling ground ; 
The tumult thickens, and the skies reſound. 981 
Amidſt the plain in ſight of iow ſtande 

A riſing mount, the work of human hands, 
(This for Myrinn?'s tomb th' Immortals know, 
Tho' call'd Barcia in the world below) 985 
Beneath their Chiefs in maar order here, | 
Th' auxiliar Troops and Trojan Hoſts appear. 

The Godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 


— 


Takes his huge ſpear, and nods his plamy creſt; 
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In throngs around his native Bands repair, 

And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Zntas brings the Dardan Race, 

Anchiſes Son, by Venus ſtol'n embrace, , 

Born in the shades of 1da's ſecret grove; 

A mortal mixing with the Queen of love. gg 

Archilochus and Achamas divide 

The Warrior's toils, and combate by his fide, 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy vallies till, 

Faſt by the foot of Idas ſacred hill; 

Or dripk, Z/eþus, of thy fable flood, 1000 

Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 

To whom his art Apollo deign'd to show, 

Grac'd with the preſent of his shafts and bow. 

From rich Apeſus and Adreſtias tow'rs, 

High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs; 100 

From theſe the congregated Troops obey 

Young Amphius and Adraſius' equal ſway ; 

Old Merops Sons; whom skill'd in fate to come 

The Sire forewarn'd, and prophecy'd their doom: 

Fate urg'd them on! the Sire forewarn'd in vain, 1019 

They rush'd to war, and perish'd on the plain. 
From Practius ſtream, Percotès paſture lands, 

And Seftos and Abydos neighb ring ſtrands, 

From great Arisba's walls and Sellz's coaſt, 

Aſius Hyrtacides conducts his Hoſt: _ 1} 

High on his Car he shakes the flowing reins, 


His fiery Courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The 


| 


The fierce Pelaſi next, in war renown'd, 

lurch from Larifſa's ever · fertile ground: 

n equal arms their brother - Leaders shine, 1020 
jippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their Hoſts 

Wn dread array from Thracia's wintry coafts ; 

Round the bleak Realms where Helleſpontus roars , 
ad Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding shores. 1025 
With great Euphemus the Cicontans move, 
rung from Trezenian Ceus, lov'd by Jove. 
Pyrechmes the Pœonian Troops attend © 

Sill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 


ws, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 

„that ſwells with all bis neighb' ring rills, 

nd wide around the floated region fills. | 

The Paphlagenians Pylemenes rules, 

here rich Heneria breeds her ſavage Mules, 1035 
Vhere Erythinus riſing clifts are ſeen, 

hy groves of box, Cycorus! ever green ; 

ind where Zgyalus and Cromxa lie, 

And lofty Seſamus invades the sky; 


Whom Odius and Epiflrophus command, 
rom thoſe far regions where the Sun refines 


rde ripening filver in Alybean mines, 1045 
de 
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rom Axius ample bed he leads them on, 1030 


ind where Parthenius, roll'd thro* banks of flow n, 
Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 1041 
Here march'd in Arms the Halizonian Band. 


E 3 Theres 
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There, mighty Chromis led the Myſian Train, 
And Augur Ennomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 109 
Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe wha round Mœonia's realms reſide, 
Ot whom the vales in shade of Tmolus hide, 
Meſiles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges' ſilent lake. Tory 
There, from the fields where wild Maander flows, 
High AMycalè, and Latmos Shady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs , 
With mingled clamors, and with barb rous tongs, 
Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the Train, 1060 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with Gold, and glitt'sing on his Car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of War, 
Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
The Rives ſwept him to the briny Main: 106; 
There whelm'd with waves the gawdy Warrior lies} 
The valiant Victor ſeiz d the golden prize. 
The Forces. laſt in, fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 


——The warlike Bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1070 


Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The Duel of Menelaus and Paris. 


FT HE Armies being ready to engage , a ſingle Come 
bate is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris, 


by the intervention of Hector, for the determination r 


the War. Iris is ſent to call Helena to behald the Fight. 
She leads her to the Walls of Troy, where Priam at 
with his Counſellors obſerumty the Græcian Leaders on 
the plain below , to whom Helen gives an account of the 
chief of them. The Kings on either part take the ſolgmn 
Oath for the conditions of the Combate. The Duel enſues, 
wherein Paris being overcome is ſnatch'd away in a cloud 
by Venus, and tran ported to oe She then 
calls Helen from the Walls , brings the Lovers 
— Agamemnon on the part of — Græcians, 
manas the refioration of Helen, and the or nance 
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The three and twentieth day ſtill continues throughout 


this Book. | The Scene i: 7 rg. in the fields before 
Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. 


nm.. 


Hus by their Leaders care each martial Band 
Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
With shouts the Trojans rushing from afar 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war: 
So when inclement winters vex the plain 5 
With piercing froſts, or thick-deſcending rain, 
To warmer Seas the Cranes embody'd fly, 
With noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way sky; 
To Pygmy Nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 10 
But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd, and skill d 
By mutual aids to fix a. doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks : the rapid duſt around 
Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus sheds 15 
A night of vapors round the mountain-heads, 
Swift gliding miſls the dusky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade; 
While ſcarce the Swains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day : 29 
So wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian Train 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoſtile Armies ſtand, 
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ager of fight, and only wait command: 


When, 
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When, to the van, before the Sons of Fame 25 
Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Pari: came; 
In form a God! the Panther's ſpeckled hyde 
Flow'd o'er his Armour with an eaſy pride, | 
His bended Bow a-croſs his shoulders flung, / 
His Sword beſide him negligently hung, 39 
Two pointed Spears he shook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian Race. 
As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain , 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, ; 
With heart elated , and with joyful eyes: 
So joys a Lion if the branching Deer, 
Or mountain Goat, his bulky prize, appear; 
In vain the Youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay , ++ 
The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey , 49 
Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging Arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high Chariot: Him, approaching near, 
The beauteous Champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 45 
And shuns the Fate he well deſery'd to find. 
As when ſome Shepherd from the ruſtling trees 
Shot forth to view, a ſcaly Serpent ſees, 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus d, precipitates his flight. 50 
So from the King the shining Warrior flies, . 
And plung d amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 
| gs As 
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"As Godlike Hector ſees the Prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat, 
Unhappy Paris / but to Women brave, 57 
So fairly form'd, and only to deceive! 
Oh had'ſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy Nuptial rite ! 
A better Fate, than vainly this to boaſt, 
And fly, the ſcandal of the Trojan Hoſt. 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee , 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 
But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 65 
When thy tall Ships triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 

And crowds ſtood wond'ting # the paſſing show; 

Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 

You met th' approaches of the Spartan Queen? Jo 
Thus from her Realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
Nheſens Ma *both her warlike Lords outshin'd in Helen's eyes 
avs, This deed, thy Foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
Thy Father's grief, and ruin of thy Race; 
This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd Fight; #75 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ft not right? 
Soon to thy coſt the Field wou'd make thee know 
Thou keep'f the Conſort. of a braver Foe. 
Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft defire, 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver Lyre, $0 
* Beauty 


Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 

When youth and beauty Shall be laid in duff; 

Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

Crush the dire Author of his Country's woe. 
His filence here, with blushes , Paris breaks; By 

'Tis juſt, my Brother, what your anger ſpeaks : 

But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 

So firmly proof to all the shocks of Fate? 

Thy force like ſteel a temper'd hardneſs shows, 

Still edg'd to wound, and till untir'd with blows, ge 

Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous · Swain, 

With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe, nor thou deſpiſe the chars 

With which a Lover golden Venus arms; 


Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward sbow, gg 


No wish can gain em, but the Gods beſtow . 

Vet, wou'd'ſt thou have the proffer'd Combate ſtand, 
The GFeeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand ; 

Then let a mid - way ſpace our Hoſts divide, 

And, on that Stage of War, the caufe be try d. 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 10 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth she broug: 
And who his Rival can in Arms ſubdue, 

His be the Fair, and his the Treaſure too. 

Thus with a laſting League your toils may ceaſe, 
And Try poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace: 106 
Thus may the Greets review their native shore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds , for Beauty more. 
He 
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He ſaid. The Challenge Hector heard with joy, 
Then with his Spear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 110 

Held by the midſt, athwart; and near the Foe 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow . 
While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 
Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled show'r. 
Then thus the Monarch great Azrides cry'd; 115 
Forbear ye Warriors! lay the darts aſide; 
A Parley Hector asks, a Meſſage bears; 
We know him by the various Plume he wears. 
Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 
The tumult filence, and the Fight ſuſpend. 120 
While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either Hoſt, and thus to both applies. 
Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian Bands! 
What Paris, author of the War, demands, 
Your shining Swords within the sheath reftrain, 125 
And pitch your Lances in the yielding plain. 
Here, in the midſt, in either Army's fight, 
He dares the Spartan King ta ſingle Fight; 
And wills, that Helez and the ravish'd ſpoil : 
That caus'd the conteſt, shall reward the toil, 130 
Let theſe the brave triumphant Victor grace, 
And diff ring Nations part in Leagues of Peace. 
He ſpoke: in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide 
Each Army ſtood : The Spartan Chief reply'd. 
Me too ye Warriors hear, whoſe fatal right 135 
A world engages in the toils of fight, 


To 
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To me the labour of the field refign; 
Me Paris injur'd; all the War be mine, 
Fall he that muſt beneath his Rival's Arms, 
And live the reſt ſecure of future harms. 140 
Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite , 
To Earth a ſable, to the Sun a white, 
Prepare ye Trojans! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, th' inviolable King. 
Let rev'rend Priam in the Truce engage, 145 
And add the ſanction of conſid' rate Age; 
His Sons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
And Youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate: 
Cool Age advances venerably wiſe, 
Turns on all hands its deep diſcerning eyes ; 150 
Sees what befell, and what may yet befall; 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all ; 

The Nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 
Within the Lines they drew their Steeds around; 
And from their Chariots ifſu'd on the ground: 156 
Next all unbuckling the rich Mail they wore, 
Laid their bright Arms along the ſable shore. 
On either ſide the meeting Hoſts are ſeen, 
With Lances fix d, and cloſe the ſpace between. 160 
Two Heralds now diſpatch'd to Trey, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the peaceful rite; 
 Talthybius haſtens to the Fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove th inviolable King. 
Mean- 
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Meantime, to beauteous Helen from the skies 16s 

The various Goddeſs of the Rain - bow flies; 

(Like fair Laodicè in form and face, 

The lovelieft Nymph of Priam's Royal race) 

Her in the Palace, at her loom she found; 

The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd, 170 

The Trojan Wars she weav'd ( herſelf the prize) 

And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 

To whom the Goddeſs of the painted Bow ; 

Approach, and view the wond'rous Scene below 

Each hardy Greek and valiant Trojan Knight, 175 

So dreadful late, and furious for the Fight, 

Now reſt their Spears, or lean upon their Shields; 

Ceas'd is the War, and filent all the fields. 

Paris alone and Sparta's King advance; 

In fingle Fight to toſs the beamy Lance; 1% 

Each met in Arms the Fate of combate tries, 


Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 


This ſaid, the many colour d Maid inſpites 
Her Husband's love, and wakes her former fires; 
Her Country, Parents, all that once were dear, 185 
Rush to her thought, and force a tender tear. 
O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil she threw, 

And ſoftly ſighing, from the loom withdrew, 
Her Handmaids Clym#n? and Æthra wait 
Her ſilent footſteps to the Scean gate. 190 


There fate the Seniors of the Trojan Race, 


(Old Priam's Chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 
The 
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The King the firſt; Thymates at his ſide; 
Lampus and Clytius, long in Council ty d; 
Panthus , and Hicetdon, once the ſtrong ; 195 
And next the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng , 
Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 
Lean'd on the Walls, and bask'd before the Sun. 
Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage , 
But wiſe thro' time, and narrative with age, 209 
In Summer - days like Graſshoppers rejoice , 
A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 
Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach'd the Tow'r, 
In ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs Beauty's pow'r : 
They cry'd, No wonder ſuch Celeſtial Charms 29g 
For nine long years have ſet the World in Arms; 
What winning graces! what majeſtick mien! 
She moves a Goddeſs, and she looks a Queen! 
Yet hence oh Heav'n! convey that fatal face, 210 
And from deſtruction fave the Trojan Race. 

The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach my child, and grace thy Father's ſidę. 
See on the plain thy Grecian Spouſe appears, 

The Friends and Kindred of thy former years. 215 

No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws; 

Not thou, but Heav'ns diſpoſing will, the &auſe ; 

The Gods theſe Armies and this Force employ . 

The hoſtile Gods conſpire the Fate of Troy. 

But lift thy eyes, and ſay, what Greek is he 220 

(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 
Around 
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Around whoſe brow ſuchr martial graces shine; 

So tall, ſo awful, and almoſt Divine? 

Tho' ſome of larger ſtature tread the green ; 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 23; 

He ſeems a Monarch, and his Country's pride. 

Thus ceas'd the King, and thus the Fair reply'd, 
Before thy preſence, Father, I appear 

With conſcious shame and reverential fear. 

Ah! had I dy'd, e're to theſe Walls I fled, 240 

Falſe to my Country and my nuptial bed, 

My Brothers, Friends, and Daughter left behind, 

Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind! 

For this I mourn, till Grief or dire Diſeaſe 

Shall waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 

The King of Kings Atrides you ſurvey, 235 

Great in the War, and great in Arts of ſway. 

My Brother once, before my days of shame; 

And oh! that till he bore a Brother's name 
With wonder Priam view'd the Godlike Man, 
Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began. 240 

O bleſt Arrides! born to proſp'rous Fate, 

Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty State! 

How. vaſt thy Empire! Of yon' matchleſs Train 

What numbers loſt , what numbers yet remain ! 

In Phrygia once were gallant Armies known, 245 

In ancient time, when Orress* fill'd the Throne, 

When Godlike Mygdon led their Troops of Horſe, 

And I, to join them, rais d the Trojan Force: 
Againſt 
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Againſt the manlike Amaxons we ſtood, 
And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood, 250 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace h 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian Race. 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the martial Train 
What's he, whoſe Arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? 
Broad is his breaſt , his shoulders larger ſpread, 255 
Tho' great Atrides overtops his head; 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall ; 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 

The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground 
And, maſter of the Flocks, ſurveys them round. 260 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes 

Have ſingled out, is Ithacus the wiſe: 
A birren Iſland boaſts bis glorious bitth ; 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious Earth. 

Antenor took the word, and thus began: 265 
My ſelf, o King! have ſeen that wondrous Man; 
When truſting Jove and hoſpitable laws, | 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 
(Great Menelaus urg'd the ſire requeſt ) | 
My Houſe was honour'd with each Royal Gueſt: 279 
| knew their perſons; and admit d their parts, ö 
Both brave in Arms, and both approv d in Arts. 
Erect, the Spartan moſt engag d our view, - 

Uiyſes ſeated, greater rev'rence drew. | 
When Atreyu? Son harangu d the liſt ning train, 275 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 
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His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 
He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing be ought, 
But when Ulyſſes roſe, in thought profound, 
His modeſt eyes he fix d upon the ground, 1h 
As one unskill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſceptred hand; 
But, when he ſpeaks, what Elocution flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows 
The copious accents fall, with eaſy att, 2h 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart ! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurprize 
Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. 
The King then ask d, as yet the Camp he view, 
What Chief is that with giant ſtrength endu'd, 2 
Whoſe brawny shoulders , and whoſe ſwelling chel, 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt ? 
Ajax, the great, the beauteous Queen reply'd, 
Himſelf a Hoſt; the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 
Seel bold 1domeneus ſuperior tow'rs -s J 
 Amidfi yon circle of his Cretan Pow'rs, 
| Great as 2 Cod! I ſaw him once before, 
With Menelaus, on the Spartan shore. 
The reſt I know, and could in order name; 
All valiant Chiefs, and men of mighty Fame. 3% 
Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 
Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain 
Caſtor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 


One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horſe y 
| 5 f 
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My Brothers theſe; the ſame our native Shore, 305 
One houſe contain'd us, as one Mother bore. 
Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike toils at caſe, 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to fail the Seas: 
Perhaps their Sword ſome nobler Quatrel draws, 
Atham'd to combate in their Siſter's cauſe, 310 
So ſpoke the Fair, nor knew her Brothers doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with Honours in their native shore; 
Silent they flept , and heard of Wars no more. 314 
Meantime the Heralds , thro' the crowded Town 
Bring the rich Wine and deſtin'd Victims down. 
Ideus arms the golden goblets preſt, 
Who thus the venerable King addreſt. ; 
Ariſe, o Father of the Trojan State! 
The Nations call, thy joy ful People wait ; ; 320 
To ſeal the Truce and end the dire debate. 
Paris thy Son, and Sparta's King advance, 
In meaſur' d Lifts to toſs the weighty Lance; 
And who his Rival $hall in Arms ſubdue, 
His be the Dame, and his the treaſure too, 324 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe , 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 
So shall the Greeks review their native shore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty mots. 
With grief he heard, and bade the Chiefs prepare 
To join his milk-white Courſers to the Catz 331 
F 2 Hs 
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He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his fide; 

The gentle Steeds thro” Scea's gates they guide: 

Next from the Car deſcending on the plain, 

Amid the Grecian Hoſt and Trojan Train, 333 

Slow they proceed: The ſage Ulyſes then 

Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

On either fide a ſacred Herald ſtands, 

The wine they mix, and on each Monarch's hands 

Pour the full urn ; then draws the Grecian Lord 340 

His Cutlace sheath'd beſide his pondrous Sword; 

From the fign'd Victims crops the curling hair, 

The Heralds part it, and the Princes share; 

Then loudly thus before th' attentive Bands, 

He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 345 
O firſt and greateſt Pow'r! whom all obey , 

Who high on 1da's holy mountain ſway , 

Eternal Jove / and you bright Orb that roll 

From eaſt to weſt! and view from pole to pole 

Thou Mother Earth! and all ye living Floods! 390 

Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 

Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, 

Great Memelaus preſs the fatal plain; 355 

The Dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 

And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 

If by my: Brother's Lance the Trojan bleed ; 

Be his the wealth and beauteous Dame decreed: 

Th ap- 
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Th' appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 369 
And ev'ry Age record the fignal day. 

This if the Phrygians shall refuſe to yield, 

Arms muft revenge, and Mars decide the field. 
With that, the Chief the tender Victims flew , 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw: 365 

The vital ſpirit iſſu d at the wound, 

And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 

From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 

And add Libations to the Pow'rs Divine. 

While thus their Pray'rs united mount the Sky; 370 

Hear mighty Jove/ and hear ye Gods on high! 

And may their blood who firſt the League confound, 

Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 

May all their Conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt , 

And all their Race be ſcatter'd as the duſt! 275 

Thus either Hoſt their imprecations join'd ; 

Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now finish'd, rev'rend Priam roſe , 

And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 

Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the Chiefs engage, 380 

But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age; 

In yonder walls that object let me shun, 

Nor view the danger of fo dear a ſon. 

Whoſe Arms $hall conquer, and what Prince shall fall 

Heav'n only knows, for Heav'n diſpoſes all. 385 

This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay'd : 


but on his Car the flaughter'd Victims laid, 
F 3 Then 
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Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle Steeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his fide, 

Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 390 
The Liſts of combate, and the ground incloſe; 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 

Who firſt shall launce his pointed Spear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 

And words like theſe are heard thro' all the Bands: 3g; 
Immortal Jove ! high Heav'n's ſuperior Lord, 
On lofty 1da's holy mount ador'd ! 

Whoe er involv'd us in this dire debate, 

Oh give that Author of the War to Fate, 

And Shades eternal! Let diviſion ceaſe, 4 
And joyful Nations join in Leagues of Peace. 

With eyes averted Hector haſts to turn 
The lots of fight, and shakes the brazen urn. 
Then Paris, thine leap'd forth, by fatal chance 
Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty Lance, 4% 
Both Armies fate , the Combate to ſurvey, 
Beſide each Cheif his azure Armour lay, 

And round the Liſt the gen'rous Courſers neigh, 
The beauteous Warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded Arms magnificently bright: 410 
The purple cuishes claſp his thighs around, 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 
Lycaon's cors' let his fair body dreſt, 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt ; 
A tr 
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A radiant baldric, o'er his shoulder ty'd, 415 
Suftain'd the Sword that glitters at his fide. | 
His youthful face a polish'd helm o erſpread; 
The waving horſe- hair nodded on his head. 
His figur d chield, 2 Shining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin shakes. © 0 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
The Spartan Hero sheaths his limbs in Arms. 

Now round the Lifts th' admiring Armies ſtand, 
With jav'lins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan Band. 
Amidſt the dreadful vale the Chiefs advance, 425 
All pale with rage, and shake the threat ning Lance. 
The Trojan firſt his shining jav'lin threw ; 

Full on Atrides ringing shield it flew, 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 
Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the ground. 430 
Atrides then his maſſy Lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but firſt prefers his Pray'rs. 
Give me, great Jove ! to punish lawleſs luſt, 
And lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt: 
Deſtroy th' Aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, / 43s 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 
Let this example future times reclaim , 
And guard from wrong fair Friend$hip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and poiz'd in air the Jay lin ſent, 


Thro' Paris” shield the forceful weapon went, 449 


His cors let pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends: 
vl The 
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The wary Trojan, bending from, the blow, 
Eludes the death, and diſappoints his Foe : 

But fierce/ Atrides wav d his Sword and ſtrook 44 
Full on his caſque ; the creſted helmet shook ; 
The brittle ſteel , unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke short: the fragments glitter'd on the ſand, 
The raging. Warrior to the ſpacious skies 

Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 450 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt 2? 

And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt ? 

When crimes provoke us, Heay'n ſucceſs denies; 
The Dart falls harmleſs, and the Faulchion flies. 
Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian Crew 455 


(Seiz d by the creſt) th' unhappy Warrior drew; 


Struggling he follow'd, while th' embroider'd thong 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the Chief along. 


Then had his ruin crown d Atrides joy, 


But Venus trembl d for the Prince of Troy: 460 
Unſeen she came, and burſt the golden band; 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 
The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw; 
The Greeks with ſmiles the polish'd trophy view , 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 4% 
In thirſt of vengeance, at his Riyal's heart, 

The Queen of Love her favour d Champion $hrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
Rais'd from the field the panting youth she led, 


And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 410 
With 
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With pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe rene ws, 
And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews. 
Meantime the brighteſt of the female kind, 
The matchleſs Helen o'er the walls reclin'd : 
To her, beſet with Trojan Beauties, came 475 
In borrow'd form , the laughter - loving Dame, * Feass, 
(She ſeem'd an ancient Maid, well - skill'd to cull 
| The ſnowie fleece, and wind the twiſted wool, ) 
The Goddeſs ſoftly shook her ſilken veſt 
That shed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt. 480 
Haſte, happy Nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the Fight, in yonder lofty walls, 
: Fair as a God with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
p Not like a Warrior parted from the Foe, 485 
But ſome gay Dancer in the publick show. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov 'd; 
She ſcorn'd the Champion, but the Man she lov'd. 
Fair Venus neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft defire. 490 
Struck with her preſence, ſtraight the lively red 
Forſook her cheek ; and, trembling, thus she ſaid, 
J WE Then is it till thy pleaſure to deceive ? 
And Woman's frailty always to believe? | 
ds Say , to new Nations muſt 1 croſs the Main, 495 
Or carry Wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond Vow ? 
o What other Paris is thy Darling now? 
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Left to Azrides, (Victor in the ftrife) 

An odious conqueſt and a captive Wife, 

Hence let me fail: And if thy Paris bear 

My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 

A Hand-maid Goddeſs at his fide to wait, 

Renounce the glories of thy Heav'nly ftate ; 

Be fix d for ever to the Trojan shore, 50g 

His Spouſe, or Slave, and mount the Skies no more, 

For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, 

I ſcorn the Coward, and deteft his bed; 

Elſe should 1 merit everlaſting shame, 

And keen reproach from ev'ry Phrygian Dame: 510 

Ill ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguish , and too wild my woe. 
Then thus, incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies; 

Obey the Pow'r from whom thy glories riſe : 

Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 515; 

Fade from thy cheek, and languish in thy eye. 

Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 

The world's averſion, than their love before; 

Now the bright Prize for which mankind engage, 

Then, the ſad Victim of the publick rage. $20 
At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey d, 

And veil'd her blushes in a filken sade? 

Unſeen, and filent 1 the Train che moves, 

Bed by the Goddeſs of the ſmiles and loves. 
Arriv'd, and enter'd at the Palace gate , $25 


The Maids officious round their Miſtreſs wait ; 
es | Then 
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Then all diſperſing , various tasks attend; =— 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend, 
Full in her Paris' ſight the Queen of Love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Jove; 530 
Where, as he view'd her charms, she turn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to fay. 

Is this the Chief, who loſt to ſenſe of shame 
Late fled the Field, and yet ſurvives his Fame ? | 
Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteaus Sword 533 | 
Of that brave Man whom once I call'd my Lord! 
The boaſter Paris oft defir'd the day 
With Sparta's King to meet in fingle fray: 
Go now, once more thy Rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atrides and renew the fight: 8 540 
Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unskill'd 
Should'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt an the field. 

The Prince replies; ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; | 
This day the Foe prevail'd by Pallas' pow'r; 545 
We yet may vanquish in a happier hour: 
There want not Gods to favour us above; 
But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 
Theſe ſofter moments let delights employ , 
And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 550 
Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's shore 
My forc'd, my willing heav'nly Prize I bore, 
When firſt entranc'd in Cranas's Ifle I lay, 
Mix d with thy ſoul, and all diſſolv'd away. 


Thus 
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Thus having ſpoke , th' enamour'd Phrygian Boy 

Rush'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 

Him Helen follow'd flow with bashful charms, 

And claſp'd the blooming Hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's delicious rapture yeild, 

The ſtern Atrides rages round the field, 569 

So ſome fell Lion whom the woods "obey, 

Roars thro the deſart, and demands his prey. 

Paris he ſeeks, impatient] to deſtroy , 

But ſeeks in vain along the Troops of Troy; 

Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a Foe ſo brave $65 

The recreant Warrior, hateful as the grave. 

Then ſpeaking thus the King of Kings aroſe; 

Ye Trojans „Dardans, our gen'rous Foes ! 

Hear and atteſt! From Heay'n with Conqueſt crown d. 

Qur Brother's s the juſt ſucceſs have found: 570 


Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor'd, 
Let Argize Helen own her lawful Lord, 
Th' appointed Fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 
And Age to Age record this fignal day. 
He ceas d; his Army's loud — riſe, 575 
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FOURTH BOOK 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Breach of the Truce, and the 
firſt Battel. 


He Gods deliberate in Council concerning the Trojan 
War : They agree upon the continuation of it, and 
Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the Truce. She 
perſuades Pandarus to aim an Arrow at Menelaus , who 
1s wounded , but cured by Machaon. In the mean time 
ſome of the Trojan Troops. attack the Greeks. Aga- 
memnon is diſtinguished in all the parts of a good Ge- 
neral ; he reviews the Tr and exhorts the Leaders, 
ſome by praiſes and pgs x reproofs , Neſtor is parti- 
culariy celebrated for his military Diſcipline. The Bartel 
Joins, and great numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 
ſame day continues thro this, as thro the laft 
book ( as it does alſo thro' the tuo following, and almoſt 
'0 the end of the ſeventh book.) Scene is wholly in 
the feld before Troy. _ 
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ND now Olympus shining gates unfold; 
The Gods, with Jove, aſſume their Thrones cf 
Immortal Heb>, fresh with bloom divine, [ Gold: 
The golden goblets crowns with purple wine: 
While the full bowls flow round, the Pow'rs employ 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy, 6 
When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen, 
Two Pow'rs divine the Son of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Jano, and the martial Maid; 10 
But high in Heav'n they fit, and gaze from far, 
The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd Knight, 
The Queen of pleaſures shares the toils of Fight, 
Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care 1 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 
Her act has reſcu'd Paris forfeit life, 
Tho' great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife. 
Then ſay ye Pow'rs! what ſignal ifſue waits 
To crown this deed, and finish all the Fates? 20 
Shall Heav'n by Peace the bleeding Kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rowze the Furies and awake the War? 
Yet, would the Gods for human good provide, 
Atriges ſoon might gain his beauteous Bride, 
Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 25 
And thro his gates the crowding Nations flow. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the Queen of Heav'n entagd 
And Queen of War, in cloſe conſult engag d. 


Apart 
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Apart they fit, their deep deſigns employ, 

And meditate the future woes of Troy, 30 
Tho' ſecret. anger ſwell d Minerva's breaſt, 

The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 

But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 

Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 

Shall then, o Tyrant of th' Ethereal Reign! 3g 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? 
Have I, for this, shook lion with alarms, 
Afembled Nations , ſet two Worlds in Arms? 

To ſpread the War, I flew from shore to shore; 
Th immortal Courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 40 
At length, ripe Vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Jove himſelf the faithleſs Race defends: 

Loth as thou art to punish lawleſs luſt, 

Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. 44 

The Sire whoſe Thunder shakes the cloudy skies, 
Sighs from his immoſt ſoul, and thus replies; 

Oh laſting rancour ! oh inſatiate hate | 

To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian State 1 
What high offence has fir d the Wife of Jove 7 

Can wretched Mortals harm the Pow'rs above ? 50 
That Troy & Troy s whole race thou woud'ſt confound 
And yon fair ſtructures level with the ground ? 
Haſte, leave the skies, fulfil thy tern deſire, 
Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire 

Let Priam bleed! If yet thou thirſt for more, 35 
Bleed all his Sons, and lion float with gore; 
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To boundleſs Vengeance the wide Realm be giy'n; 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of Heav'n! 
So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, 

When Heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 6 
But should this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy lov'd Realms whoſe guilt demands their Fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay , 
Remember Troy, and give the Vengeance way. 
For know, of all the num'rous Towns that tiſe 6; 
Beneath the rowling Sun, and ſtarry skies, 

Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-born Men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. 

No mortals merit more diſtinguish'd grace 

Than Godlike Priam, or than Priam's Race. 0 
Still to our name their Hecatombs expire , 

And Altars blaze with unextinguish'd fire, 

At this the Goddeſs roll'd het radiant eyes, 
Then on the Thund'rer fix d them, and replies. 
Three Towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 715 
More dear than all th' extended Earth contains, 
Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 

Theſe thou may'ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 
*Tis not in me the Vengeance to remove ; 

The crime's ſufficient that they share my love. 80 
Of pow'r ſuperior why should I complain? 
Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 
Sprung, with thy ſelf, from one celeſtial Site, ; 
© & A God- 
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A Goddeſs born to share the Realms above, 85 
And ſtyl'd the Conſort of the thund' ring Jove. 
Nor thou a Wife and Siſter's right deny, 
Let both conſent, and both by turns comply: 
So shall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 
And Heav'n shall act as we direct the way. go 
dee ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 
To raiſe in Arms the Greek and Phrygian Bands; 
Their ſudden friendship by her arts may ceaſe, 
And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the Peace. 

The Sire of Men and Monarch of the Sky 98 
Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 

Diſſolve the League, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 

Fir d with the charge, she head-long urg d her flight, 
And shot like light'ning from Olympus height. 100 
As the red Comet from Saturninus ſent | 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 

(A fatal fign to Armies on the plain, | 
Or trembling Sailors on the wintry Main) 
With ſweeping glories glides along in air, 105 
And shakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both Armies thus, in open ſight, 
Shot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. ; 
With eyes ere the gazing Hoſts admire 
ThePow'r deſcending, and the Heav'ns on fire: f 0 
The Gods ( they cry'd) the Gods this ſignal ſent , 
And Fate now labouts with ſome vaſt event: 
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Jove ſeals the League, or bloodier ſcenes prepare; 
Jove, the great Arbiter of Peace and Wars! 
They ſaid, while Pallas thro the Trojan throng 11g 
(In shape a Mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 
Like bold Labdocus, her courſe she bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. 
Amidſt the ranks Tycabn's Son she found, 
The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd; 11 
Whoſe Squadrons, led from black Æſepus flood, 
With flaming shields in martial circle ſtood. 
To him the Goddeſs: Phrygian ! can'ſt thou hen 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear? 
What praiſe were thine, cou'd'ſt thou direct thy Gr 
Amidſt his triumph to the Spartan's heart? u 
What gifts from Trey, from Paris wou'd'ſt thou gan, 
Thy Country's foe, the Grecian glory lain ? 
Then ſeize th' occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 1} 
But firſt, to ſpeed the shaft, addreſs thy vow 
To Lycian Phœbus with the ſilver bow, 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of day. 
He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd, 1) 
His polish'd bow with hiſty rashneſs ſeiz'd. 
T was form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful teil 
A mountain Goat reſfign'd the shining ſpoil, 
Who peirc'd long ſince beneath his arrows bled; 
The ſtately -quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 
And ſixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread: 
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The workman join'd, and shap'd the bended horns, 
And beaten Gold each taper point adorns. 
This, by the Greeks unſeen, the Warrior bends, 
Screen'd by the shields of his ſurrounding friends, 145 
There meditates the mark; and couching low, 
Fits the sharp arrow to the well ſtrung bow. 
One from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe , 
Fated to wound , and cauſe of future woes. 
Then offers vows with Hecatombs to crown 150 . 
Apollo's Altars in his native Town, |, | 
Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 154 
Tul the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 
Th impatient weapon whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, & twangs the quiv'ring ſtring. 

But thee , Atrides / in that dang'rous hour 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian Pow'r. 
Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) 160 
Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe . 
50 from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful Mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 
Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd , 
Where linen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 165 
She turn d the shaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Pais'd the broad belt, and thro' the corſlet drove; 
The folds it pierc d, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the skin and drew the purple gore. 
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As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed, 10 
To grace a Monarch on his bounding Steed, 
A Nymph in Caria or Me6nia bred, 
Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, 
The shining whiteneſs and the Tyrian dye. 1; 
So, great Atrides! show'd thy ſacred blood, 
As down thy ſnowie thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming flood, 
With horror ſeiz'd, the King of Men deſcry'd 
The shaft infix'd, and ſaw the gushing tide: 
Nor leſs the Spartan fear d, before he found 180 
The shining barb appear above the wound, 
Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 
The Royal Brother thus his grief expreſt, 
And graſp'd his hand ; while all the Greeks around 
With anſwering fighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 
Oh dear as life! did I for this agree 166 
The ſolemn Truce, a fatal Truce to thee! 
Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile Train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer to be ſlain? 
The Race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 199 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 
Not thus our Vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe Oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vain: When Heay'n's revenge is flow, 
Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 195 
The day shall come, that great avenging day, 


Which 7Troy's proud glories in the duſt shall lay 
When 
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when Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 

I ſce the God, already, from the Pole 200 

Bare his red arm, and bid the Thunder roll; 

I ſee th' Eternal all his fury shed, 

N And shake his Zgis o'er their guilty head. 

Such mighty woes on perjur'd Princes wait; 

But thou, alas! deſerv'fi a happier Fate. 205 

Still muſt I mourn, the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, without my share of praiſe ! 

Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 

Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile shore. 

Troy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 210 

Thy bones shall moulder on a foreign coaſt: 

While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, 

(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaus lies) 

„Such are the Trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 

„ And ſuch the conqueſts of her King of Kings! 215 

„Lo his proud Veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the Main, 

„ And unreveng'd his mighty Brother ſlain. 

Oh! e're that dire diſgrace shall blaſt my fame, 

Oerwhelm me, Earth / and hide a Monarch's shame. 
He faid: A Leader's and a Brothers fears 220 

Poſſeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears ; 

Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ; 

The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my Fate : 

stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 

My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 225 
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To whom the King. My Brother and my Friend, Nc 
Thus, always thus, may Heav'n thy life defend! C 
Now ſeek ſome skilful hand whoſe pow'rful art 8 
May ſtanch th' effuſion and extract the dart; ( 
Herald be ſwift, and bid Machabn bring 230 WR! 


His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan King; I 
Pierc'd with a winged shaft (the deed of Troy) + 
The Greciaz's ſorrow , and the Dardan's joy. ; ( 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies; . 


Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 21; 

And finds Machain, where ſublime he ſtands 1 
In Arms encircled with his native Bands. | 
Then thus: Machain, to the King repair, 

His wounded Brother claims thy timely care; 
Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 14 
A grief to us, a triumph to the Foe. 

The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike Man; 
Swift to his ſuccour thro' the ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 
And all the Chiefs in deep concern around, 24; 
Where to the ſteely point the reed was join'd, 
The shaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Strait the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd 
He loos'd ; the corſſet from his breaſt unbrac'd; 
Then ſuck'd the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus'd, 

Which Chiron gave, and Æſculapius us'd. 251 
While round the Prince the Greeks employ their care; 


The Trojans rush tumultuous to the War; 
Onck 
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Once more they glitter in refulgent Arms, 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 255 
Nor had you ſeen the King of men appear 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz'd with fear; 
But fond of glory, with ſevere delight, 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight. 
N No longer with his warlike Steeds he ſtay d, 260 
or preſs d the Car with polish'd braſs inlay d, 
But left Eurymedon the reins to guide: 
The fiery Courſers ſnorted at his ſide. 
on foot thro' all the martial ranks he moves 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 265 

Brave Men ! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 
| Urge their ſwift Steeds to face the coming War) 
Your ancient valour on the Foes approve; 
Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Joves. 


Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 270 


Whoſe crimes ſit heavy on her perjur'd head; 
Her Sons and Matrons Greece shall lead in chains, 
And her dead Warriors ſtrow the mournful plains, 

Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires , 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 275 
Shame to your Country , ſcandal of your kind! 
Zom to the Fate ye well deſerve to find! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 
Confus d and panting , thus the hunted deer 280 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
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Still muſt ye wait the Foes, and till retire, 
Till yon' tall Veſſels blaze with Trojan fire? 
Or truſt ye, Jove a valiant Foe shall chace, 

To fave a trembling , heartleſs, daſtard Race? 24; 
This ſaid, he ſtalk d with ample ſtrides along, 
To Crete's brave Monarch and his martial throng 

High at their head he ſaw the Chief appear, 
And bald Meriones excite the rear. 
At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, 190 
And claſp'd the Warrior to his armed breaſt. 
Divine 1domeneus / what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine , what praiſe shall we beſtow? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed , 
Firſt in the fight, and ev'ry graceful deed. 29; 
For this, in Banquets when the gen'rous bowls 
Reſtore aur blood, and raiſe the Warriors ſouls, 
Tho' all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 
Be till thy felf, in Arms a mighty name; 30 
Maintain thy honours , and enlarge thy fame. 

To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 
Secure of me, o King ! exhort the reſt: 
Fix d to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I share, 
Thy firm affociate in the day of war. 305 
But let the fignal be this moment giv'n; 
To mix in fight is all I ask of Heav'n. 
The field shall prove how perjuries ſucceed, 
And chains or death avenge their impious deed. 

| Charm'd 
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Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe purſues, 
And next the Troops of either Ajax views: 31 
In one firm orb the Bands were rang'd around, 
A cloud of Heroes blacken'd all the ground. 
Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 
A Swain ſurveys the gath'ring ſtorm below; 315 
Slow from the Main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the skies, 
Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt shows, 
The cloud condenſing as the weſt-wind blows: 
He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 
To the cloſe cavert of an arching rock. 321 
Such, and ſo thick, th' embattel d Squadrons ood, 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; | 
A shady light was shot from glimm'ring shields, 
And their brown Arms obſcur'd the dusky fields. 325 
O Heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train , 
Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclaim'd the King) who. raiſe your eager Bands 
With great examples more than loud commands. 
Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 330 
Such ſouls as burn in your exalted 'breaſt! 

Soon should our Arms with juſt ſucceſs be-crown'd , 
And Troy's proud Walls lie ſmoaking on the ground, 
Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his courſe ; 
(His heart exults, and glories in his force) 335 

There rev'rend Neſtor ranks his Pylian Bands , 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 
G 5 With 
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With ſtricteſt order ſets his train in Arms, 
The Chiefs adviſes, and the Soldiers warms, 
Alaſtor, Chromius, Hemon round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 

The Horſe and Chariots to the front afſign'd, 


The Foot (the ſtrength of War) he rang'd behind; 


The middle ſpace ſuſpected Troops ſupply, 
Inclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly. 34; 
He gives command to curb the fiery Steed, 
Nor cauſe confuſion , nor the ranks exceed; 
Before the reſt let none too rashly ride; 
No ſtrength nor skill, but juſt in time, be try'd: 
The charge once made, no Warrior turn the rein, 
But fight, or fall; a firm embody'd train. 551 
He whom the fortune of the field shall caſt 
From forth his Chariot, mount the next in haſte; 
Nor ſeek unpractis'd to direct the Car, 
Content with jav'lins to provoke the war. 355 
Our great Fore-fathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And Earth's proud Tyrants low in ashes laid. 
So ſpoke the Maſter of the martial art, 360 
ad touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart. 
Oh! had'ſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſyes, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy Soul inſpires! 
But waſting years. that wither human race , 


Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and-thy arms unbrace. 3 
| What 
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What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any Chief but thee. 

Thus to th' experienc'd Prince Atrides cry'd: \ 
He shook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 

Well might I wish, could mortal wish renew 370 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew ; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion flain 

Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain, 

But Heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 

Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe 2 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 376 
The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 

To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 

Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He ſaid. With joy the Monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſt hens on the duſty chore, 381 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands ; 

And next Ulyſſes, with his ſubje& Bands. 

Remote their Forces lay, nor knew ſo far 

The Peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of War ; 

The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 386 
To watch the motion, dubious of th event. 

The King, who ſaw their Squadrons yet unmov'd , 
With haſty ardour thus the Chiefs reprov'd . 

Can Peteus' Son forget a Warriors“ part? 390 

And fears Ulyſſes, Skill'd in ev'ry art! 

Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 

To mix in combat which your ſelyc&.negleR? 
From 
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From you twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The shock of Armies, and commence the War, 39; 
For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 
To share the pleaſures of the genial feaſt: 

And can you, Chiefs, without a blush ſurvey 
Whole Troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite? 400 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 

Ulyſſes heard ; The Hero's warmth o'erſpread 
His cheek with blushes; and ſevere, he ſaid. 
Take back th' unjuſt reproach ! Behold we ſtand 
Sheath'd in bright Arms, and but expect command, 
Tf glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 406 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 

Then give thy Warrior-Chief a Warrior's due, 
Who dares to act whate'er thou dar'ſt to view. 

Struck with his gen'rous wrath , the King replies; 
Oh great in action, and in council wiſe ! 411 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in humankind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 415 
Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 

The Gods that make, shall keep the worthy, friends. 

He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His Steeds and Chariots wedg'd in firm array : 
(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 420 


To whom with ſtern reproach the Monarch ery d. 
; Oh 
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Oh Son of Tydews “ ( he whoſe ſtrength could tame 
The bounding Steed, in Arms a mighty name) 
Can't thou, remote, the mingling Hoſts deſcry 
With hands unactive, and a careleſs eye? 428 
Not thus thy Sire the fierce encounter fear'd ; 
Still firſt in front the matchleſs Prince appear'd. 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro” the ranks of fight! 
I faw him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs, 430 
A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycene's tow'rs ; 
Armies he ask'd, and Armies bad been giv'n, 
Not we deny'd , but Jove forbade from Heav'n; 
While dreadfu} Comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban War. 43g 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs Envoy he approach'd the foes ; 
Thebes' hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the Throne. 
The Tyrant feaſting with his Chiefs he found, 440 
And dard to combate all thoſe Chiefs around; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his atm, and edg'd his ſword. 
Stung with the shame, within the winding way, 
To bar his paſſage fifty Warriors lay ; 45% 
Two Heroes led the ſecret Squadron on, 
Men the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 
Thoſe fifty ſlaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 


Such 
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Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial fire: 40 
Gods! how the Son degen rates from the Sire? 
No words the godlike Diomed return d, 
But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd: 
Not ſo fierce Capaneus undaunted Son, 
Stern as his Sire, the boaſter thus begun. 45 
What needs, o Monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Our ſelves to leſſen, while our Sires you raiſe? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides“ and confeſs 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. 
With fewer Troops we ſtorm'd the Theban Wall, 
And happier, ſaw the ſev'nfold City fall. 401 
In impious acts the guilty Fathers dy'd; 
The Sons ſubdu'd, for Heav'n was on their fide. 
Far more than heirs of all our parent 8 Fame, 
Our glories darken their diminish'd name. 46% 
To him Tydides thus. My Friend forbear, 
Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the King revere : 
His high concern may well excuſe his rage, 
Whoſe cauſe we follow , and whoſe War we wage; 
His the firſt praiſe were lion's Tow'rs o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own, 47! 
Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 
'T'is ours to labour in the glorious fight. 
He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his Car; his ringing Arms reſound. 475 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 


Of arm'd Tydides rushing to the wir. 
U As 
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As when the Winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the Seas, 
The billows float in order to the ore, 430 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the skies. N 
So to the fight the thick Bazzalions throng , 
Shields urg'd on shields, and men drove men along. 
Sedate and ſilent move the num'rous bands; 486 
No ſound, no whiſper , but their Chiefs commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. a 
Not ſo the Trojans; from their Hoſt aſcends 490 
A gen'ral shout that all the region rends. 
As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the Milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, / 
The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills. 495 
duch clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound. 
Lach Hoſt now joins, and each a God inſpires , 
Theſe Mars incites , and thoſe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; 500 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain ; 
Diſcord, dire Siſter of the ſlaught'ring pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riüng ev'ry hour, 
While ſcarce the skies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on Earth, & shakes the World around; 505 

The 
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The Nations bleed, where- e' er her ſteps she tuins; 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 
No shield with shield, with helmet helmet clos', 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt Hoſt with shadowy Squadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew; zn 
Victors and vanquish'd join promiſcuous cries, 
| And cshrilling shouts and dying groans atiſe ; 
| With ſtreaming blood the lipp'ry fields are dy'd; 
And ſlaughter'd Heroes ſwell the dreadful tide, 51; 
As Torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their ecchoing hills; 
Rush to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro' a thouſand chanels to the Main; 
The diſtant Shepherd trembling hears the ſound: 5 
So mix both Hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 
The bold Antilochus the flaughter led, 
The firſt who ſtrook a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Raz'd his high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 526 
And $hades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 
So ſinks a Tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 
Of force and fire , Its walls beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold * Leader of th' Abantian throng 53? 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corps along: 
But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 
Agenor's jav'lin reach'd the Hero's heatt. 
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His flank , unguarded by his ample chield ; 534 
Admits the Iahce : He falls, and ſpurns the field; 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more; 
The ſoul comes floating in à tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain; 
The War rehews, the Warriors bleed again ; 
As o'et their prey rapacious Wolves engage, 540 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 
In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell, 

Sent by. great Ajax to the shades of Hell; 
Fair Simoifius , whom his Mother bore 
Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois shore: $48 
The Nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her Parents on his flow'ry fide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax ſlain 350 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain; 
S0 falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais d high the head; with ſtately branches crown'd , 
(Fell'd by ſome Artiſt with his shining ſteel, 
To shape the circle of the bending wheel) $55 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread , 
With all its beauteous honouts on its head ; 
There left a ſubject to the wind and rain 
And ſcorch'd by Suns, it withers on the plain: 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſtus lies 366 
Stretch d on the shore, and thus neglected dies. 
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At Ajax, Antiphus his jav'lin threw; Y 
The pointed lance with erring fury flew , . 
And TLaueus, lov'd by wiſe. Ulyſſes, few: 3 
He drops the corps of Simaſius ſlain, 565 
And ſinks a breathleſs carcaſs on the plain. 
This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag'd, 
Strode where the foremoſt of the Foes engag'd ; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
In act to throw, but cautious, look'd around. 50 
Struck at his fight the Trojaus backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jav'lin as it flew. 
A Chief ſtood nigh who from Abydos came, 
Old Pridhs's Son, Democoon was his name; 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 975 
Cold thro' his temples glides the whizzing ſpear; 
With piercing $bricks the youth reſigns his breath, 
His eye-balls darken with the shades of Death; 
Pond'rous he falls; his clanging Arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 580 
Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt Foes appear ; 
Ev'n Godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; , 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled; 
The Greeks with shouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead. 
But Phabys now from lion's tow'ring height 585 
Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppoſe; 


Your foaming Steeds urge headlong on the Foes., 
| Not 
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Not are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel; 
Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 59g 
Have ye forgot what ſeem'd your dread before? 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more, 
Apollo thus from lion's lofty Tow'rs 
Array d in terrors, rowz'd the Trojan Pow'rs: 
While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian Foe, $92 
And shouts and thunders in the fields below. 

Then great Diores fell, by doom divine; 
In vain his valour, and illuftrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw , 
(Who from cold Enns led the Thracian crew) 666 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and crash'd the ſolid bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, Y 
Before his helpleſs friends, and native Bands, 
And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands; 605 
The Foe rush'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And thro' his navel drove the pointed death: 
His gushing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound; . 

His lance bold Thoas at the Conqu'ror ſent, 616 
Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood : 
Till from the dying Chief, approaching near, 
Th' Xtelean Warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear: 675 
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Then ſudden wav'd his flaming faulchion round; 
And gash'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound. 
The corps now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To ſpoil his Arms the Victor ſtrove in vain; 

The Thracian Bands againſt the Victor preſt, 629 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt, | 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 

In ſullen fury lowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two Heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the Leader of th' Epeian Race; 615 
Death's ſable shade at once o'ercaſt their eyes, 

In duſt the Vanquish'd and the Victor lies. 
With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 

And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 
Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld 
By Pgllas guarded thro' the dreadful field, 6z1 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 

The War's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted Heroes where he counted Men. 635 
So fought each Hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir d, 

And crowds on crowds triumphantly expir d. 
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E is ſomething ſtrange that of all the Com- 


mentators upon Homer, there is hardly one 
whoſe principal deſign is to illuſtrate the poe- 
tical beauties of the Author. They are volu- 
minous in explaining thoſe Sciences which he 
made but ſubſer vient to his Poetry, and ſparing 
only upon that Art which conſtitutes his Character. 
This has been occaſion'dby the oſtentation of men 
who had more reading than taſte , and were fonder 
of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kinds, 
chan their fingle underſtanding in Poetry. Hence 
it comes to paſs that their Remarks are rather Phi- 
loſophical, Hiſtorical , Geographical, Allegorical, 
or in ſhort rather any thing than Critical and 
Poctical. Even the Grammarians , tho' their whole 
buſineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an 
Author intelligible , are ſtrangely touch'd with the 
pride of doing ſomething more than they ought. 
The grand ambition of one fort of Scholars is to 
encreaſe the number of various lections; which they 
have done to ſuch a-degree of obſcure dilligence 
VOL E 4 that 
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that as Sr. H. Savil obſerves we now begin to value 


the firſt editions of books as moſt correct, becaut 


they have been leaſt corrected. The prevailing pl 
tion of others is to diſcover new meanings in u 
Author, whom they will cauſ@to appear myſteriou 
purely for the vanity of being thought to unrayd 
him. Theſe account it a diſgrace to be of the opinion 
of thoſe that preceded them; and it is generally the 
fate of ſuch people who will never ſay what was fa 
before, to ſay what will never be ſaid after them. f 
they can but find a word that has once been ſtrain d 
by ſome dark writer to ſignify any thing different 
from its uſual acceptation , it is frequent with then 
to apply it conſtantly to that uncommon meaning, 
whenever they meet it in a clear writer: For reading 
is ſo much dearer to them than ſenſe, that they wil 
diſcard it at any time to make way for a criticiſm. In 
other places where they cannot conteſt the truth of 
the common interpretation, they get themſelves 
room for difſertation be imaginary Amphibologie, 
which they will have to be deſign'd by the Author, 
This diſpoſition of finding out different ſignifica- 
tions in one thing, may be the effect of either too 
much, or too little wit: for men of a right under- 
ſtanding generally ſee at once all that an Authcr 
can reaſonably mean, but others are apt to tancy 
two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to 
add, that there is a vaſt deal of difference between 
the learning of a Critick, aud the puzzling of 
Grammarian. 

It is no eaſy task to make ſomething out of: 
hundred Pedants, that is not pedantical ; yet tis 
he muſt do, who would give a tolerable abitract of 
the former Expoſitors of Homer. The Commet- 
taries of Euſtathius are indeed an immenſe treaſuſ 
of the Greek learning; but as he ſeems to habe 
amaſſed the ſubſtance of whatever others had will 


ten upon the Author, ſo he is not free from * " 
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the foregoing cenſures. There are thoſe who have 
kid, that a judicious abſtract of him alone might 
furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations upon Homer. It 
was reſolv d to take the trouble of reading thro' that 
voluminous work; and the Reader may be aſſur'd, 
theſe remarks that any way concern the Poetry or 
art of the Poet, are much fewer than is imagin'd. 
The greater part of theſe is already plunder d by 
ſucceeding Commentators, who have verylittle but 
what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd to ſay 
even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more be- 
holden to him than ſhe has confeſſed , or has read 
him leſs than ſhe is willing to own. She has made 
a farther attempt than her Predeceſſors to diſco- 
ver the beauties of the Poet; tho' we have often 
only her general praiſes and exclamations inſtead of 
reaſons. But her Remarks all together are the moſt 
judicious collection extant of the ſcatter'd obſerva- 
tions of the Ancients and Moderns, as her Preface 
b excellent, and her Tranſlation equally careful 
and elegant. | 

The chief deſign of the following Notes is to 
comment upon Homer as a Poet: whatever in them 
1s extracted from others is conftantly own'd ; the 
remarks of the Ancients are generally ſet at length, 
and the places cited: all thoſe of Euſlathius are col- 
lected which fall under this ſcheme : many which 
were not acknowledg'd by other Commentators, 
are reſtor'd to the true owner; and the ſame juſtice 
5s ſhown to thoſe who refas'd it to others, 

I; . 

THE Plan of this Poem is form'd upon Anger 
and its ill effects; the Plan of Virgil's upon pious 
Refignation and its rewards : and thus every Paſ- 
fon or Virtue may be the foundation ot the ſcheme 
of an Epic Poem. This diſtinction between two 
Authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeem'd neceſ- 
ary to be taken notice of, that they who, would 
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imitate either may not ſtumble at the very entrance 
or ſo curb their imaginations as to deprive us d 
noble morals told in a new variety of accidents, Imi. 
tation does nor hinder Invention: We may obſene 
the rules of Nature, and write in the ſpirit of thoſe 
who have beſt hit upon them , without taking the 
ſame track, begigping in the ſame manner, and 
following the maif their ſtory alme ſt ſtep by fey; 
as moſt of the modern Writers of Epic Poctry hay: 
done after one of theſe * Poets. 

VEASR I.] Quintilian has told us, that from 
the beginning of Homer's two Poems the Rules of 
all Exordiums were deriv'd.,, In pauciſſimis verſibu 
„ utriuſque operis ingreſſu, legem Prooemiorum um 
„ dico ſervavit, ſed conflituit.,, Vet Rapin has been 
very free with this Invocation , in his Compariſon 
between Homer and Virgil ; which is by no mean; 
the moſt judicious of his works. He cavils firſt it 
thePoct's inſiſting ſo much upon the effects ofAchi. 
tes's anger; that it was „ the cauſe of the woes of the 
Greeks , that it ſent ſo many Heroes to the Shades, 
„ that their bodies were left a prey to birds and 
beaſts, the firſt of which he thinks had been ſut- 
ficient. One may anſwer, that the woes of Gree 
might conſiſt in ſeveral other things than in the 
death ofher Heroes , which was therefore needful 
to be ſpecify'd : As to the bodies, he might have 
reflected how great a curſe the want of burial was 
accounted by the Ancients, and how prejudicialit 
was efteem'd even to the Souls of the deceas'l 
We havea moſt particular example of the ftrengti 

of this opinion from the conduct of Sophocles in his 
Ajax; who thought this very point ſufficient to 
make the diſtreſs ofthelaſt Act of that Tragedy a. 
ter the death of his Heroe , purely to ſatisfy the 
Audience that he obtain'd the rites of ſepulture. 
Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to deſte 
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he Muſe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the 
me time to inform her ſqlemnly in his own per- 
on that it was the Will of Fove which brought it 


about. But is a Poet then to be imagin'd intirely 
ignorant of his ſubject , tho he invokes the Muſe to 
tclate the particulars? May not Homer be allow'd 
the knowledge of ſo plain a truth, as that the Will 
of God is fulfill'd in all things? Nor does his man- 
ner ofſaying this infer that he inſorms the Muſe of 


it, but only correſponds with the uſual way of de- 
iing information from another concerning any 
thing, andat the ſame time mentioning that lit:le 
we know of it in general. What is there more in 
tlis paſſage? ,, Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of 
„Achilles, which prov'd ſo pernicious to the Greeks: 
„We only know the effects ofit, that it ſent in- 
„ numerable brave Men to the Shades; and that it 
» Was Jove's will it ſhoud be ſo. But tell me, Q 
» Muſe, what was the ſource of this deſtructive 
„Anger? ,, can't apprehend what Rain means by 
laying, it is hard to know where this Invocation 
ends, and that it is confounded with the narration, 
which ſo manifeſtly begins at Anr8s xgy Al b 
but upon the whole, methinks the French Criticks 
play double with us, when they ſometimes repre- 
ſen: the Rules of Poetry to be form'd upon the prac- 
lice of Homer, and at other times arraign their 
Maſter as if he tranſgreſs'd them. Horace has ſaid 
the Exordium of an Epic Poem ought to be plain 
nd modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch ; and 
Nabin from this very rule will be trying Homer and 
Judging it otherwiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the 
deginning of the Odyſſey) But for a full anſwer'we 
may bring the words of Quintilian (whom Rapin 
himſelf allows to be the beſt of Criticks) concer- 
ning theſe Propoſitions and Invocations of our Au- 
thor, „ Benevolum auditorem invocatione Dearum , 
„ 9445 praſidere Vatibus creditum eſt , intentum pro- 
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„ poſsta rerum magnitudine , & docilem ſumm all 
2j riter comprehenſa , facit. 
| I 
VERSE I. I Myny a:ds O18 TInaniddia AN⁰ 
Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſut 
of this firſt line (I ſuppoſe he means in the Et! 
of the Patronymick. ) This he thinks the fiery ven 
of Homer making haſte to his ſubje&, paſt owe 
with a bold neglect, being conſcious of his om 
power and perfection in the greater parts ; as ſome 
(fays he) who make virtue their ſole aim, paſs by 
cenſure in ſmaller matters. But perhaps we may 
find no occafion to ſuppoſe this a neglect in hin, 
if we conſider that the word Pelides , had he mad: 
uſe of it without ſo many alterations as he has pu 
it to in NyAwedee , would Hill have been true 
to the rules of meaſure. Make but a diphthongof 
the ſecond Eta and the Iota, inſtead of their being 
two ſyllables (perhaps by the fault of tranſcribers) 
and the objection is gone. Or perhaps it might 
be deſign d that the verſe in which he profeſſesto 
fing of violent anger ſhould run off in the rapidity 
of Dactyles. This Art he is allow'd to have us dit 
other places, and Virgil has been particularly cele- 
brated for it. a 
I V. 
VERSE 8. Will of Foue. ] Plutarch in his Tier 
tiſe of reading Poets, interprets Ai in this place 
to ſignify Fate, not imagining it conſiſtent with 
the goodneſs of the ſupreme being, or Jupiter, 
to contrive or practiſe any evil againſt Men. Er 
ſtathius makes (Will) here to referr to the promile 
which Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he would honoll 
her Son by ſiding with Troy while he ſhould be 
abſent. But to reconcile theſe two opinions, pet 
haps the meaning may be that when Fate had de. 
creed the deſtruction of Troy, Jupiter having te 
8 
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power of incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfill d that 
decree by providing means for it. So that the 
words may thus ſpecify the time of action, from 
the beginning of the Poem, in which thoſe inci» 
dents work'd, till the promiſe to Ihetis was tulfil'd, 
and the deſtruction of Troy aſcertain'd to the Greeks 
by the death of Hector. However it is certain that 
this Poet was not an abſolute Fataliſt, but ſtill 
ſuppos'd the power of Jove ſuperior : For in the 
fixteenth had we ſee him deſigning to ſave Sarpeden 
tho' the Fates had decreed his death, if Juno had 
not interpoſed. Neither does he exlcude free will 
in Men; for as he attributes the deſtruction ofthe 
Heroes tothe Will of Jove in the beginning of the 
lad, ſo he attributes the deſtruction of Ulyſſes's 
Friends to their own folly in the beginning otthe 
Odyſſey. F 


Abray vb oftrionrir Emobaninon hom, 


. 

VERSE 9. Declare, O Muſe. ] It may be quefti- 
on'd whether the firſt period ends at S4 d n- 
zu 88A4, and the interrogation to the Muſe 
begins with EZ & J n wpare----Or whether the 
period does not end till the words, d Axis, 
with only a fingle interrogation at Tis . &p og=+ 
91%. I ſhould be inclin'd to favour the former, 
and think it a double interrogative, as Milton ſeems 
to have done in his imitation of this place at the 
beginning of Paradiſe Loſt. 

— Say firſt what cauſe 

Mov'd our grand Parents? &c, And juſt after, 

Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that ſoul revolt ? 

Befides that I think the Propoſition concludes more 
nobly with the ſentence Such was the Will of Jove. 
But the latter being follow d by moſt editions, and 


A 4 by 
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by all the Tranſlations I have ſeen in any language, 
the general acceptation is here comply'd with, om 
ly tranſpoſing the line to kcep the ſentence la; 
And the next verſes are ſo turn'd as to include ibe 
double interrogation , & at the ſame time do juftice 
to another interpretation of the words EZ & Jy 
Ex quo tempore; which marks the date of the qua- 
rel from whence the Poem takes its riſe, Cham 
would have Ex quo underſtood of Jupiter, from 
whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes 
with the line immediately following, where heaks 
what God inſpir'd the contention , and anſwers,it 
was Apollo. 
V I. 
| Vexrss 11. Latona's Sox. ] Here the Author 
who firſt invok'd the Muſe as the Goddeſs of me- 
mory , vaniſhes from the Reader's view, and leaves 
her to relate the whole affair through the Poem, 
whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of 
majeſty over the relation. And leſt this ſhould be 
loſt to our thoughts in the continuation of the ſtory, 
he ſometimes refreſhes them with a new Inyocation 
at proper intervals. Euſtathius. 
| VII. 

VERSE 20. The Sceptre and the laurel Crown] 
There is ſomething exceedingly venerable in this 
appearance of the Prieſt. He comes with the 
Enfigns of the God he belong'd to; the laurel 
Crown, now carty'd in his hand to ſhow-he was 
a ſuppliant; and a golden Sceptre which the An- 
cients gave in particular to Apollo, as they did a 
filver one to the Moon, and other ſorts to other 
P lanets. Euſtathius. 

91144 
VERSE 23. Ye Kings and Warriors. ] The art of 
this ſpeech is remarkable. Chryſes confiders the 
_ conſtitution of the Greeks before Troy, as made 7 
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of troops partly from Kingdoms and partly from 
Democracies : wherefore he begins with a diſtincti- 
on which comprehends all. After this, as Apollo 5 
Prieſt , he prays that they may obtain the two bleſ- 
fings they had moſt in view; the conqueſt of Trey, 
and a fafe return. Then as he names his petition, 
he offers an extraordinary ranſom , and conciudes 
with bidding them fear the God if they refuſe it; 
like one who from his office ſeems to foreſee their 
miſery and exhorts them to ſhun it, Thus he en- 
deavours to work by the art of a general applica- 
tion, by Religion, by intereſt, and the inſinuation 
ofdanger. This is the ſubſtance of what Euſtathins 
remarks on this place; and in purſuance to his laſt 
obſervation , the epithet avenging is added to this 
rerfion, that it may appear the Prieſt foretells the 
anger of this God, 
I X, 


VexsE 33. He with pride repuls'd. ] It has been 
remark'd in honour of Homer's judgment, and the 
care he took of his Reader's morals, that where 
he ſpeaks of evil actions committed , or hard 
words given, he generally characteriſes them as 
ſuch by a previous expreſſion. This paſſage is 
given as one inſtance of it, where he ſays the re- 
pulſe of Cbryſes was a proud injurious action on 
Agamemnon: And it may be remark'd that before 
lis Heroes fall on one another with hard language, 
in this book, he ftill takes care to let us know 
they were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch 
f reading Poets, 2 | 

X. 
Venss 41. Till Time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace; 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 
In daily labours of the loom employ'd ,' 
Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d.] 
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The Greek is &rrroGrer , which figniſies eithe 
making the bed, or partaking it. Euſtathius ut 


Madam Dacier inſiſt very much upon its being tales 
in the former ſenſe only, for fear of preſenting: 
looſe idea to the Reader; and of offending agaut 
the modeſty of the Muſe who is ſuppos'd to rela 
the Poem, This obſervation may very well becom: 
a Biſhop and a Lady: But that Agamemnon was not 
ſtudying here for civility of expreſſion , appear 
from the whole tenour of his ſpeech ; and that be 
deſign'd Chryſeis tor more than a Servant-maid mai 
be ſeen ftom ſome other things he ſays of her, 
that he preferr'd her to his Queen Clyremneſn, 
exc, The impudence of which confeſſion Madan 
Dacier herſelf has elſewhere animadverted upon, 
Mr. Dryden in his tranſlation of this book, hs 
been juſter to the Royal paſſion of Agamemnn; 
tho' he has carry'd the point ſo much on the other 
fide, as to make him promiſe a greater fondneſs fo! 
her in her old age than in her youth, which indeed 
is hardly credible. a 

Mine (he ſhall be, till creeping age and time 
' Her bloom have wither'd and deſtroy'd her print; 
Till then my nuptial bed ſhe ſhall attend, 
And having firſt adorn'd it, late aſcend. 

This for the night; by day the web and loom, 

And homely houſehold-tasks ſhall be her doom. 
Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable 0! 
this miſtake but extreme haſte in writing; which 
never ought to be imputed as a fault to him. bi. 
to thoſe who ſuffer'd ſo noble a Genius to l 
under the neceſſity of it. 


VERSE 47. The trembling Prieſt.) We may take 
notice here, once for all, that Homer is frequen!) 
eloquent in his very ſilence. Chryſes ſays not? 
word in anſwer to the inſults of Agamemnon, bi 
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walks penſtve along the ſhore, and the melancholy 
flowing of the verſe admirably expreſſes the con- 
dition of the mournful and deſerted Father. 

Bi d d maps bire wouPpAcicous Funerons. 

dY Þ 

VERSE Gr. The fav'ring God attends. | Upon 
this firſt prayer in the Poem Euſtathius takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve, that the Poet is careful throughout 
his whole work to let no prayer ever fal entirely 
which has juſtice on its fide; but he who prays 
either kills his enemy , or has figns given him that 
he has been heard, or his friends return, or his 


undertaking ſucceeds, or ſome other viſible good 


happens. So far inſtructive and uſeful to lite has 
Homer made his Fable. 
11 


VERSE G7, He bent his deadly bow. ] In the 


tenth year of the Siege of Troy a Plague happen'd 
in the Grecian Camp, occaſion'd perhaps by immo- 
derate heats and groſs exhalations. At the intro- 
duction of this accident Homer begins his Poem, 
and takes occaſion from it to open the ſcene 
of action with a moſt beautiful Allegory. He 
luppoſes that ſuch afflictions are ſent from Heaven 
for the puniſhment of our evil actions, and 
decauſe, the Sun was a principal inſtrument of 
it, he ſays it was ſent to puniſh Agrmemnon 
for deſpiling that God and injuring his Prieſt, 
Euſtathius, 
> Þ Þ 


VERSE 69. Mules and dogs. ] Hippocrates ob- 
ſerves two things of plagues ; that their cauſe is in 
the air, and that different animals are differently 
touch'd by them according to their nature or nou- 
nihment. This philoſophy Spondanus refers to the 
plague here mention' d. Firſt, the cauſe is in the 
ar, by reaſon of the darts or beams of _ 
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Secondly, the mules and dogs are ſaid to die 
ſooner than the Men; partly becauſe they have by 
nature a quickneſs of ſmell which makes the infec. 
on ſooner perceivable; and partly by the nouriſh. 
ment they take, their feeding on the carth with 
prone heads making the exhalation more eaſy to he 
ſuck'd in with it. Thus has Hippocrates ſo long 
after Homer writ , ſubſcrib'd to his knowledge in 
the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper. There have 
been ſome who have refer'd this paſſage to a rel. 
gious ſenſe, making the death of the Mules and 
Dogs before the Men, to point out a kind method 
of Providence in puniſhing , whereby it ſends ſome 
previous afflictions to warn Mankind fo as to make 
them ſhun the greater evils by repentance. This 
Monſieur Dacier in his notes on Ariſtotle's Art of 
Poetry calls a remark perfectly fine , & agreeableto 
God's method of ſending plagues on the Agyprians, 
where firſt horſes, aſſes, exc. were ſmitten , aud 
afterwards the Men themſelves, 
X V. 

VERSE 74. Thetis' God-like Son Convenes a Cout- 
cil.] On the tenth day a Council is held to enquire 
why the Gods were angry. Plutarch obſerves, 
how juſtly he applies the characters of his perſons 
to the incidents; not making Agamemnon but 
Achilles call this Council, who of all the Kings 
was moſt capable of making obſervations upon 
the Plague, and of foreſeeing its duration, 4s 
having been bred by Chiron to the ſtudy of P- 
fick. One may mention alſo a remark of E 
thius in purſuance to this, that Juno's adviling 
him in this caſe, might allude to his knowledge 0! 
an evil temperament in the Air, of which ſhe wat 
Goddeſs, 


YL 


VERSE 79, Why leave we net the fatal m_ 
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ſhore, & c.] The artifice of this ſpeech (according 
to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus in his ſecond diſcourſe, 
ciel ionperriontyer) is admirably carry'd on to 
open an accuſation againſt Agamemnon whom A- 
chiles ſuſpects to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. 
He dire@s himſelf not to the Aſſembly, but to 
Acamemnen ; he names not only the plague but the 
War too, as having exhauſted them all, which 
was evidently due to his family. He leads the 
Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at ſome- 
thing lately done with reſpect to Apollo. And 
while he continues within the guard of civil expreſ- 
fion, ſcattering his infinuations , he encourages 
thoſe who may have more knowledge to ſpeak out 
boldly , by letting them ſee there is a party made 
for their ſafety 3 which has its effect immediately 
in the following ſpeech of Chalcas , whoſe demand 
of protection ſhows upon whom the offence is to 
be plac'd, 
| „3 
VEASE 86. By myſtic dreams.] It does not 
ſeem that by the word 9»ipereA@> an Interpreter 
of dreams is meant, for we have no hint of any 
preceding dream which wants to be interpreted, 
We may therefore more probably refer it to ſuch 
who us'd (after performing proper rites) to lie 
down at ſome ſacred place, and expect a dream 
from the Gods upon any particular ſubje& which 
they defir'd. That this was a practice amongſt 
them, appears from the Temples of Amphiaraus in 
Beotia , and Podalirius in Apulia ; where the en- 
quirer was oblig'd to ſleep at the Altar, upon the 
kin of the beaſt he had ſacrific'd , in order to obtain 
a anſwer, It is in this manner that Zatinus in 
Vugils ſeventh book goes to dream in the Temple 
0! Faunus, where we have a particular deſcription 
of the whole cuſtom. Strabo , Lib. 16. has ſpoken 
con- 
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concerning the Temple of Jeruſalem as a place g 
this natyre ; „ where (ſays he) the people either 
„ dream'd for themſelves , or procur'd ſome good 
„ dreamer to do it:“ By which it ſhould jeep 
he had read ſomething concerning the viſions of 
their Prophets, as that which Samuel had when he 
was order'd to ſleep a third time before the Ari, 
and upon doing ſo had an account of the deſtruc. 
tion of Eli's houſe : or that which happen'd tg 
Solomon after having facnfic'd before the Ark x 
Gibeon, The fame Author alſo has mention'd the 
Temple of Serapis in his ſeventeenth buok as a place 
for receiving Oracles by dreams. 

| KY LL HS 

VERSE 97. Belov'd of Fove, Achilles ! ] Theſe 
appellations of praiſe and h6nour with which the 
Heroes in Homer ſo frequently falute each other, 
were agrecahle ro the ſtyle of the ancient times, 
as appears from ſeveral of the like nature in the 
Scripture. Ailton has not been wanting to give 
his Poem this caſt of Antiquity , throughout which 
our firſt Parents almoſt always accolt each other 
with ſome title that expreſſes a reſpect to the dignity 
of human-nature. 

Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve. 

Adam, Earth's hallow'd mould of God inſpir/d. 

Off ſpring of Heav n & Earth, & all Earth's Lord &c. 

XIX. | 

VeRSsE 115. Nat even the Chief.) After Achilles hal 
braught in Chalcas- by his dark doubts concerning 
Agamemnon, Chalcas who perceiv'd them, and 
was unwilling to be the firſt that nam'd the King, 
artfully demands a protection in ſuch a manner, 4 
confirms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achille 
this warm and particular expreſſion ,, that he would 
„protect him even againſt Agamemnon, „„ Who, 


as he ſays, is now the greateſt Man of ap 
in 


ay 
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int that at the expiration of the War he ſhould be 
in reduc'd to be barely King of Mycene. This 
place Plutarch takes nbrice of as the firſt in which 
Achilles ſhews his contempt of ſovereign au- 
tony. 


X X. = 
VERSE 117. The blameleſs Prieſt.) The epithet 


auvuer Or blameleſs, is frequent in Homer, but 
not always us'd with ſo much propriety as here. 
The Reader may obſerve that care has not been 
wanting thro' this Tranſlation to preſerve thoſe epi- 
thets which are peculiar to the Author, whenever 
they receive any beauty from the circumſtances 


about them: as this of blameleſs maniteſily does in 
the prelent paſſage. It is not only apply'd to a Prieſt, 
but to one who being conſcious of the truth , pre- 
pares with an honeſt _—_— to diſcover it. 
3 | 

VERSE 131. Augur-accurſt. ) This expreſſion 
5 not meerly thrown out by chance, but proves 
what Chalcas ſaid of the King when he ask'd pro- 
tection, that he harbour'd anger in his heart. For 
t ams at the prediction Chalcas had given at Aulis 
nine years before, for the ſacrificing his Daughter 
hhigenia. Spondanus. 

This, and the two following lines are in a man- 
ner repetitions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is 
left to the Reader to conſider how far it may be 
alow'd, or rather praiſed for a beauty, when we 
conſider with Euſtathius that it is a moſt natural 
tlle& of anger to be full af words and inſiſting on 
that which galls us. We may add, that theſe re- 
erated expreſſions might be ſuppos'd to be thrown 
out one after another, as Agamemnon is ſtruck 
in the confuſion of his paſſion , firſt by the 
remembrance of one prophecy , and then ofano- 
der, which the ſame Man had utter'd _— _ 
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6 | XXII. 

VERSE 143. Not half ſo dear were Clytemneſ 
tra's Charms.) Agamemnon having heard the charge 
whichChalcas drew up againſt him in two particular, 
that he had affronted the Prieſt, & retus'd to te- 
tore his Daughter; he offers one anſwer which 
gives ſoftening colours to both, that he lov'd her 
well as his Queen Clytemneſtra for her prefectiom 
Thus he would ſcem to ſatisfy the Father by 
kindneſs to his Daughter, to excuſe himlelf 
before the Greeks for what is paſt, and to make: 
merit of yielding her, and facrificing his paſlion 
for their ſafety. 

X XIII. 


VeRSE 155. Inſatiate King.] Here, where thi 
paſſion of Anger grows loud, it ſeems proper to 
prepare the Reader, and prevent his miſtake in the 
character of Achilles, which might ſhock him in 
ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould know that 
the Poet rather ſtudy'd Nature than perfection in 
the laying down his characters. He reſoly'd to 
ſing the conſequences of Anger; he conſiderd 
what virtues and 'vices would conduce moſt to 
bring his moral out of the Fable, & artfully diſposd 
them in his chiefPerſons after the manner in which 
we generally find them; making the fault which 
moſt peculiarly attends any good quality, to reſide 
with it. Thus he has plac'd pride with magnanimity 
in Agamemnon, and craft with prudence in Ulyſe 
And thus we mult take his Achilles, not as a meer 
heroick diſpaſſion'd character, but as compoun& 
ed of courage and anger ; one who finds hin- 
ſelf almoſt invincible, and aſſumes an uncontrould 
carriage upon the ſelf conſciouſneſs of his worth; 
whoſe high ſtrain of honour will not ſuffer him to 
betray his Friends or fight againſt them, even when 
he thinks they have affronted him ; but whoſe in- 


©xorable reſentment will not let him hearken to al} 
terms 
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terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and 
hades of his character, which Homer has heighten d 
1nd darkned in extreams; becauſe on the one fide 
Valour is the darling quality of Epic Poetry ; and 
on the other, Anger the particular ſubject ot this 


poem. When characters thus mix'd are well con- 
ined ; tho' they be not morally beautiful quite 
through , they conduce more to the end, and are 
ſill poetically perfect. IEEE? 
plutarch takes occaſion from the obſervatioti of 
this conduct in Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation 
of Nature and truth, in repreſenting virtues and 
vices intermixed in his Heroes: contrary to the 
radoxes and ſtrange poſitions of the Stoicks , 
who held that no vice could confift with virtue , 
vor the leaſt virtue with vice. Plut. de aud. Poetis. 
| XXIV. | 
VIEIS B 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in 
ji. ] The words in the original are Stei- 
Maui. Ulyſſes is ſoon after call'd A, and 
thers in other places. The phraſe of Divine or 
God-like is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify per- 
k&tion in Men; but apply'd to conſiderable perſons 
won account of ſome particular qualification or 
Advantage which they were poſleſs'd of far above 
tie common ſtandard of mankind. Thus it is aſ- 
end d to Achilles on account of his great valour, 
to Ulyſſes for his preheminence in wiſdom, even to 
Pars for his exceeding beauty, and to Clyremneſira 
vt ſeveral fair endowments. & Ae 
VEISE 192. Firſt let the juſt equivalent.] The 
Kaloning in point of right between Achilles and 
Agamemnon ſeems to be this. Achilles pleads that 
4gamennon could not ſeize upon any other man's 
Uptive without a new diftriþution ; it being an 
nvahon of private property. On the other hand, 
OL, I. B a5 
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as Agamemnon's power was limited, how. came it 
that all the Grecian Captains would ſubmit to x 
illegal and arbitrary action? I think the legal pre- 
tence for his ſeizing Briſeis muſt have been founded 
upon that law, whereby the Commander in chief 
had the power of taking what part of the prey be 
pleas'd for his own uſe : And he being obligedtore- 
ſtore what he had taken, it ſeem'd but juſt tlutbe 
ſhould have a ſecond choice. 

VERSE 213. 

And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 
The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon 
the account of Women, but yet it is obſeryable 
that they are conducted with a different ai, 
Agamemnon appears as a Lover, Achilles as 1 
Warrior: The one ſpeaks of Cbryſeis as a Beauty 
whom he valu'd equal to his Wife, and whok 
merit was too conſiderable to be eaſily reſign'd; 
the other treats Briſeis as a Slave, whom he | 
concern'd to preſerve in point of honour , and 81 
teſtimony of his glory, Hence it is that we never 
hear him mention her but as his ſpoil, the rewars 
of War, the gift the Græcians gave him, or the like 
expreſſions: and accordingly he yields her up, n0t 
in grief for a Miftreſs whom he loſes, but in ſu 
lenneſs for an injury that is done him. This obſer 
vation is Madam Dacier s, aid will often appeit 
juſt as we proceed farther, Nothing is finer tha 
the Moral ſhown us in this quarrel , of tht 
blindneſs and partiality of mankind to their 081 
faults; The Grecians make a War to recover! 
Woman that was raviſh'd, and are in danger to fil 
in the attempt by a diſpute about another. % 
memnon while he is revenging a Rape, Co 
mits one; and Achilles while he is in the ume 
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fury himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his paſſio- 
nate temper. 
LX 


Vensk 225 Fly , mighty Warriour.] Achilles having 
threaten'd to leave them in the former ſpeech , 
& ſpoken of his warlike actions; the Poet here puts 
an artful piece of ſpite in the mouth of Agamemnon, 
making him opprobrioufly brand his retreat as a 
fight, and leſſen the appearance of his courage 
by calling it the love of contention and ſlaughter. 

XXVIIL 

VERSE 229. Kings, the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care.] 
In the original it is Acorgs@#is , Or nurſs by Jove. 
Homer often uſes to call his Kings by ſuch epithets 
25 Atoytriis , born of the Gods, or AtorpaQtis, bred 
by the Gods; by which he points out to them- 
ſelyes, the offices they were ordain'd for; and to 
their people, the reverence that ſhould be pay'd 
them. Theſe expreſſions are perfectly in the 
exalted ſtyle of the eaſtern Nations, and cor- 


teſpondent to thoſe places of holy Scripture where 
they are call'd Gods, and the Sons of the moſt 


High. 
XXIX. — 

VERSE 261. Minerva ſwift deſcended fro 
above.] Homer having by degrees rais'd Achilles to 
ſuch a pitch of fury as to make him capable of at- 
tempting Agamemnon's life in the Council, Pallas 
the Goddeſs of wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen 
only by him, pulls him back in the very inſtant of 
execution. He parlies with her a while, as imagin- 
ing ſhe would adviſe kim to proceed; but upon the 
promiſe of ſucha time wherein there ſhould be x full 
teparation of his honour, he ſheaths his Sword in 
obedience to her. She aſcends to Heaven, ante 
being left to himſelf, falls again upon his General 
With bitter expreſſions, The allegory here may. be 
. allou d 


e, 
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allow'd by every Reader to be unforc'd: the pri; 
dence of Achilles checks him in the raſheſt moment 
of his anger, it works upon him unſeen to other, 
but does not entirely prevail upon him to defiſt, 
till he remembers his own importance, & depend 
upon it that there will be a neceſſity of their court- 
ing him at any expence into the alliance again, 
Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch reflections, he 
forbears to attack his General, but thinking that he 
ſacrifices enough to Prudence by this forbearance, 
lets the thought of it vaniſh from him, & no ſoone: 
is Wiſdom gone but he falls into more violent rc- 
_ proaches for the gratification of his paſſion. All this 
is a moſt beautiful paſſage, whoſe Moral is eu- 
dent, and generally agreed on by the Commen- 


tators,. * 
1 

VERSE 268 Known by the flames that ſparkled 
from her eyes.] They who carry on this Allegory 
after the moſt minute manner, refer this to the 
eyes of Achilles, as indeed we mult , if we entirely 
deftroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet defigning to have his Moral ſo open, 
would take pains to form it into a Fable? In the 
proper mythological ſenſe , this paſſage ſhould be 
referr'd to Minerva; according to an opinion 6 
the Ancients, who ſuppos'd that the Gods hadz 
peculiar light in their eyes. That Homer was not 
ignorant of this opinion appears from his uſe of! 
in other places, as when in the third 1iad Hens 
by this means diſcover Venus: and that he meant 
it here is particularly aſſerted by Heliodorus in the 
third Book of his Zzhiopice Hiſtory. ,, The Goch 
„ ſays he, are known in their apparitions to Men 
5» by the fix'd glare of their eyes, or their gliding 
„ paſſage through the air without moving their feet; 
„theſe marks Homer has us'd from his knowledfe 
yof the Ægyptian learning, applying one to ge” 
* 
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„and the other to Neptune. Madam Dacier has 
gone into the contrary opinion, and blames Eu- 
fathius and others, without overthrowing theſe 
authorities , or aſſigning any other reaſon but that 
it was not proper tor Minerva's eyes to ſbarkle z 
when her ſpeech was mild. | 
+ & & YW 4 

VERSE 298. Thou dog in fore head.] It has 

been one of the objections againſt the Manners of 


Homer's Heroes, that they are abuſive. Monſieur | 


de la Motte affirms in his Diſcourſe upon the 1had, 


that great Men differ from the yulgar in their 


manner of expreſling their paſſion ; but certainly 
in violent paſſions (ſuch as thoſe of Achilles and 
Aramennon\ the great are as ſubject as any others 
totheſe ſallies; of which we have frequent examples 
both from hiſtory and experience. Plutarch, taking 
notice of this line, gives it as à particular com- 
mendation of Homer, that,, he conſtantly affords 
„ us a fine lecture of Morality in his reprehenſions 
» and praiſes, by referring them not to the goods 
» of fortune or the body, but thoſe of the mind, 
» WRICh are in our power, and for which we are 
» blameable or praiſe-worthy. Thus, ſays he, 
» Agamemnon is reproach'd for impudence & fear, 
» Ajax for vain bragging, Idomeness for the love 
» of contention , and Ulyſſes does not reprove even 
» Therſites but as a Babbler, tho' he had ſo many 
» perſonal deformities to object to him. In like 
» manner alſo the appellations and epithets with 
„Wich they accoſt one another, are generally 
» founded on ſome diſtinguiſhing qualification of 
„merit, as Wiſe Ulyſſes, Hector equal to Jove in 
» Wiſdom, Achilles chief glory of the Greeks , and 
the like, Plutarch of reading Poets, 
2 4H | 
Vzuse 299. In ambuſh'd fights to dare.) Homer 
has magnify'dthe ambuth as the boldeſt manner ot 
B 3 b ficht. 
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fight. They went upon thoſe parties with a fen 
men only, and generally the moſt daring of the 
Army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where 
they were therefore more expos'd than in aregular 
Battel. Thus Idomeneus in the thirteenth book er- 
preſsly tells Meriones that the greateſt courage 
appears in this way of ſervice, each man being in 
a manner ſingled out to the proof of it. Euſtathin, 
| X XXIII. 
VERSE 309. Now by this ſacred Sceptre. | Span- 
danus in this place blames Euſtathius, for ſaying 
that Homer makes Achilles in his paſſion ſwear by 
the firſt thing he meets with; and then aſſigns'x 
From himſelf) two cauſes which the other had 
mention'd ſo plainly before, that it is a wonder 
they could be over-look'd. The ſubſtance of the 
whole paſſage in Euſtathius is, that if we conſider 
the Sceptre ſimply as wood, Achilles after the 
Manner of the Ancients takes in his tranſport the 
firſt thing to ſwear by , but that Hemer himſelf has 
in the proceſs of the deſcription aſſign'd reaſons 
why it is proper for the occaſion , which may be 
ſeen by confidering it ſymbolically. Firſt, that asthe 
wood being cut from the tree will never re-unite 
and flouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their amity eve 
flouriſhagain , after they were divided by this con. 
tention. Secondly , that a Sceptre being the mark 
of power and ſymbol of juſtice, to ſwear by it 
might in effe& be conſtrued ſwearing by the God 
of power, and by Juſtice itſelf; and according|y i 
is ſpoken of by Ariſtotle , 3.1. Polit as a uſual ſolemn 
oath of Kings. | 
I cannot leave this paſſage without ſhowing 1 
oppoſition to ſome Moderns , who have criticiz'd 
upon it as tedious, that it has been eſteem di 
beauty by the Ancients and engaged them in it 
imitation, Virgil has almoſt tranſcrib'd it in his 12 
En. for the Sceptre of Latinus. 


Ut 
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Ut ſceptrum hoc, ſ.eptrum dextra nam forte gerebat , 

Nunquam fronde levi fundet virgulia nec umbras; 

Cum ſemel in ſilvis imo de ſtirpe reciſum , 

Matre caret , poſuitque comas & brachia ſerro; 

Olim arbor , nunc artificis manus ere decoro 

Incluſit , Patribuſque dedit geſtare Latinis, 
But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or 
propriety of Hemer , notwithſtanding the judgment 
of Scaliger who decides for Virgil upon a trivial 
compariſon of the wording in each, J. 5. cap. 3. 
poet. It fails in a greater point than any he has 
mention'd , which is that being there us'd on occa- 
ſion of a Peace, it has no emblematical reference 
to diviſion , and yet deſcribes the cutting of the 
wood and its incapacity to bloom and branch again, 
in as many words as Homer. It is borrow'd by 
Valerius Flaccus in his third book, where he makes 
Jaſon ſwear as a Warriour by his Spear, 

Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis haſtam, 

Ut ſemel eſt avulſa jugis a matre perempta , 

Que neque jam frondes virides neque proferet umbras , 
Fida miniſteria & duras obit horrida pugnas , 

Teſt 69. 2 * — 
And indeed, however he may here borrow ſome 
expreſſions from Virgil, or fall below him in others, 
he has nevertheleſs kept to Homer in the Emblem, 
by introducing the oath upon Jaſon's grief for ſail- 
ing to Colchis without Hercules, when he had ſe- 
parated himſelf from the body of the Argonauts 
to ſearch after Hylas. To render the beauty of this 
paſſage more manifeſt, the alluſion is inſerted 
— with the feweſt words poſſible) in this tran- 

don. | 


3 XX — V. ; NN” 
EKS 324, Thy raſhneſs made the braveſt 
Greek thy Foe. ] If ſelf - praiſe had not been 
agreeable to the haughty nature of Achilles, yet 
arch has mention'd a caſe, and with reſpe to 
B 4 him , 
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him, wherein it is allowable: He ſays that Achilly 

has at other times aſcrib'd his ſucceſs to Jupiter, 

but it is permitted to a Man of merit and figure 

who 1s injuriouſly dealt with, to ſpeak frankly 

of himſelf to thoſe who are forgetfui and un- 
thankful, | | 
FEY XXXV. 


VIEIASE 333. Two Generations] The Commen, 
tators make not Neſtor to have liv'd three-hundred 
years, according to Ovid's opinion; they take the 
word e not to ſignify a Century or Age of 
the world, but a Generation, or compals of time 
in which one ſet of Men flouriſh , which in the 
common computation is thirty years, and accord- 
mgly it is here tranſlated as much the more pro- 

ble. 

From what Neſtor ſays in this ſpeech , Madam 
Dacier computes the age he was of, at the endof 
the Trojan War. The Fight of the Lapithe and 
Centaurs fell out fifty five or fifty 11x years before 
the War of Troy : The quarrel of Agamemnon and 
Achilles happen'd in the tenth and laſt year ofthat 
War. It was then ſixty five or ſixty fix years 
fince Neſtor fought againſt the Centaurs. He was 
capable at that time of giving counſel , ſo that one 
cannot imagine him to have been under twenty: 
From whence it will appear that he was now 
almoſt arriv'd to the concluſion of his third 
Age, and about fourſcore and five, or fourſcore 
and fix years of age. | 

* In 
VEISB 339. What ſhame. ] The quarrel hav- 
ing riſen to its higheſt extravagance , Neſtor the 
wiſeſt and moſt aged Greet is raiſed to quiet the 
Princes, whoſe ſpeech is therefore fram'd entirely 
with an' oppoſite air to all which has been hitherto 
faid , ſedate aud inoffenſive, He begius with _ 
| e aflech. 
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affectionate complaint which he oppoſes to their 
threats and haughty language; he reconciles their 
attention in an awful manner, by putting them in 


mind that they hear one whom their Fathers and 


the greateſt Heroes have heard with deference. He 
fides with neither , that he might not anger any 


one, while he adyiſes them to the proper methods 
of reconciliation ; and he appears to fide with both 
while he praiſes each, that they may be induc'd 
by the recollection of one another's wo. th to return 
to that amity which would bring ſucceſs to the 
cauſe! It was not however conſiſtent with the plan 
of the Poem that they ſhould entirely be appeat- 
ed, for then the Anger would be at an end 
which was propos'd as the ſubject of the Poem. 
Homer has not therefore made this ſpeech to have 


Its full ſucceſs; and yet that the eloquence ot his 


Neſtor might not be thrown out of character by its 
proving unavailable, he takes care that the vio- 
lence with which the diſpute was manag'd ſhould 
ue immediately upon his ſpeaking ; Agamemnon 
confeſſes that all he ſpoke was right. Achilles pro- 
miſes not to fight for Briſeis if ſhe ſhould be ſent 
or, and the Council diſſolves. | 

[tis to be obſerv'd that this character of autho- 
ity and wiſdom in Neſtor, is eyery where admira- 
bly uſed by Homer, and made to exert itſelf thro” 
il the great emergencies of the Poem. As he quiets 
ae Princes here; he propoſes that expedient which 
reduces the Army into their order after the Sedition 
In the ſecond book. When the Greeks are in the 
utmoſt diſtreſſes, 'tis he who adviſes the building 
the Fortification before the Fleet, which is the 
chief means of preſerving them. And it is by his 
perſuaſion that Patroclus puts on the armour of 
Achilles, which occaſions the return of that Heroe, 
ad the conqueſt of Troy. 
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XX XVII. 

Vers ts 394.---------No more Achilles draw; 
His conqv'ring ſword in any Woman's cauſe. ] 
When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt tor Briſzy, 
he expreſſes it in a ſharp deſpiſing air, I will u 
fight forthe ſake of a Woman: by which he glance; 
at Helena, and caſts an oblique reflection upon 
thoſe Commanders whom he is about to leavex 
the Siege for her cauſe. One may obſerve how 
well it is fancy'd of the Poet, to make one Woman 
the ground of a quarrel which breaks an Alliance 
that was only form'd upon account of another: 
and how much the circumſtance thus conſider 
contributes to keep up the anger of Achilles, fo 
carrying on the Poem beyond this difſolution 0& 
the Council. For (as he himſelf argues with Ulyſs 
in the I Xth 7;2d) it is as reaſonable for him to 
retain his anger upon the account of Briſeis, as ic 
the Brothers with all Greece to carry on a War upon 
the ſcore of Helena. I do not know that any Com- 
mentator has taken notice of this ſarcaſm of Achi- 

les, which I think a very obvious one. 
EXE 9111 

VERSE 413. The ablutions.] All our forme! 
Engliſh Tranſlations ſeem to have err'd in the ſenſe 
of this line; the word Aiuere being different!y 
render'd by them, offals, or entrails, or purge- 
ments, or ordures, a groſs ſet of ideas of which 
Homer is not guilty. The word comes from Aw, 
eluo, the ſame verb from whence iwiAvuenon 
which precedes in the line, is deriv'd. S0 that 
the ſenſe appears to be as it is render'd here [T5 
waſh'd, and threw away their waſhings } Perhaps 
this luſtration might be uſed as a phyſical remed 
in cleanſing them from the infeRion of the Plague: 


as Pauſanias tells us is was by the Arcadians 5 _ 
when 
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whence he ſays the Plague was called Azpy by 


the Greeks. 
XXXIX. 

VERSE 430. At awful diſtance ſilent.] There 
was requir'd a very remarkable managment to pre- 
ſerve all the characters which are concern'd in this 
nice conjuncture, wherein the Heralds were to 
obey at their peril, Agamemnon was to be gra- 
tify'd by an inſuit on Achilles, and Achilles was 
to ſuffer ſo as might become his pride, and not 
have his violent temper provok d. From all this 
the Poet has found the ſecret to extricate himſelf, 
by only taking care to make his Heralds ſtand in 
fght, and filent, Thus they neither make Aga- 
memnon's Majeſty ſuffer by uttering their meſſage 
ſubmiſſively , nor occaſion a rough treatment from 
Achilles by demanding Briſeis in the peremptory 
ur he order'd, and at the ſame time Achilles is 
gntify'd with the opportunity of giving her up, 
35 if he rather ſent her than was forc'd to relinquiſh 
ber. The art of this has been taken notice of by 
Euſtathius, | 

X L. 


VERSE 451. She in ſoft ſorrows. ] The beha- 
Nour of Briſeis in her departure is no leſs beauti- 
fully imagin'd than the former, A French or Italian 
Poct had laviſh'd all his wit and paffion in two 
long ſpeeches on this occaſion , which the Heralds 
mult have wept to hear; inſtead of which Homer 


9, 

des us a fine picture of Nature. We ſee Briſeis 
ut Palling unwillingly along, with a dejected air, 
by WY cited in tenderneſs, and not able to utter a word: 
And in the lines immediately following, we have 
Hontraſte to this in the gloomy reſentment of 


Achilles, who ſuddenly retires to the ſhore and 
vents his rage aloud to the Seas. The variation of 
tae numbers juſt in this place adds a great beauty 

FAG} to 
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to it, which has been endeavour'd at m Hes 
Tranſlation. 1 
| 1 but 

VERSE 458 There bath d in tears.) Euſtathi,; {Mica 
obſerves on this place that it is no weaknels in but 
Heroes to weep , but the very effect of humanity WM tic 
and proof of a generous temper ; tor which lj Wl fr: 
offers ſeyeral inſtances; and takes notice that if WM ve 
Spohocles would not let Ajax weep, it is becaue Mex 
he is drawn rather as a Madman than a Heros, H 
But this general obſervation is not all we can offer 
in excuſe for the tears of Achilles: his ate tears df 
anger and diſdain (as I have ventur'd to call them 
in the tranſlation) of which a great fiery tem. 
per is more ſuſceptible than any other; and even 
in this caſe Hamer has taken care to picſerve the 
high character, by making him retire to vent lis 
tears out of ſight. And we may add to thele an 
. obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond, 
the reaſon why Agamemnon parts not in tears 
from Chryſeis and Achilles does from Briſeis: The 
one parts willingly from his Miſtreſs, and becaule 
he does it for his People's ſafety it becomes at 
honour to him: the other is parted unwillingly , & 
becauſe his General takes her by force the action 
reflects a dichonour upon him, 

11, 

VERSE 464. The Thund rer oed] This alludes 
to a ſtory which Achilles tells the Embaſladors ot 
Agamemnon , Il 9. That he had the choice oft 
fates; one leſs glorious at home, but bleſſed wih 
a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, 
but then he was never to return, The alternative 
being thus propos'd to him (not from Jupiter, but 
Thetis who reveal'd the decree) he choſe the latter, 
which he looks upon as his due; ſince he gives away 
length of life for it: and accordingly when he com- 


plains to his Mother of the diſgrace he lies 1 
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diz in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 

Mr. de la Motte very judiciouſly obſerves, that 
wt for this fore-knowledge of the certainty of his 
death at Trey, Achulles'scharaQter could have drawn 
ut little eſteem from the Reader. A Heroe of 2 
ncious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperiority of 
frength , and invulnerable into the bargain , was nat 
very proper to excite admiration ; but Homer by this 
exquiſite piece of Art has made him the greateſt of 
Heroes, who is ftill purſuing Glory in contempt of 
death, and even under that certainty generuuily 
(eyoting himſelf in every action. 

XLIII. 

VERSE 478. From Thebè.] Homer who open'd his 
Poem with the action which immediately brought 
on Achilles's anger, being now to give an account 
of the ſame thing again, takes his riſe more back- 
ward in the ſtory. Thus the Reader is inform'd in 
whit he ſhould know , without having been delay'd 
hom entering upon the promis'd ſubject. This is 
the firſt attempt which we ſee made towards the 
poetical method ot narration , which differs from 
the hiſtorical in that it does not proceed always di- 
rely in the line of time, but ſometimes relates 
tings which have gone before, when a more 
proper opportunity demands it, to make the 
narration more informing or beautiful. 

The foregoing remark is in regard only to the 
fiſt fix lines of this ſpeech. What follows is a 
rehearſal of the preceding action of the Poem, 
amoſt inthe ſame words he had uſed in the opening 
t; and is one of thoſe faults which has with moſt 
ullice been objected to our Author. It is not to 
be deny'd but the account muſt be tedious, of 
what the Reader had been juſt before inform'd: 
and eſpecially when we are given to underſtand it 
was no way neceſſary, by what Achilles ſays at the 
beginning that Thetis knew the wholg ftr already. 

as 
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As to repeating the ſame lines, a practice uſu 
with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this place az 
in thoſe where Meſſages are deliver'd in the words 
they were receiv' d, or the like; it being unnatury 
to imagine, that the perſon whom the Poet intro- 
duces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall into the ſelf. 
ſame words that are us'd in the narration by the 
Poet himſelf. Yet Milton was ſo great an admiret 
and imitator of our Author, as not to have ſcruple 
even this kind of repetition. The paſſage is at the 
end of his tenth book, where Adam having de. 
clar'd he would proſtrate hi mſelf before God in ce 
tain particular acts of humiliation, thoſe acts are 
immediately after deſcribd by the Poet in the ſame 
words. ; : 
VERSE 514. Oft haſt thou triumph'd. | The 
perſuaſive which Achilles is here made to put into 
the mouth of Thetis, is moſt artfully contriv dio 
ſuit the preſent exigency. You , fays he, mul 
intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greets, wo 
are protected by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva: 
Put him therefore in mind that thoſe Deities were 
once his Enemies, and adjure him by that ſervice 
ou did him when thoſe very Powers would have 
ound him, that he will now in his turn afliſt you 
againſt the endeavours they will oppoſe to M) 
Wiſhes. Euſtathius. | 
As for the ſtory itſelf, fome have thought (wit 
whom is Madam Daciet ) that there was ſome 
imperfe& tradition of the fall of the Angels for 
their rebellion, which the Greeks had receiv'd dj 
commerce with Zeypr : and thus they account tht 
Rebellion of the Gods , the precipitation of /ual 
from Heaven; and Jove's threatning the inferidl 
Gods with Tartarus, in U. 8. but as ſo many hints 
of Scripture faintly imitated. But it ſeems not im 
probale that the wars of the Gods, deſcribed N 
the Poets, allude to the copfuſion of the _—_ 
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tefore they were brought into their natural order. 
tis almoſt generally agreed that by Jupiter is meant 
the Ether, and by Juno the Air. The ancient 
Philoſophers ſuppos'd the ther to be igneous , 
ind by its kind influence upon the Air to be the 
cauſe of all vegetation: Therefore Homer ſays in 
the 14% lliad, v. 346. that upon Jupiters embrac- 
ing his Wife, the Earth put forth its plants. Per- 
haps by Thetis's aſſiſting Jupiter, may be meant 
that the watry Element ſubſiding and taking its na- 
tural place , put an end to this combat of the Ele» 


ments, 
XLV. 

VERSE 523. Whom Gods Briareus , Men Ægeon 
ume.] This manner of making the Gods ſpeak 4 
language different from Men (which is frequent in 
Homer) is a Circumſtance that as far as it widens 
the diſtin tion between divine and human natures, 
{o far might tend to heighten the reverence paid 
the Gods. But beſides this, as the difference is 
thus told in poetry, it is of uſe to the Poets them- 
ſelves : For it appears like a kind of teſtimony of 
their inſpiration , or their converſe with the Gods, 
add thereby gives a majeſty to their works. 


Varss 554. The Sire of Gods, & all the Etherial Train, 

On the warm limits of the fartheſt Main, 

Now mix with Mortals , nor diſdazn to grace 

The feaſts of Ethiopia's blamleſs race. ] 

be Ethiopians, ſays Diodorus, I. 3. are faid to 
be the Inventors of Poems , Sacrifices , ſolemn 
meetings, and other honours paid to the Gods, 
From hence arofe their character of piety , which is 
here celebrated by Homer. Among theſe there was an 
annual Feaſt at Dioſpolis, which Euſtathius mentions, 
herein they carry'd about the Statues of Jupiter 
and the other Gods, for twelve days according to 
teir number; to which if we add the ancient cuf- 

a tom 
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tom of ſetting meat before Statues , it will appear 
a Rite from which this fable might ealily ariſe, 
But it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this 
place, that Homer repreſents the Gods as eating and 
drinking upon earth: a groſs notion he was never 
ry of , as appears from theſe verſes in the fitth 

ook, V. 340. | 

1 xo 1. 1 6 Te THT Maxzetoot $$0to ; 

O0 yeo ire ids b uss A eta ce; 

I araiperts iet, N abaratro; xuNtor7 at. 

(For not the bread of man thiir life ſuſtains, 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins) ' 
Macrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here 
is meant the Sun, and that the number twele 
hints at the twelve Signs; but whatever may be 
ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, I be- 
lieve the Reader will be ſatisfied that Homer conſi- 
der'd as a Poet would have his machinery under- 
ſtood upon that ſyſtem of the Gods which is pro- 
perly Grecian. | | 
One may take notice here, that it were to be 
wilh'd ſome paſſage were found in any authentick 
Author that might tell us the time of the year when 
the Zthiopians kept this Feſtival at Dag! For 
from thence one might determine the preciſe 
ſeaſon of the year wherein the actions ofthe has 
are repreſented to have happen'd; and perhaps by 
that means farther explain'd the beauty & propriety 
of many paſlages in the Poem. 

| 1 i 

VERSE 600. The ſacrifice. ] If we conſider this 
paſſage, it is not made to ſhine in Poetry: All 
that can be done is to give it numbers, and en- 
- deavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtin& view. 
But if we take it in another light, and as a piece 
of learning, it is valuable for being the moſt exact 
account of the ancient Sacrifices any where left us. 


There is firſtthe purification, by waſhing of hands. 
| Second 
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Secondly the offering up of prayers. Thirdly the 
mla , or barley cakes thrown upon the victim. 
Fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
mm d upwards to the celeſtial Gods; as they turn'd 
it downwards when they offer'd to the Infernals. 
Fifthly their ſelecting the thighs and fat for their 
Gods as the beſt of the ſacrifice , and the diſpoſing 
about them pieces cut from every part for a repre- 
ſentation of the whole ( Hence the thighs, or ug ia, 
ne frequently us'd in Homer and the Greek Poets for 
the whole victim.) Sixthly the libation of wine. 
Seventhly conſuming the thighs in the fire of the 
iar. Eightly the Sacrificers dreſſing and feaſting on 
the reſt, with joy and hymns to the Gods. Thus 
punctually have the ancient Poets, and in particular 
Homer , written with a care and reſpect to Religion, 
One may queſtion whether any country , as much 
i ſtranger to Chriſtianity as we are to Heatheniſm, 
might be ſo well inform'd by our-Poets in the 
vorlhip. belonging to any profeſſion of Religion 
it preſent; 5 

am obliged to take notice how intirely Mr. 
Dryden has miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and 
the cuſtom of Antiquity ; for in his tranſlation, 
the cakes are thrown into the fire, inſtead of being 
alt on the victim; the Sacrificers are made to eat 
the thighs and whatever belong'd tothe Gods ; and 
do part of the victim is conſum'd for a burnt- offe- 
ling; ſo that in effect there is no ſacrifice at all. 
dome of the miſtakes (particularly that of turning 
the roaſt-meat on the ſpits , which was not known 


n Homer's days) he was led into by Chapman's 


tranflation, | 
X L. VIII. | 
Vexss 681. The faithful, fix*d ; irrevocable 
xn.) There are among men three things by which 
lhe efficacy of a promiſe may be made void; the 
1 G. e 
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deſign not to perform it, the want of power to bring 
it to paſs, & the inſtability of our tempers ; from al 
which Homer ſaw that the Divinity muſt be exemp- 
ted, and therefore he deſcribes the Nod, or rati- 
fication of Juj4rer's word, as faithful, in oppoſition 
to fraud; ſure of being perform'd , in oppoſition to 
weakneſs ; and irrevocable, in opoſition to our u. 
penting ota promiſe. Euſtathius. ? 
A | XLIX. I 
VERSE 683. He ſpoke , and. awful bends, ] This 
deſcription of the majeſty of Jupiter has ſomething 
exccedingly grand & venerable. Macrobius reports, 
that Phidias having made his Olympian Jupiter, 
which pals'd for one of the greateſt miracles of an, 
he was ask d from what pattern he fram' d ſo divine 
a figure; and anſwer' d,; it was from that archetype 
which he found in theſe lines of Homer. The 
ſame Author has alſo taken notice of Virgil s imit. 
ting it, J. 10. b 
1; Dixerat , idque ratum Stygii per flumina Fratris, 
Per pice torrentes atraque voragine ripas, 
Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Qlympun. 
Here indeed he has perſerv'd the Nod with itsſtu- 
8 effect, the making the Heavens tremble, 
ut he has neꝑlected the deſcription of the eye 
brows and the hair, thoſe chief pieces of imager) 
from whence the Artiſt took the idea of : 
countenance proper for the King of Gods & Men. 
Thus far Macrobius , whom Scaliger anſwels in 
this manner; Aut ludunt Phidiam , aut nos lads 
Phidias : Etiam fine Homero puto illum ſciſſe, J 
vem non carete ſuperciliis c cæſarit. 
| L 


VERSE 694. Jodve aſſwmei the Throne. | As H. 
mer Makes the firſt Council of his Men to be one 
continued ſcene of anger, whereby the G 
Chiefs became divided. ſo he. makes the firſt meet 


ing of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame paſſion; 
whered) 
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whereby Jubiter is more fix'd to aſſiſt the Trojans 
2nd Juno more incens'd againſt them. Thus the 
deſign ot the Poem goes on : the anger which 
began the book, overſpreads all exiſtent beings by 
the latte1 end of it: Heaven and Earth become 
engag'd in the ſubject, by which it riſes to a great 
importance in the Reader's eyes, & is haſten d for- 
ward into the briskeſt ſcenes of action that can 
fram'd upon that violent paſſion: | 

VEIS 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods 
and Goddeſſes being deſcrib'd with all the defires 
and pleaſures, the pallions and humours of man- 
kind, the Commentators have taken a licence from 
thence to- draw not only moral obſervations, but 
aſo ſatyrical reflections out of this part of the Poet. 
TheſeIam ſorry to ſee fall ſo hard upon womans 
kind, & all by Junos means. Sometimes the 
procures them a leſſon for their curioſity and un- 
quietneſs, and at other times for their loud and 
vexatious tempers. Juno deſerves them on the 
one hand, Jupiter thunders them out on the other, 
and the learned Gentlemen; are very particular.in 
enlarging with remarks on both ſides. In ber firſt 
ſpeech they make the Poet deſcribe the inquiſitive 
temper of womankind in general, and their reſt- 
leſneſs if they are not admitted into every ſecret. 
ln his anſwer to this, they trace thoſe methodꝭ of 
grave remonſtrance, by which it is proper for Hul- 
bands to calm them: In her reply, they find it is 
the nature of Women to be more obſtinate: for 
being yielded to: and in his ſecond return to her, 
they ſee the laſt method to he uſed with them upon 
failure of the firſt , which is the exerciſe of, ſovo- 
reien authority... 9 5 ba 
8 Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt 
everity upon the Lagies g and ſpirited: the; wg} 
ith ſatyrical additions of his own, But Madam 
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Dacier (who has alſewhere animadverted upon the 
good Bifhop of Theſſalonica, for his ſage admoni- 
tions againſt the fair Sex) has not taken the leaſt 
notice of this general defection from complaiſance 
in all the Commentators, She ſeems willing to 
give the whole paſſage a more important tum, 
and incline us to think that Homer deſign'd to re- 
preſent the folly & danger of prying into the ſecrets 
of Providence. "Tis thrown into that air in thi 
Tranſlation, not only as it is more noble and in- 
ſtructive in general; but as it is more reſpectful to 
the Ladies in particular : nor ſhould we (any more 
than Madam Dacier) have mention'd what thoſe old 
fellows have ſaid, but to defire their protection 
againſt ſome modern Criticks their diſciples , who 
may atraign this proceeding. 
| LIL 

VeRSE713. Roll'd the large orbs.] This Greek is 
Bownis wirvia Hen, which is commonly tran{- 
lated the venerable Ox-ey'd Juno, Madam Dacir 
very well obſerves that Bov is only an augmentative 
particle, and ſignifies no more than valdꝭ. It may 
be added, that the imagination that oxen have 
larger eyes than ordinary is ill grounded, and has 
no foundation in truth; their eyes are no largerin 
Proportion than thoſe of Men, or of moſt other 
animals. But be it as it will, the deſign ofthe Poet 
which is only to expreſs the largeneſs of her eyes, 
anſwer' d in the paraphraſe. - | 
. HON . 148 | 
VIISI 741. Thus interpos'd the Architeſt d. 
'vine. ] This quarrel of the Gods being come to 
its height, the Poet makes Vulcan interpoſe, vb 
freely puts them in mind of pleaſure , inoffenſive) 
adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his advice by an example 
of his own misfartune, turning the jeſt on him{cl 
to enliven the banquet ; and concludes the porn 
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x to ſupport with ſerving Nectar about. Homer 
had here his Minerva or Wiſdom to interpoſe again, 
and every other quality of the mind reſided in 
Heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : So 
that his introducing Vulcan, proceeded not from 
1 want of choice, but an inſight into nature. He 
knew that a friend to mirth often diverts or ſtops 
quarrels; eſpecially when he contrives to ſubmit 
himſelf to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to 
part in good humour or in a diſpoſition to friend- 
ſhip; when grave repreſentations are ſometimes 
reproaches , ſomtimes lengthen the debate by occa- 
fioning defences, and ſometimes introduce new 
patties into the eonſequences of it. 
LIV. 

VERSE 760, Once in your cauſe I felt his match< 
Ls might. ] They who ſearch another vein of alle- 
gory for hidden knowledges in natural philoſophy, 
have conſider'd Jupiter and Juno as Heaven and 
the Air, whoſe alliance is interrupted when the 
ut is troubled above, but reſtor'd again when it is 
clear'd by heat, or Vulcan the God of heat. Him 
they call a divine Artificer, from the activity or 
general uſe of fire in working. They ſuppole him 
to be born in Heaven , where Philoſophers ſay that 
element has its proper place , and is thence deriv'd 
tothe Earth, which is ſignify'd by the fall of Vulcan; 
that he fell in Lemnos, becauſe that Iſland abounds 
with ſubterranean fires; and that he contracted a 
lameneſs or imperfection by the fall; the fire not 
being ſo pure and active below, but mix'd and 
(terreſtrial. Euſtathius. 

L V. 

VI ISI 767. Which with a ſmile the white- 
md Queen receiv'd.) The epithet AtvxdAw®» » 
or white-arm'd, is uſed by Homer ſeveral times be- 
fore in this book. This was the firſt paſſage where 
It could be introduced with any eaſe or grace, be» 
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cauſe the action ſhe is here deſcrib'd in, of exten: 
ding her arm to the cup, gives it an occaſion of 
diſplaying its beauties, and in a manner demands 
the epithet. 

| L V I. 


VERSE 771. Laughter ſhakes the Skies.) Vulcan 
defign'd to move laughter by taking upon him the 
office of Hebe and Ganymede, with his aukward 
limping carriage. But tho' he pre vail'd, and Homer 
tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not 
to mention a word of his lameneſs. It would have 
been cruel in him and wit out of ſeaſon, to have 
enlarg'd with deriſion upon an imperfection which 
is out of one's power to remedy. 

According to this good-natur'd opinion of EA 
thius, Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a little bat 
barouſly. He makes his character perfectly comi- 
cal, he is the jeſt of the board, & the Gods ar 
very merry upon the imperfections of his figure. 
Chapman led him into this error in genetal, a 
well as into ſome indecencies of expreſſion in pu- 
ticular, which will he ſeen upon comparing them. 

For what conceins the laughter attributed here 
to the Gods, ſee the Notes on B. V. v. 517. 

LY 1: 
VIS 778. Then to their ſtarry domes. ] The 
Aſtrologers aſſign twelve houſes to the Planets 
wherein they are ſaid to have dominion. Now be- 
cauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manſion for every 
God, the Ancients write that he firſt gave occalion 
for this doctrine. 
A 4 3 5 

VERSE 780. Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful 
head.] Euſlathius makes a diſtinction between 
. #ab43#$4» and vayovy; the words which are uſed 
at the end of this book and the beginning of the 
next, with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He {ay 


aladin only means Tying down in diff, 


to ſleep; which ſalves the contradiction that elſe 
would follow in the next book, where it is ſaid 
Jupiter did not fleep. I only mention this to vin- 
dicate the tranſlation which differs from M. Dry- 
den's, | 

It has been remark'd by the Scholiaſts, that this 
is the only book of the twenty four without any 
Smile , a figure in which Homer abounds every 
where elſe. The like remark js made by Madam 
Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey ; and becauſe 
the Poet has obſerv'd the ſame conduct in both 
works, it is concluded he thought a ſimplicily of 
ſtyle, without the great figures, was proper during 
the firſt information of the Reader. This obſervation 


may be true, and admits of refin'd reaſonings; 


but for my part I cannot think the book had been 


the worſe , tho' he had thrown in as many Similes - 


1 Virgil has in the firſt Æneid. 
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OW pleaſing Sleep, &c.] Ariſtotle 
tells us in the twenty {ixth 


HOMER'S ILIAD. 


VERSE N 
that this place had been ob- 


jected to by ſome Criticks in thoſe times. They 
thought it gave a very ill idea of the military 
diſcipline of the Greeks , to repreſent a whole 
Army unguarded , and all the Leaders aſleep : 
They alſo pretended it was ridiculous to deſcribe 
all the Gods ſleeping befides Jupiter. To both 
theſe Ariſtotle anſwers , that nothing is more 
uſual or allowable than that figure which puts 
all for the greater part. One may add with reſpect 
to the latter criticiſm , that nothing could give 
a bettet image of the ſuperiority of Jupiter to 
the other Gods (or of the ſupreme Being to 
all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy here aſcrib d 
to him, over all things divine and human. 
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11 
VERSE 9. Fly hence, deluding Dream.] It ap- 


pears from Ariſtotle, Poet. cap. 26. that Homer 


was accus d of impiety, for making Jupiter the 
Author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there 
were anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the 
Dream ; Alden 91 al ix FL „ Let tus 


give him great glory. (inſtead of which we have 


n the preſent copies, Teatro d xi turret) 
but Hippzas found a way to bring off Homer , only 
by placing the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, 
Ann, for AiFouwai, the Infinitive for the 
Imperative : which amounts to no more than that 
he bade the Dream to promiſe him great glory. 
But Macrobius de ſomnio Scip. l. 1. c. 7. takes off 
ths imputation entirely, and will not allow there 
was any lye in the caſe. ,, Agamemnon (ſays he) 
» Was order'd by the Dream to lead out all the For- 
„ces of the Greeks (Narwvd in is the word) and pro- 
y mis d the victory on that condition: Now Achil- 
„ls and his Forces not being ſummon'd to the 
v Aſſembly with the reſt, that neglect abſolv d Ju- 
»piter from his promiſe. ,, This remark. Madam 
Dacier has inſerted without mentioning its Author. 
dr. Dacier takes notice of a paſſage in the Scrip- 
ture exactly parallel to this, where God is repre- 
ſented making uſe of the malignity of his creatures 
to accompliſh his judgments. *'Tis in 2. Chron. 
ch. 18. v. 19. 20. 21. And the Lord ſaid, Who 
will perſuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth Gilead ? And there came forth a Spirit , and 
ſtood before the Lord , and ſaid , I will perſuade him. 
And the Lord ſaid unto him, Wherewth ? And he 
ſad, I will go forth, and I uill be a lying Spirit in 
the mouth of all his Prophets. And he ſaid, Thou 
ſalt perſuade him and prevail alſo: Go forth and ds 


. Vide Dacier upon Ariſtotle; cap. 26. 
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LEE 

VERSE 20. Deſcends and hovers o'er Atride; 
head.] The whole action of the Dream is beauti 
fully natural, and agreeable to Philoſophy. It per- 
ches on his head, to intimate that part to be the 
ſeat of the Soul: It is circumfuſed about him, to 
expreſs that total poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which Fan- 
Cy has during our ſleep. It takes the figure of the 
perſon who was deareſt to Agamemnon; as what. 
ever we think of moſt when awake, is the common 
object of our dreams. And juſt at the inſtant ofits 
vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an impreſſion that the voice 
ſeems ſtill to ſound in his ear. No deſcription 
can be more exact or lively, Euſtathins. Dacier. 

V . 


VERSE 34. Draw forth th* embatteld train, 
&c.] The Dream here repeats the meſſage of 
Jupiter in the ſame terms that he receiv'd it. l 
is no leſs than the Father of Gods and Men who 
gives the order, and to alter a word were pre- 
ſumprion, Homer conſtantly makes his Envoys ob- 
ſerve this practice as a mark of decency and teſ- 
pet, Madam Dacier and others have applauded 
this in general , and ask'd by what authority an Em- 
baſſador could alter the terms of his Commiſſion; 
fince he is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who 
gave the charge? But this is not always the caſein 
our Author, who not only makes uſe of this con- 
duct with reſpec to the orders of a higher power, 
but in regard to equals alſo; as when one Goddes 
deſires another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and he 
immediately takes the words from her mouth and 
repeats them, of which we have an inſtance in this 
Book. Some objection too may be rais'd to thus 
manner, when Commiſſions are given in the ut 
moſt haſte (in a Battel or the like ) upon ſudden 
emergencies; where it ſeems not very natural to 


ſuppoſe a Man has time to get ſo many words I 
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heart as he is made to repeat exactly. In the pre- 
ſent inflance , the repetition is certainly graceful, 


tho Zenodotus thought it not ſo the third time, 
when Agamemnon tells his dream to Me Council, 
do not pretned to decide upon the point: For tho 
the reverence of the repetition ſcem'd leſs need» 
ful in that place than when it was deliver'd imme- 
diately from Jupiter; yet, as Euſtathius obſerves , 
it was neceſlary for the Aſſembly to know the cir- 
cumſtances of this dream, that the truth of the re- 
lation might be unſuſpected. 
| V 


VERSE 93. Now valiant Chiefs, &c, ] The 
deſt Commentary extant upon the firſt part of this 
book is in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who has gi- 
ves us an admirable explication ot this whole con- 
duct of Agamemnon in his ſecond Treatiſe nHięi 
iexnuare .,.. He ſays, „ This Prince had 
„nothing ſo much at heart as to draw the Greeks 
„to a Battel, yet knew not how to proceed with- 
„out Achilles, who had juſt retir'd from the 
»Army ;and he was apprehenſive that the Greeks 
„who were diſpleas'd at the departure of Achilles, 
might refuſe obedience to his orders, ſhould he 
»abſolutely command it. In this circumſtance he 
» propoſes to the Princes in Council to make a 
»iryal of arming the Grecians, and offers an expe- 
»Uent himſelf, which was that he ſhould ſound 
»thcir diſpoſitions by exhorting them to ſet ſail for 
» Greece ; but that then the other Princes ſhould be 
»ieady to diſſuade and detain them. If any object 
»tothis ſtratagem that Agamemnons whole ſcheme 
» would be ruin'd if the Army ſhould take him at 
»his word (which was very probable) it is to be 
» anſwer'd, that his deſign lay deeper than they 
„imagine, nor did he depend upon his Speceh 
v0nly for detaining them. He had ſome 2 

„car 
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„ fear the Greeks had a pique againſt him which 
» they had conceal'd , and whatever it was, he 
» judg'd it abſolutely neceſſary to know it before 
„ he proceed to a Battel. He therefore furniſhes 
„them with an occaſion to manifeſt it, and at 
„the ſame time provides againſt any ill effects it 
„ Might have by his ſecret orders to the Princes, 
„It ſucceeds accordingly , and when the Troops 
„are running to embark', they are ſtop'd by 
„Vyſſes and Neſtor. **--------One may farther ob- 
ſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in 
Nezjt:r's Ship, as one whoſe wiſdom and ſecrecy 
was moſt confided in. The ſtory of the Viſion's 
appearingin his ſhape , could not but engage him 
in ſome degree: It look'd as if Jupiter himſelf added 
weight to his counſels by making uſe of that vene- 
rable appearance, and knew this to be the moſt 
powerful method of recommending them to Aga- 
memnon. It was therefore but natural for Neſtor to 
ſecond the motion of the King, and by the help 
of his authority it prevail'd on the other Princes. 


VERSE III. As from ſome rocky cleft.) This i 
the firſt Simile in Homer, and we may obſerve in 
general that he excels all Mankind in the number, 
variety, and beauty of his Compariſons. There 
are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated 
from him, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in 
them he is to be commended but as an improver. 
Scaliger ſeems not to have thought of this when he 
compares the Similes of theſe two Authors (3 
indeed they are the places moſt obvious to 
compariſon. ) The preſent paſſage is an inſtance 
of it, to which he oppoſes the following vetles 
in the firſt Zed. v. 434. 
® Qualis apes «ſtate nova per florea rura 

Exercet ſub ſole labor, cum gentis adults 


Kducunt fatus, aut cum liquentia mella 
| S11hants 
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Stipant , & dulci diſtendunt nectare cellas: 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
gnavum fucos pecus a præſepibus arcent ; 
Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in 
icular extols the harmony and fweetneſs of the 
rerſification above that of our Author, againſt 


Ps 8 which cenſure we need only appeal to the ears 
oc the Reader. 

d- Hort ie tet uU adnauy, 

In Ilirgys 6x YAu@Qvgns αν vie ig yoptre dn , 

J Berod 0's riert ir 209 hour biativotem, 


Ai wiv 7 iv0a dais verrat at di rt 9. 

But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this parti- 
cular compariſon: There is a very fine one in the 
ſixth Zneid , v. 707 that better agrees with Homer's: 
Andnothing is more evident than that the deſign 
of theſe two is very different : Homer intended to 
deſcribe the multitude of Greeks pouring out of the 
ſhips, Virgil the diligence and labour of the buil- 
ders at Carthage. And Macrobius who obſerves 
this difference Sat. I. 5. c. 11. ſhould alſo have 
found, that therefore the ſimiles ought not to be 
compar'd together. The beauty of Homer's is not 
inferior to Virgil's, ifwe confider with what exact- 
neſs it anſwers to its end. It conſiſts of three par- 
ticulars ; the vaſt number of the Troops is — — 
in the ſwarms, their tumultuous manner of iſſuing 
out of the ſhips , and the perpetual egreſſion which 
ſeem d without end, are imaged in the Bees pouring 
out of the rock; and laſtly their diſperſion over all 
the ſhore, intheir deſcending on the flowers in the 
ales. Spondanus was therefore miſtaken when he 
thought the whole application of this compariſon 
ly in the ſingle word aa, catervatim , as 
Chapman has juſtly obſerv d. 


VIL 
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VII. 

VERSE 121. Fame flies before.) This aſſembling 
of the Army is full of beauties: The lively deſcrip- 
tion of their overſpreading the field, the noble 
boldneſs: ofthe figure when Fame is repreſented in 
perſon ſhining at their head, the univerſal tumult 
ſucceeded by a ſolemn ſilence; and laſtly the graces 
ful riſing of Agamemnon, all contribute to caſt x 
majeſty on this part. In the paſſage of the Sceprre, 
Homer has found an artful and poetical manner of 
acquainting us with the high deſcent of Agamen. 
non, and celebrating the Hereditary right of his 
family; as well as finely hinted the original of his 
power to be deriv'd from Heaven, in ſaying the 
Sceptre was firſt the gift of Jupiter. It is with refe- 
rence to this that in the line where he firſt mentions 
it, he calls it“ AO alu, and accordingly it is 
tranſlated in that place. 

T2236 

VERSE 138. And artful thus pronounc d the 
ſpeech deſign d.] The remarks of Dionyſus upon 
this Speech I ſhall give the Reader altogether, tho 
they lie ſcatter'd in his two diſcourſes 2 ir- 
pariopiray, the ſecond of which is in a great 
degree but a repetition of the precepts & exemples 
of the firſt, This happen'd , I believe, from his 
having compos'd them at diſtinct times and upon 
different occafions. | 

„lt is an exquiſite piece of art, when you 
5 ſeem to aim at perſuading one thing, and at the 
„ ſame time inforce the contrary. This kind ol 
„ Rhetorick is of great uſe in all occaſions of dan- 
„ger; and of this Homer has afforded a molt 
„ powerful example in the Oration of Agamen. 
„non. Tis a method perfectly wonderful, and 
5, even carries in it an appearance of abſurdity ; for 
j All that we generally eſteem the faults of Oratorys 
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— 
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by this means become the virtues of it. Nothing 
„is look'd upon as a greater error in a Rhetori- 
,cian than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are 
„eaſily anſwer'd, or may be retorted upon him- 
„ſelf; the former is a weak part, the latter a 
„dangerous one; and Agamemnon here delignedly 
„deals in both. For it is plain that if a Man muſt 
„not uſe weak arguments, or ſuch zs may make 
, againſt him, when he intends to perſuade the 
„thing he ſays; then on the other fide, when 
„he does not intend it, he muſt obſerve the con- 
,trary proceeding , and make what are the faults 
„of Oratory in general, the exceliencies of that 
„Oration in particular, or otherwiſe he will con- 
v tradict his own intention and perſuade the con- 
„trary to what he means. Agamemncn begins 
„with an argument eaſily anſwer'd, by telling 
„them that Jupiter had promis d to crown their 
» Arms with Victory. For if Jupiter had pro- 
„mis'd this, it was a reaſon for their ſtay in the 
„Camp. But now (ſays he) Jove has deceiv'd us, 
»and we muſt return with ignominy. This is ano- 
»ther of the ſame kind, for it ſhews what a diſ- 
„grace it is to return. What follows is of the 
ſecond ſort and may be turn'd againſt him. Jove 
» will have it ſo: For which they have only Aga» 
„ memnon's word, but Jove's own promiſe for the 
» Contrary. That God has overthrown many Cities, 
»and will yet ' overturn many others. This was a 
»{trong reaſon to ſtay , and put their confidence 
„in him. It is ſhameful to have it told to all. pof- 
vterity that ſo many thouſand Greeks , after 4 
»War of ſo long continuance, at laſt'return'd home 
» baffled and unſucceſsful, All this might have been 


J- 

d» faidby a profeſt: adverſary to the cauſe he pleads, 
Tf and indeed is the ſame thing Ulyſſes ſays elſewhere 
7 „m reproach of their flight. The concluſion 


» evidently ſnews the intent of the Speaker. — 
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„then, let us fly; Quvyauw, the word which o 
„all others was moſt likely to prevail upon them 
» to ſtay ; the moſt open term of diſgrace he could 
»» poſſibly have us'd; Tis the fame which Jun 
„makes uſe of to Minerva, Minerva to Ulyſſes , 
„, and Ulyſſes again to the Troops, to diſſuade their 
„ return; the ſame which Agamemnon himſelt had 
„ Uſed to inſult Achilles, and which Homer never 
,, employs but with the mark of cowardice and 
„ infamy. 

This ſame Author farther obſerves , ,, that this 
„ Whole Oration has the air of being ſpoken ina 
„ paſſion. It begins with a ſtroke of the greateſt 
„ raſhneſs and impatience. Jupiter has been unjuſt, 
„ Heaven has deceiv d us. This renders all he hall 
v ſay of the leſs authority, at the ſame time that 
„ It conceals his own artifice ; for his anger ſeems 
„ to account for the incongruities he utters.“ [ 
could not ſuppreſs ſo fine a remark , tho' it falls out 
of the order of thoſe which precede it. 
Before I leave this article, I muſt take notice 
that this ſpeech of Agamemnon is again put into 
his mouth in the ninth Iiad, and (according to 
Dionyſius) for the ſame purpoſe, to detain the 
Army at the Siege after a defeat; tho' it ſeems 
unartful to put the ſame trick twice upon the Greeks 
by the ſame perſon, and in the ſame words too. 
We may indeed ſuppoſe the firſt feint to have 
remain'd undiſcover'd ; but at beſt it is a manage- 
ment in the Poetnot very entertaining to the Read- 


ers. 
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VERSE 155. So ſmall their number, &c.] This 
part has a low air in compariſon with the reſt of 
the ſpeech. Scaliger calls it tabernariam orationem: 
But it is well obſery'd by Madam Dacier, that the 
image Agamenmon here gives of the Trojans 1 
RU 
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ot only render their number contemptible in com- 
rariſon of the Greeks , but their perſons too. For 
it makes them appear but as a few vile Slaves fit 
only to ſerve them with wine: To which we may 
add that it affords a proſpect to his Soldiers of their 
future ſtate and triumph after the conqueſt of their 
Enemies, | ; 

This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert 
won a computation of the number of the Trojans, 
which the learned Angelus Politian has offer'd atin 
lis preface to Homer. He thinks they were fifty 
thouſand without the Auxiliaries , from the conclu- 
fon of the eighth 1;ad , where it is ſaid there were a 
thouſand funeral piles of Trojans , and fifty men 
tending each ofthem. But that the Auxiliariesare 
o be admitted into that number appears plainly 
tom this place: Agamemnon expreſly diſtinguiſhes 
the native Trojans from the Aids, and reckons but 
one to ten Grecians , at which eſtimate there could 
tot be above ten thouſand Trojans. See the Notes on 


the Catalogue, 
X 


VI ISB 163. Decay d our Veſſels lis, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched power to fly, 
This, and ſome other paſſages, are here tranſlated 
correſpondent to the general air and ſenſe of this 
eech, rather than juſt to the letter. The telling 
tem ia this place how much their ſhipping was de- 
ay'd,was a hint of their danger in returning, as 
Dacier has remark'd. 


X 1. * 

ISB 175. So roll the billows , &c. ] One 
my take notice that Homer in theſe two ſimilitudes 
us judiciouſly made choice ofthe two molt waver- 
ng and inconſtant things in Nature, to compare 
with the multitude; the waves, and ears of corn. 
The firſt alludes to the noiſe and tumult of the 
people, in the breaking and rolling of the billows; 
VOL. J. D the 
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the ſecond to their taking the ſame courſe, like 

corn bending one way; and both to the eaſineſs 

with which they are mov'd by every breath, 
XII 


VEISE 243. To one ſole Monarch.) Thoſe per- 
ſons are under a miſtake who would make tlis ſen- 
tencea praiſe of abſolute Monarchy. Homer ſpeaks 
it only with regard to a General of an Army during 
the time of his commiſſion. Nor is Agamemnun 
ſtyl'd King of Kings in any other ſenſe, than as the 
reſt of the Princes had given him the ſupreme au 
thority over them in the Siege. Ariſtotle detines 
King Zrparny@» ve ir On mrs © Purihing , 1s 
r Tees Guys K-; Leader of the Mar, Judge i 
controverſies , and Preſident - of the ceremonies of th 
Gods, That he had the principal care of religiou 
| rites appears from many places in Homer; and 
that his power was no where abſolute but in Wa 
for we find Agamemnon infulted in the Council 
but in the Army threatning deſerters with death 
He was under an obligation to preſerve the pn 
leges of his Country , purſuant to which King 
are called by our Author AizaowcAvs , and Oipis 
Ixus, the diſpenſers or managers of juſtice. An 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the oi 
Grecian Kings, whether hereditary or elective 

had a Council of their chief Men, as Homer ant 
the moſt ancient Poets teſtify; nor was it (he add: 
in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have a fl 
liberty to do whatever they pleaſe. Dion. Hal. i 
2. Hiſt, 
: 1 | 


VERSE 255. Therfites only.] The Ancient 
have aſcrib'd to Homer the firſt sketch of Saryri0 
Comic Poetry, of which ſort was his Poem cal 

Margites , as Ariſtotle reports. Tho' that piece n 
loſt , this Character of Therſires may give us atal 
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of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous 
deſcriptions ought to have place in the Epic Poem, 
has been juſtly queſtion'd: Neither Virgil nor any 
of the moſt approv'd Ancients have thought fit to 
admit them into their compoſitions of that nature: 
nor any of the beſt Moderns except Milton, whoſe 
fondneſs tor Homer might be the reaſon ofit. How- 
ever this is in its kind a very maſterly part, and 
our Author has ſhewn great judgment in the parti- 
culars he has-choſen to compoſe the picture ofa 
pernicious creature of wit; the chief of which are 
2 deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a 
contempt of his Superiors. And he ſums up the 
whole very ſtrongly , by ſaying that Therſites hated 
Achilles and Ulyſſes ; in which, as Plutarch has 
remark'd in his Treatiſe of Envy and Hatred, he 
makes it the utmoſt completion of anill character 
to bear a malevolence to the beſt men. What is 
farther obſervable is, that Therſites is never heard 
of after this his firſt appearance: Sucha ſcandalous 
character is to be taken no more notice of, than 
jut to ſhew that 'tis deſpiſed. Homer has obſery'd 
the fame conduct with regard to the moſt deform'd 
and moſt beautiful perſon of his Poem: for Nireus 
thus mention'd once and no more throughout the 
liad. He places a worthleſs Beauty and an ill- 
natur'd Wit upon the ſame foot, and ſhews that the 
tts of the body without thoſe of the mind, are not 
more deſpicable , than thoſe of the mind itſelf 
without virtue. 
XIV. 


VERSE 275. Amidſt the glories.) Tis remark d 
by Dionyſius Halicar. in his Treatiſe of the exami- 
nation of Writers , that there could not be a better 
atifice thought on to recal the Army to their obe- 
lience, than this of our Author. When they were 
offended at their General in favour of Achilles, no- 
thing could more weaken Achilles$intereſt than to 

D 2 make 
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make ſuch a fellow as Therſites appear of his party, 
whoſe impertinence would give them a diſguſt of 
thinking or acting like him. There is no ſurer me. 
thod to reduce generous Spirits, than to make them 
ſee they are purſuing the ſame views with people of 
no merit, and ſuch whom they cannot forbear de. 
ifing themſelves.Otherwiſe there is nothing in this 
peech but what might become the mouth of Neu 
himſelf, if you except a word or two. And had 
Neſtor ſpoken it, the Army had certainly ſet ſail for 
Greece; but becauſe it was utter'd by a ridiculous 
fellow whom they are aſhamed to follow , they are 
reduc'd, and ſatisfy d . continue the Siege. 
V. 

VIIS5B 284. The Greeks and 1. ] Theſe boaſts of 
himſelf are the few words which Dionyſius objects 
toin the foregoing paſſage. I cannot but think the 
grave Commentators here very much miſtaken, 
who imagine Therſites in earneſt in theſe vaunts, 
and ſeriouſly reprove his inſolence. They ſeem to 
me manifeft ſtrokes of irony , which had render 
them ſo much the more improper in the mouth of 
Neſtor , who was otherwiſe none of the leaſt boaſt- 
ers himſelf. And conſider'd as ſuch they are equal 
to the reſt ofthe ſpeech , which has an infinite deal 
of ſpirit, humour, and ſatyr. 

4 & 

VERSE 326. He ſaid, and cow'ring.] The vile 
figure Therſites makes here is a good piece of ge- 
teſque; the pleaſure expreſs'd by the Soldiers at this 
action of Ulyſſes (notwithſtanding they are diſap- 
pointed by him of their hopes of returning) ö 
agreeable to that generous temper , at once honeſ 
and thoughtleſs, which is commonly found in mil 
tary men; to whom nothing is ſo odious as a daſ- 
tard, and who have not naturally the greateſt kind: 
neſs for a Wit. 
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XVII. - 
VERSE 348. Unhappy Monarch! &c. ] Quinti- 
lan ſpeaking of the various kinds of Oratory which 
may be learn'd from Homer , mentions among the 
ereateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this Book. Non- 
ne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad Achillem legatio con- 
tinetur , vel in primo inter duces illa contentio, vel 
lite in _ ſententie , omnes litium ac conſilio- 
rum explicat artes? Affectus quidem vel illos mites , 
vel hos concitatos , nemo erit tam indoctus, qui non 
ſui in poteſtate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatur. It is 
indeed hardly poſſible to find auy where more re- 
ind turns of policy, or more artful touches of 
ontory, We have no ſooner ſeen Agamemnon 
excel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is to ſhine no leſs in 
mother directly oppoſite to it. When the ſtratagem 
of pretending to ſet ſail had met with too ready 
a conſent from the People, his eloquence appears 
n all the forms of art, In his firſt ſpeech he had 
perſuaded the Captains with mildneſs , telling 
them the People's glory depended upon them, & 
readily giving a turn to the firit deſign , which had 
ke to have been ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it 
only as a project of Agamemnon to diſcover the 
cowardly. In his ſecond, he had commanded the 
vidiers with bravery , and made them know what 
put they ſuſtain'd in the War, In his third, he 
ad rebuk'd the ſeditious in the perſon of Therſites, 
by reproofs , threats , and actual chaſtiſments, 
And now in this fourth, when all are gather'd to- 
ther, he applies to them in topics which equally 
tet them all: He raiſes their hearts by putting 
tem in mind of the promiſes of Heaven, & thoſe 
Prophecies of which as they had ſeen the truth in 
lie nine years delay, they might now expect the 
«compliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs: which 
82 full anſwer to what Agamemnon had faid of 
J®iter's deceiving them. 
D 3 Dionyſius 
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Dionyſus obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in 
Uyſſes's manner of applying himſelf to the people 
when he would inſinuate any thing to the Princes, 
and addreſſing to the Princes when he would blame 
the people. He tells the Soldiers, they muſt not 
all pretend to be rulers there; let there be one 
King, one Lord; which is manifeſtly a precept de- 
fign'd for the Leaders to take to themſelves, In 
the ſame manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the be. 
ginning of his laſt Oration to be a fine Erhopopeia or 
oblique repreſentation of the people, upon whom 
the ſeverity of the reproach is made to fall , while he 
ſeems to render the King an obje of their pity, 

Unhappy Monarch] whom the Græcian Race 

with ſhame deſerting, &c. | 

{22 

VERSE 402. Then Neſtor thus. | Nothing is 
more obſervable than Homer's conduct of this whole 
incident; by what judicious and well-imagined 
degrees the Army is reſtrain'd , and wrought up to 
the deſires of the General. We have given the 
detail of all the methods Ulyſſes proceeded in: The 
activity of his character is now to be contraſted 
with the gravity of Neſtor's, who covers & ſtrengtl- 
ens the other's arguments, and conſtantly appeats 
thro' the Poem a weighty cloſer of debates. The 
Greeks had already ſeen their General give way to J 
his authority, in the diſpute with Achilles in the , 
former Book, and could expect no leſs than that , 
their ſtay ſhould be concluded on by Agamemn , 
as ſoon as Neſtor undertook that cauſe. For thi 
was all they imagin'd his diſcourſe aim'd at; but Bil th 
we ſhall find it had a farther deſign , from Di) Wi « 
fins of Halicarnaſſus.,, There are two things (a Wl n 
„ that excellent Critick) worthy of admiration in : 

if 


„ the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and Neſtor , which are the 
„ different deſigns they ſpeik with, and the diff: 


, rent applauſes they receive, Ulyſſes has tit 
„ acclam 
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in , ꝛclamations of the Army, and Neſtor the praiſe 
le , of Agamemnon. One may enquire the reaſon 
es, , why he extols the latter preferably to the former, 
nc Wy, when all that Neſtor alledges ſeems only a repe- 
ot , tion of the ſame arguments which Ulyſſes had 
given before him? It might be done in encoura- 
gement to the old Man, in whom it might raiſe 
„concern to find his ſpeech not follow d with ſo 
„general an applauſe as the other's. But we are 
„to refer the ſpeech of Neſtor to that part or ora- 
,tory which ſeems only to confirm what another 
„has ſaid , and yet ſuperinduces and carries a far- 
„ther point. Ulyſſes and Neſtor both compare the 
,Greeks to children for their unmanly defire to re- 
„turn home; they both reproach them with the 
engagements and vows they had paſt, and were 
„now about to break; they both alledge the proſ- 
»perous ſigns and omens receiv'd from Heaven. 
Notwithſtanding this, the end of their Orations 
„is very different. Ulyſſec's buſineſs was to detain 
»the Gracians when they were upon the point of 
„flying; Neſtor finding that work done to his 
»Mauds, defign'd to draw them inſtantly to battel. 
„This was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aim'd at, 
„which Neſtor's artifice brings to paſs; for while 
„they imagine by all he ſays that he is only per- 
' WY »ſuading them to ſtay , they find themſelves una- 
WT +» ares put into order of battel, and led under 
WH »their Princes to fight. Dion. Hal. vin iogupa- 
„rr Part. 1. and. 2. * 
| We may next take notice of ſome particulars of 
d Speech: where he ſays they loſe their time in 
empty words: he hints at the diſpute between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles: where he ſpeaks of thoſe 
Who deſerted the Græcian cauſe, he glances at Achil- 
& in particular.” When he repreſents Helen in af- 
liction and tears, he removes the odium from the 
D 4 perſon 
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on in whoſe cauſe they were to fight; and 
when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe with his 
Counci] , artfully prepares for a reception of 
his own. advice that modeſt way of propo- 
ſing it. As for the advice itſelf, to divide the 
Army into bodies, each of which ſhould be com- 
pos'd entirely of men of the ſame Country ; no- 
thing could be better judg'd both in regard to the 
preſent circumſtance , and with an eye to the future 
carrying on of the War. For the firſt , its imme- 
diate effect was to take the whole Army out ofits 
tumult, break whatever cabals they might have 
form'd together , by ſeparating them into a new di- 
viſion, and cauſe every ſingle Mutineerto come 
inſtanly under the view ofhis own proper Officer 
for correction. For the ſecond , it was to be thought 
the Army would be much ſtrengthen'd by this uni- 
on: Thoſe of different Nations who had different 
aims, intereſts and friendſhips, could not aſſiſt each 
other with ſo much zeal, or ſo well concur to the 
ſame end, as when Friends aided Friends, Kinſmen 
their Kinſmen „cc. when each Commander had 
the glory of his own Nation in view, and a greater 
emulation was excited between Body and Body; at 
not only warring for the honour of Greece in ge- 
neral, but for that of every diſtinct State in pu- 


: i 4 

VERSE 440. Hou much thy years excel] Every 
one has obſery'd how glorious an elogium of wik 
dom Homer has here given, where Agamemnon (0 
far prefers it to Valour, as to wiſh not for ten 
Ajax's or Achilles's but only for ten Neftors. Fot 
the reſt of this Speech, Dionyſius has ſumm d it up 
as follows. ,, Agamemnons being now convinc d 
„ the Greeks were offended at him on account of 
> the departure of Achilles, pacifies them by 3 


„ generous confeſſion of his fault, but then * 
Sn 
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„ue character of a ſupreme Ruler, and with the 
, air of command threatens the diſobedient. © I 
cannot conclude this part of the ſpeeches without 
remarking how beautifully they riſe above one 
mother, and how they more and more awaken the 
ſpirit of war in the Grecians. In this laſt there is 
a wonderful fire and vivacity , when he prepares 
dem for the glorious toils they were to undergo,by 
wum & lively deſcription ofthem.The repetition 
oc the words in that part has a beauty, which (as 
well as many others of the ſame kind) has been 
loſt by moſt Tranſlators, 


Ev ptr Tis de JA, w & ard gie, 
Ev 9s vis irrer dne dire d Dee, 


E di ru &guar@» dpply id. 


cannot hut believe Milton had this paſſage in his 

eye in that of his ſixth book. 
Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well; and each 


Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, &c. 
X X 


Vers 485. And Menelaus came unbid.] The 
Criticks have enter'd into a warm diſpute , whether 
Menelaus was in the right or in the wrong, in com- 
ing uninyited : ſome maintaining it the part of an 
impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another man's 
table; and others infiſting upon the privilege z 
Brother or a Kinſman may claim in this caſe. The 
ſo agi Reader had not been troubled with the 
en Wi tranſlation of this word avripar@-, but that Plato 
*or BN ud Plutarch have taken notice of the paſſage. 
nde verſe following this in moſt Editions, 
cd il Hou yay erh dend &c. being rejected as 
of furious by Demetrius Phalereus, is omitted here 
ion his Authority. | 
D 3 XXI. 
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EX | 

. . VERSE 526. The dreadful Zgis , Jove's immor- 
tal Shield. ] Homer does not expreſly call it a Shield 
in this place, but it is plain from ſeveral other paſ- 
ſages that it was ſo. In the fifth Iliad this Ægis is 
deſcrib'd with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible. The 
figure of the Gorgons head upon it is there ſpecify'd, 
which will juſtify the mention of the Serpents in 
the tranſlation here: The verſes are remarkably 
ſonorous in the original. The image of the Goddels 
of battels blazing with her immortal Shield before 
the Army, inſpiring every Heroe, and aſſiſting to 
range the Troops, is agreeable to the bold painting 
of our Author. And the encouragement ofa divine 
Power ſeem'd no more than was requifite to change 
ſo totally the diſpoſitions ofthe Græcians, as ro make 
them now more ardent for the combat than they 
were before deſirous of a return. This finiſhes the 
' conqueſt of their inclinations, in a mannerat once 
wondertully poetical, & correſpondent to the moral 
which is every where ſpread through Homer, that 
nothing is entirely brought about but by the divine 
aſſiſtance. 1411 

VERSE 534. As on ſome mountain, &c.] The 
imagination of Homer was ſo vaſt and ſo lively, that 
whatſoever objects preſented themſclves betore 
him impreſs'd their images ſo forcibly , that he 
pour'd them forth in compariſons equally ſimple & 
noble; without forgetting any circumſtance which 
could inſtruct the Reader, and make him ſee thoſe 
objects in the ſame ſtrong light wherein he ſaw 
them himſelf. And in this one of the principal beau- 
ties of Poetry conſiſts. Homer, on the fight of the 
march of this numerous Army, gives us five ſimiles 
in a breath, but all entirely different. The firſt 


regards the ſplendor of their armour, as 4 Fire 
ec. The ſecond the various movements of ſo many 


thouſands before they can range themſelves in — 
Cl 
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tel array, like the Swans, exc. The third reſpects their 
number , as the leaves or flowers, exc. The fourth 
the ardour with which they run to the combat, 
like the legions of inſcts , cc. And the fifth the 
obedience and exact diſcipline of the Troops, ran- 
ged without confuſion under their Leaders, as 
Flocks under their Shepherds. This fecundity and 
variety can never be enough admired. Dacier. 
„ 

VERSE 541. Or milk white Swans on Aſius 
watry plains. | Scaliger, who is ſeldom juſt to our 
Author, yet confeſſes theſe verſes to he pleniſſima 
reftaris, But he is greatly miſtaken when he ac- 
cuſes this Simile of impropriety , on the ſuppoſition 
thata number ofbirds flying without order are here 
compar'd to an Army ranged in array of battel. On 
the contrary , Homer in this expreſſes the ſtir and 
tumult the Troops were in, before they got into 
order , running together from the Ships and Tents: 
Nids dre, wgy XAotany. But when they are 
plc'd in their ranks, he compares them to the. 
Hlocks under their Shepherds. This diſtinction will 
plainly appear from the detail of the five ſimiles in 
the foregoing Note. 

Virgil has imitated this with great happineſs in his 
ſeventh Æneid. : 

Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 

Cum ſeſe e paſtu referunt , & longa canoros 

Dant per colla modos, ſonat amnis & Aſia longe 

Pulſa palus . —. 

Like a long team of ſnowy Swans on high, 

Which clap their wings & cleave the liquid sky, 

When home ward from their watry paſtures born, 

They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. 
Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken Aſius for 
Aſia, which Virgil took care to diſtinguiſh by mak- 
ing the firſt ſyllable of Aſius long, as of Aſia 
ſhort, Tho' (if we believe Madam Dacier) he 

g Was 
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was himſelf in an error, both here and in the fir 
Georgic. 

— . fAſia circum 

Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri. 

For ſhe will not allow that Ace can be a Patro- 
nymic adjective,but the genitive of a proper Name, 
Arte, Which being turn'd into Ionic is Arne, 
and by a Syncope makes Arie. This puts me in 
mind of another criticiſm upon the 290 verſe of 
this book: Tis obſerv'd that Virgil uſes Inq 
rime for Arime , as if he had read El,, 
inſtead of EI 'Apiyois. Scaliger ridicules this tri- 
vial remark, and asks if it can be imagin'd that 
Virgil was ignorant of the name of a place ſo near 
him as Baia ? It is indeed unlucky for good Writers, 
that Men who have learning ſhould lay a ſtreſs upon 
ſuch trifles, and that thoſe who have none ſhould 
think it learning to do ſo, 
XXIV. 

VERSE F52. Or thick as Inſects play.] This Si- 
mile tranſlated literally runs thus; As the numer 
troops of flies about a Shepherd's cottage in the Spring; 
when the milk moiſtens the pails ; ſuch numbers of 
Greeks ſtood in the field againſt the "Trojans ,deſiring 
their deſtruction. The lowneſs of this image in 
compariſon with thoſe which precede it, will na- 
turally ſhock a modern Critick , & would ſcarce be 
forgiven in a Poet of theſe times, The utmoſt a 
Tranſlator can do is to heighten the expreſſion , ſo 
as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable : which1s 
endeavour'd here, and in other places, If this be 
done ſucceſsfully the Reader is ſo far from being 
offended at a low idea, that it raiſes his ſurprize to 
find it grown great in the Poet's hands, of which 
we have frequent inſtances in Virgil's Georgicks. 
Here follows another of the ſame kind, in the 


Simile of Agamemnon to 2 Bull juſt after * 
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deen compar'd to Jove, Mars, and Neptune. This, 
Euſtathius tells us, was blam d by ſome Criticks , 
and Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his tranſlation: The 
liberty has been taken here to place the humbler 
Simile firſt , reſerving the noble one as a more mag- 
nificent cloſe of the deſcription : The bare turning 
the ſentence removes the objection. Milton who 
was a Cloſe imitator of our Author , has often 
copy'd him in theſe humble compariſons. He has 
not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midit of that 
pompous deſcription of the rout of the RebelAngels 
in the fixth book, where the Son of God in all his 
dreadful Majeſty is repreſented pouring his ven- 
geance upon them: 
4 a herd 
of Goats , or tim'rous flocks together throng'd , 
Drove them before him thunder ſtruck 
XXV. 

VERSE 568. Great as the Gods.] Homer here 
deſcribes the figure and port of Agamemnon with 
all imaginable grandeur, in making him appear 
cloath'd with the Majeſty of the greateſt of the 
Gods ; and when Plutarch (in his ſecond Oration of 
the fortune of Alexander) blamed the compariſon of 
a Man to three Deities at once, that cenſure was 
not paſs'd upon Homer as a Poet, but by Plutarch 
% Prieſt. This character of Majeſty in which 
Ajamemnon excels all the other Heroes, is preſerv d 
in the different views of him throughout the 1:ad. 
lt is thus he appears on his ſhip in the catalogue, 
thus he ſhines in the eyes of Priam in the third 
book, thus again in the beginning of the eleventh, 
and ſo in the reſt. : 

» Wh hs os 

VersE 572. Say Virgins. ] It is is hard to conceive 
my addieſs more ſolemn, any opening to a ſubject 
more noble and magnificent, than this Invocation 

of 
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of Hemer before his Catalogue. That omnipreſence 
he gives to the Muſes, their poſt in the higheſt 
Heaven, their comprehenfive ſurvey thro the 
whole extent of the creation, are circumſtances 
greatly imagined. Nor is any thing more perfect 
fine or exquiſitely moral, than the oppoſition of 
the extenſive knowledge of the Divinities on the 
one fide, to the blindneſs & ignorance of Mankind 
on the other. The greatneſs and importance of 
his ſubject is highly rais'd by his exalted manner of 
declaring the difficulty of it, Not tho my lunzs 
were braſs, &c. and by the air he gives as if what 
follows were immediately inſpir'd , and no leſs than 
the joint labour of all the Muſes. 
XYIL 

VersE 586. The hardy Warriors, ] The Cats 
logue begins in this place , which I forbear to treat 
ot at preſent: only I muſt acknowledge here that 
the Tranſlation has not been exactly punctual to 
the order in which Homer places his Towns. How- 
ever it has not treſpaſs'd againſt Geography, the 
tranſpoſitions I mention being no other than ſuch 
minute ones, as Strabo confeſſes the Author him- 
ſelf is not free from: 0 d Natyrys yiue wir x 
Ali 0018205, womtg agy Nr. Oi gin iriperts, 
Add, c. Ame i “ d igt 7h ru, 
Tactrer vs Zahle 3 Ollert Tgaian u. Lib. 8. 
There is not to my remembrance any place 
throughout this Catalogue omitted; a liberty which 
M. Dryden has made no difficulty to take and to 
confeſs, in his Virgil. But a more ſcrupulous care was 
owing to Homer, on account of that wonderful 
exactneſs and unequal'd diligence, which he has 
particularly ſhewn 1n this part of his work. 

| XXVIIL 

Venst 649. Down their broad ſhoulders , &C. | 


The Greek has it Jie xouwedrns , 4 ſergo © 
: mani. 
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mantes. It was the cuſtom of theſe People to ſhave 
the fore-part of their heads, which they did that 
their Enemies might not take the advantage of 
ſeizing hem by the hair: the hinder part they let 
grow, as a valiant race that would never turn their 
backs. Their manner of fighting was hand to hand, 
without quitting their Javelins (in the way of our 
Pike men.) Plutarch tells us this in the Life of 
Theſeus , and cites to ſtrengthen the authority of 
Homer , ſome verſes of Archilochus to the ſame 
effect. Eobanus Heſſus who tranſlated Homer into 
Latine verſe was therefore miſtaken in his verſio 

of this paſſage ; | 

Precipue Jaculatores , haſtamque periti 

Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis. 

 Þ | + © 

VERSE 711. Fager and loud from Man to Man 
he flies. | The Figure Menelaus makes in this place is 
remarkably diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt , & ſufficient 
to ſhew his concern in the War was perſonal , 
while the others acted only for intereſt or glory 
in general. No Leader in all the Lift is repreſented 
thus eager and paſſionate ; he 15 louder than them all 
in his exhortations ; more active in running among 
the Troops; and inſpirited with the thoughts of 
revenge , which he ftill encreaſes with the ſecret 
imagination of Helen's repentance. This behaviour 
is finely imagined. 

The Epithet 8%. is which is apply'd in 
this and other places to Menelaus, and which lite- 
rally ſigniſies loud worded , is made by the Commen- 
tators to mean valiant, & tranſlated bello ſtrennus. 
The reaſon given by Euſtathius is, that a loud 
voice is a mark of ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear 
being to cut ſhort the reſpiration. I own this ſeems 
to be forc'd, and rather believe it was one of thoſe 
kind of Sir-names given from ſome diſtinguiſhing 

qua- 
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quality ofthe perſons (as that ofa loud voice might 
belong to Menelaus) which Monſ. Boileau mentions 
in his ninth Reflection upon Longinus; in the ſame 
manner as ſome of our Kings were called Edward 
Long-ſhanks, William Rufus, &c. But however it 
be, the Epithet taken in the literal ſenſe has a 
beauty in this verſe from the circumſtance Mene- 
laus is deſcribed in, which determined the 'Tranſla- 
tor to uſe it. 
X X X. 


VERSE 746. New to all the dangers of the Main. 
The Arcadians being an inland people were unskill'd 
in Navigation, for which reaſon Agamemnon fur- 
niſh'd them with Shippipg, From hence , and from 
the laſt line of the deſcription of the Sceptre, where 
he is ſaid to preſide over many Iſtands, Thucydides 
takes occaſion to obſerve that the power of Aga- 
22 ſuperior to the reſt of the Princes of 


a — — — 
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Greece, on account of his Naval Forces, which 
oe render'd him Maſter of the Sea. Thucyd, 
» Is 
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VIERASE 815. Three Ships with Nireus.] This 
| Leader is no where mention'd but in theſe lines, 
and is an exception to the obſervation of Macre- 
bius , that all the perſons ofthe Catalogue make their 
appearance afterwards in the Poem. Homer him- 
ſelf gives us the reaſon, becauſe Nireus had but a 
ſmall ſhare of worth and valour ; his quality only 
ve him a privilege to be nam'd among Men, The 
oet has cauſed him to be remember'd no leſs than 
Achilles or Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner 
than he deſerv'd, whoſe only qualification was his 
beauty: "Tis by a bare repetition of his name three 
times, which juſt leaves ſome impreſſion of him 
on the mind of the Reader, Many others, of 3 


tri eſerv d by 
vial memory as Nireus, have been pre! Poel: 
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poets from oblivion; but few Poets have ever 
done this favour to want of merit with ſo much 
judgment. Demetrius Phalereus æ H igunrtias , Seck. 
(1. takes notice of this beautiful repetition, which 
in a juſt deference to ſo delicate a Critick is here 
preſerv'd in the Tranſlation, 
XXXII. | 
VERSE $71. Ihe grace and glory of the beautous 
kind.] He gives Alceſtis this elogy of the glory of 
her Sex , for her conjugal piety , who dy'd to pre- 
ſerve the liſe of her Husband Admetus. Euripides 
has a Tragedy on this ſubject , which abounds in the 
moſt maſterly ſtrokes of tenderneſs: In particular 
the firſt Act, which contains the deſcription of her 
preparation for death,and of her behaviour in it,can 
never be enough admired. 
1 111 | 
VERSE 906, In twenty ſhips the bold Perrha« 
bians came. ] | cannot tell whether it be worth ob- 
ſerving that, except Ogilby, I have not met with 
one Tranſlator who has exactly preſerv'd the num- 
ber of the Ships. Chapman puts eighteen under 
Eumelus inſtead of eleven. Hobbes but twenty un- 
der Aſcalaphus and Ialmen inſtead of thirty, and 
but thirty under Menelaus inſtead of ſixty. Valterie 
(the former French Tranſlator) has given Agapencr 
forty for ſixty , and Neſtor forty for ninety. Madam 
Dacier gives Neſtor but eighty. I muſt confeſs this 
Tranſlation not to have been quite ſo exact as 
Ogilby's, having cut off one from the number of 
Eumeles's Ships, and two from thoſe of Guneus: 
Eleven and two and twenty would ſound but oddly 
in Engliſh Verſe , and a Poem contracts a littleneſs 
by infitiing on ſuch trivial niceties. 
X 
Vens E 925. Or rein d the nobleſt Steeds.] This 
coupling together the Men and Horſes ſeems odd 
VUL, J. E enough, 
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enough; but Homer every where treats theſe noble 
animals with remarkable regard. We need not 
wonder at this enquiry , which were the beſt Horſes? 
from him, who makes his Horſes of heavenly 
extraction as well as his Heroes; who makes his 
Warriours addreſs them with Speeches, and excite 
them by all thoſe motives which affect a human 
breaſt, who deſcribes them ſheding tears of ſorrow, 
and even capable of voice and Prophecy: In moſt 
of which points Virgil has not ſcrupled to imitate 


him. 
XX XV. 

VERSE 939. His Troops, &c.] The image in 
theſe lines of the amuſements of the Myrmidons, 
while Achilles detain'd them from the fight, has 
an exquiſite propriety in it. Tho' they are not in 
action, their very diverſions are military, and a 
kind of exerciſe of Arms. The cover d Chariot and 
feeding Horſes, make a natural part of the picture, 
and nothing is finer than the manly concern of the 
Captains, who as they are ſuppos'd more ſenſible 
of glory than the Soldiers, take no ſhare in their 
diverſions, but wander ſorrowfully round the 
Camp , and lament their being kept from the 
Battel. This difference betwixt the Soldiers and the 
Leaders ( as Dacier obſerves) is a decorum of 
the higheſt beauty. Milton has admirably imitated 
this, in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond Book 
of the diverſions of the Angels during the abſence 
of Lucifer : 

Part on the Plain, or in the Air ſublime, 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend ; 

Part curb their fiery Steeds , or ſhun the Goal 

With rapid wheels , or fronted Brigades form. 
But how nobly and judicouſly has he raiſed the 
image. in proportion to the nature of thoſe more 
exalted beings, in that which follows. 
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Others with vaſt Typhœan rage more fell 

Rend up both Rocks and Hills, and ride the Air 

In whirlwind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 

| ENS TE , 

VERSE 950. As when angry Jove.] The com- 
pariſon preceding this, of a fire which runs thro' 
the corn and blazes to Heaven, had expreſt at 
once the dazling of thier Arms and the ſwiftneſs 
of their march. After which Homer having men- 
tion'd the ſound of their feet , ſuperadds another 
fimile, which comprehends both the ideas of the 
brightneſs and the noiſe: for here ( ſays Euſtathins ) 
the Earth appears to burn and groan at the fame 
time. Indeed the firſt of theſe ſimiles is ſo full 
and ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeem'd poſſible to be 
exceeded by any image drawn from Nature. But 
Homer to raiſe it yet higher, has gone into thc 
marvellous , given a prodigious and ſupernatural 
proſpect, and brought down Jupiter himſelf, ar- 
ny'd in all his terrors, to diſcharge his Lightnings 
and Thunders on Typhaus. The Poet breaks out 
into this deſcription with an air of enthuſiaſm, 
which greatly heightens the image in general, while 
it ſeems to'!tranſport him beyond the limits of an 
exact compariſon. And this daring manner is par- 
ticular to our Author above all the Ancients, and 
to Milton above all the Moderns. 

Xn 

VERSE 1012. From Practiusſiream, Percote's 
paſture lands. ] Homer does not expreſly mention 
Praftius as a River; but Strabo , lib. 13. tells us 
it is to be underſtood ſo in this paſſage. The ap- 
pellative of paſture lands to Percote is juſtifyd' in 
the 15th lliad, v 646, where Hicetaon is ſaid to 
feed his Oxen in that place. 

RAR VILLE 

VERSE 1032. Axius, that ſwells with. all his 
neighb'ring rills.] According to the common read- 
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ing this verſe ſhould be tranſlated, Axius that dif- 
Tuſes his beautiful waters over the land. But we 
are aſſured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy Ri- 
ver. and that the Ancients underſtood it thus, 
Axius that receives into it ſeveral beautiful Rivers, 
The Criticiſm lies in the laſt word of the verſe, 
ein , Which Strabo reads «irs, and interprets of 
the River a, whoſe waters were pour'd into 
Axius, However Homer deſcribes this River 
agreeable to the vulgar reading in I. 21. v 158. 
"Atiu de die ud ap ini yaier iyerr. This verſion 
takes in both. 


OBSERVATIONS 


| ON THE 
EALAL OGUMLE 


| jt we look upon this piece with an eye to an- 
cient learning, it may be obſerv d that howe- 
ver fabulous the other parts of Homer's Poem 
may be according to the nature of Epic Poetry, 
this account of the People, Princes, and Coun- 
tries is purely hiſtorical , founded on the real 
tranſactions of thoſe times, and by far the molt 
valuable piece of Hiſtory and Geography left us 
concerning the ſtate of Greece in that early period. 
Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dynaſties, 
which cur Author has enumerated uuder their reſ- 
pective Princes; and his diviſion was look'd upon 
ſo exact, that we are told of many controverſies 
concerning the boundaries of Græcian Cities which 


have been decided upon the authority of this * 
11 * 
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Euſtathius has collected together the following 
inſtances. The City of Calydon was adjudg'd to the 
EXtolians, notwithitanding the pretenſions of o- 
liz, becauſe Homer had rank'd itamong the Towns 
belonging to the former. Seſtos was given to thoſe of 
Abydos, upon the plea that he had ſaid , the Abydo. 
nians, were poſſeſſors of Seſtos, Abydos, and Aris- 
be. When the Mileſians and people of Priene diſputed 
their claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carry'd 
it in favour of the Mileſtans. And the Athenians 
were put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by another which 
was Cited by Solon, or (as fome think) interpo- 
ated by him for that purpoſe. Nay in ſo high 
eſtimation has this Catalogue been held, that (as 
porphyry has written) there have been Laws in 
ſome Nations for the Youth to learn it by heart; 
and particularly Cerdias (whom Cuperus de Apoth. 
Homer, takes to be Cercydas a Law-giver of the 
Megalopolitans) made it to one his Countrymen. 
But if we conſider the Catalogue purely as poe- 
tical, it will not want its beauties in that light, 
Rapin who was none of the moſt ſuperſtitious ad- 
mirers of our Author, reckons it among thoſe 
parts which had particularly charm'd him. We 
may obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is 
ſpread over the whole Poem by the particularizing 
ofevery Nation and People concern'd in this War. 
Secondly , what an entertaining ſcene he preſents 
to us, of ſo many Countries drawn in their livelieſt 
and moſt natural colours, while we wanderalong 
with him amidſt a beautiful variety of Towns, 
Havens, Foreſts, Vineyards, Groves, Mountains , 
and Rivers, and are pepetually amus'd with his 
Obſervations on the different ſoils, products, fi- 
tuations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble 
review he paſſes before us ofſo mighty an Army, 
drawn out in order troop by troop; which had 
tie number only been told in the groſs, had 
* never 
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never fill'd the Reader with ſo great a notion of 
the importance of the Action. Fourthly , the 
deſcription of the differing Arms and manner ot 
fighting of the Soldiers, and the various attitudes 
he has given to the Commanders: Of theſe Leaders, 
the greateſt part are either the immediate Sons of 
Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods ; and how great 
an idea muſt we have of a war, to the waging 
of which ſo many Demi-Gods and Heroes are aſ- 
ſembled. Fifthly, the ſeveral artful compliments 
he paid by this means to his own country in gene- 
ral, and many of his contemporaries in particular, 
by a celebration of the Genealogies, ancient 
Seats, & Dominions of the great Men ot this time. 
Sixthly, the agreable mixture of narrations from 
paſſages of Hiſtory or Fables, with which he 
amuſes and relieves us at proper intervals. And 
laſtly, the admirable judgment wherewith he in- 
troduces this whole Catalogue, juſt at a time when 
the poſture of affairs in the Army render'd ſuch a 
review of abſolute neceſſity to the Greeks; and in 
a pauſe of action, while each was refreſhing him- 
ſelf to prepare for the enſuing Battels. 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia , lib. 5. cap. 15. has 
given us a judicious piece of criticiſm, in the 
compariſon betwixt the Catalogues of Homer and 
of Virgil, in which he juſtly allows the preference 
to our Author for the following reaſons. Homer, 
(ſays he, ) has begun his deſcription from the molt 
noted Promontory of Greece. (he means that ot 
Aulis , where was the narroweſt paſſage to Eubæa.) 
From thence with a regular progreſs he deſcribes 
either the maritime or mediterranean Towns 3 
their ſituations are contiguous; he never paſſes 
with ſudden leaps from place to place , omitting 
thoſe which lie between; bat proceeding like 1 
Traveler in the way he has begun, conſtanly returns 
to the place from whence he digreſs'd,'till he _ 
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hes the whole circle he deſign' d. Virgil on the con- 
trary has obſerv'd no order iu the Regions deſcrib d 
in his Catalogue, 0. 10. but is perpetually breaking 
from the courſe of the country in a looſe and de- 
ſultory manner. You have Cluſium and Coſæ at 
the beginning, next Populonia and 1tva, then Piſe, 
which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Etruria; and imme- 
diately after Cere:ze, Pyrgi, and Graviſca, places 
adjacent to Rome: From hence he is ſnatch'd to 
Liguria, then to Mantua. The ſame negligence 
is obſervable in his enumeration of the Aids that 
jolow'd Turnus in l. 7. Macrobius next remaiks, 
that all the perſons who are nam'd by Homer in his 
Catalogue, are afterwards introduc'd in his Battels; 
and whenever any others are kill'd, he mentions 
only a multitude in general. Whereas Virgil (he 
continues) has ſpar'd himſelf the labour of that 
exactneſs; for not only ſeveral whom he mentions 
in the Liſt are never heard of in the War, but 
others make a figure in the War of whom we had 
no notice in the Liſt. For example, he ſpecifies 
2 thouſand Men under Maſſicus who came from 
Claſium, I. 10. V. 167. Turnus ſoon afterwards 
is in the Ship which had carry'd King Oſinius from 
the ame place, I. 10. V. 65 5. This Oſinius was 
never nam'd before, nor is it probable a King 
ſhould ſerve under Maſſicus. Nor indeed does either 
Maſſicus or Oſinius ever make their appearance in 
the Battels He proceeds to inſtance ſeveral 
others, who tho' celebrated for Heroes in the Ca- 
talogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the Poem. In the third place he ani- 
madverts upon the confuſion of the ſame names 
in Virgil. As where Corinens in the ninth Book is 
bild by Afylas, V. 571. and Corinens in the 
twelfth kills Ebuſus, V. 298. Numa is ſlain by Niſus , 
. 9. V. 554. and Znras isafterwardsin purſuit of 
Numa, l. to, V. 562. neas kills Camertes in the 
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tenth Book, V. 562. and Juturna aſſumes his 
ſhape in the twelfth, V. 224. He obſerves the 
ſame obſcurity in his Patronymics. There is Pali- 
nurus laſides, and lapix aſides, Hippocoon Hyrta. 
cides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides, On the contrary the 
caution of Homer is remarkable, who having two 
of the Name of Ajax, is conſtantly careful to diſtin- 
guiſh them by Oileus or Telamonius, the leſſer or the 
greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledg'd in defence of 
Virgil, in anſwer to this Author, but the common 
excuſe that his Zneis was left unfiniſh'd. And upon 
the whole, theſe are ſuch trivial lips as great 
Wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 
Joice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark which one 
may accuſe of evident partiality on the fide of 
Homer. He blames Virgil for having vary'd the 
expreſſion in his Catalogue to avoid the repetition 
of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and 
unadorn'd reiterations of Homer; who begins almoſt 
every article the ſame way, and ends perpetually, 
NiRapß vn trove, c. Perhaps the beſt rea- 
fon to be given for this, had been the artlel 
manner of the firſt times; when ſuch repetitions 
were not thought ungrace ful. This may appear 
from ſeveral of the like nature in the Scripture; 
as in the twenty ſixth Chapter of Numbers, where 
the Tribes of Iſrael are enumerated in the Plains 
of Moab, and each diviſion recounted in the ſame 
words. So in the ſeventh Chapter of the Revela- 
tion: Of the Tribe of Gad were fealed twelve :hou- 
ſand, exc. But the words of Macrobius are, Has 
copias fortaſſe putat aliquis divine illi ſimplicitati 
preferendas. Sed neſcio quo modo Homerum repetitib 
10 unice decet, & eſt genio antiqui Poets digna. 
This is exactly in the ſpirit, and almoſt in — 

2 cant 
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cant of a true modern Critick, The Simplicitas, 
the Neſcio quo modo, the Genio antiqui Poete digna , 
are excellent general phraſes for thoſe who have no 
reaſons. Swepplicity is our word of diſguiſe for 
2 ſhameful unpoetical neglect of expreſſion : The 
term of the je ne ſcay quoy is the very ſupport of 
ll ignorant preenders to delicacy; and to lift up 
our eyes, and talk of the genius of an Ancient, 
z at once the cheapeſt way of ſhewing our own 
aſe, and the ſhorteſt way of criticizing the wit of 
others our contemporaries. PE 
One may add to the foregoing compariſon of 
theſe two Authors, ſome reaſons for "the length 
of Homer's , and the ſhortneſs of Virgil's Catalo- 
gues. As, that Homer might have a deſign to 
kttle the Geography of his Country, there being 
no Deſcription of Greece before his days; which 
was not the caſe with Virgil. Homer's concern 
was to compliment Greece at a time when it was 
dvided into many diſtin States, each of which 
might expect a place in his Catalogue : But when 
ill Italy was ſwallow'd up in the ſole dominion of 
Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer 
had a numerous Army, and was to deſcribe an 
important War with great and various events 
whereas Virgil's ſphere was much more confined, 
The Ships of theGreekswere computed at about one 
thouſand two hundred, thoſe of Zzxeas and his 
Aids but at two and forty; and as the time of the 
ation of both Poems is the ſame , we may ſuppoſe 
the built of their Ships, and the number of Men 
mey contain'd, to be mich alike. So that if the 
Army of Homer amounts to about a hundred thou- 
land Men, that of Virgil cannot be above four 
lnoufand. If any one be farther curious to know 
bon what this computation is founded, he may 
ſe it in the following paſſage of Thucidydes, lib. r. 
» Homer's Fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of one thou- 
E 5 8 5 ſand 
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„ ſand two hundred veſſels : thoſe of the Bæotian 
„ Carry'd one hundred and twenty Men in each » 
„ and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty. By theſe I ſuppoſe 
» Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt fize 
„of ſhips, and therefore mentions no other ſort, 
»» But he tells us of thoſe who ſail'd with Philoferes, 
„ that they ſerv'd both as Mariners and Soldiers, 
„ in ſaying the Rowers were all of them Archer, 
„ From hence the whole numbre will be ſeen, if 
y We eſtimate the Ships at a medium between the 
»» greateſt and the leaſt. * That is to ſay, at 
eighty five men to each Veſſel (which is the 
mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty 
the Total comes to a hundred and two thouſand 
Men, Plutarch was therefore in a miſtake when 
he computed the Men at a hundred and twenty 
thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a 
hundred and twenty in every Ship ; the contrary 
to which appears from the above-mention'd Ships 
of Philoctetes, as well as from thoſe of Achilles, 
which are ſaid to carry but fifty men a- piece, inthe 
ſixteenth Hiad, V. 207. 

Beſides Vigil imitation of this Catalogue, there 
has ſcarce been any Epic Writer but has copy'd 
after it ; which is at leaſt a proof how beautiful 
this part has been ever eſteem'd by the fineſt Ge- 
nius'sin all ages. The Catalogues in the ancient 
Poets are generally known, only I mnſt take notice 
that the Phocian and Bœotian Towns in the fourth 
Thebaid of Statins are tranſlated from hence. Of the 
Moderns, thoſe who moſt excel, owe their beauty 
to the imitation of ſome ſingle particular only ot 
Homer. Thus the chief grace of Taſſo's Catalogue 
conſiſts in the deſcription of the Heroes, without 
any thing remarkable on the fide of the countries: 
Of the pieces of ſtory he has interwoven , that 0 
Tancred's amour to Clorinda is ill placed, and evi. 
dently too long for the reſt, Spencer's enumeratiof 


HOMER'S ILIAD, BOOK II. 93 
of the Britiſh and Iv iſh Rivers in the eleventh Canto 
ofhis fourth book, is one of the nobleſt in the world; 
we conſider his ſubject was more confined, and 
an excuſe his not obſerving the order or courſe of 
he country; but his variety of deſcription, and 
fuittulneſs of imagination are no where more ad- 
nirable than in that part. Milton's Liſt of the fallen 
Angels in his firſt Book is an exact imitation of Ho- 
ner, as far as regards the digreſſions of Hiſtory and 
Antiquities,and his manner of inſerting them: In all 
cle I believe it muſt be allow d inferior. And indeed 
what Macrobius has ſaid to caſt Virgil below Homer, 
yill fall much more ſtrongly upon all the reſt. 
had ſome cauſe to fear that this Catalogue which 

contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs of the Author, 
hould ruin that of the Tranſlator. A meer heap of 
oper Names, tho'but for a few lines together, 
could afford little entertainment tq gn Exgliſß Rea- 
let, who probably could not be appriz'd either of 
the neceſſity or beauty of this part of the Poem, 
There were but two things to give it à chance to 
pleaſe him;to render the verſification very flowing 
nd muſical, & to make the whole appear as much 
Landſcape or piece of Painting as poſſible, For both 
oftheſe I had the example of Homer in general; and 
gil, who found the neceſſity in another age to 
give mare into deſcription , ſeem'd to authoriſe the 
latter in particular. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus in his 
diſcourſe of the ſtructure and diſpoſition of words, pro- 
feſſes to admire nothing more than that harmonious 
eractneſs with which Homer has placed theſe words, 
ad ſoften'd the ſyllables into each other, ſo as to 
derive Muſick from a croud of names which have 
in themſelves no beauty or dignity. I would flatter 
myſelf that I have practis'd this not unſucceſsfully 
in our language, which is more ſuſceptible of all the 
variety and power of numbers than any of the mo- 


dem, and ſecond to none but the Greekand Roman. 
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For the latter point, I have ventured to open the w 
proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets ori 
ſhort hints of Deſcription to ſome of the places 
mention'd; tho'ſeldom exceeding the comnaſs of 
half a verſe (the ſpace to which my Author himſelł I 6 
generally confines theſe Pictures in miniature.) But MW u 
this has never been done without the beſt authori- 
ties from the Ancients, which may be ſeen under 
the reſpective names in the Geographical Table M30 
following. 
The Table it ſelfI thought but neceſſaty to an- 

nex to the Map, as my warrant for the ſituation a. NAU 
ſign'd in it to ſeveral of the Tons. For in whatever A 
Maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe , many of the pla- WI * 
ces are omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. Soi. 
nus and Gerbelius have lahour'd to ſettle the Geogra- 
phy of old Greece,many of whoſe miſtakes wererec- 
tify'd by Laurenbergius. Theſe however deſerv'd a 
greater commendation than thoſe who ſucceeded 
them; and particularly Sanſon's Map prefix'd to Du 
Pin's Bibliotheque Hiſtorique is miſerably defective 
both in omiſſions and falſe placings ; which I am 
obliged to mention, as it pretends to be deſignd 
expreſly for this Catalogue of Homer. I am perſua- 
ded the greater part of my Readers will have no cu- WF. 
riolity this way, however they may allow me the . 
endeavour of gratifying thoſe few who have: The e 
reſt are at liberty to paſs the five following leaves . - 


unread, 
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{ GEOGRAPHICAL T ABLE of the Towns 
Kc. in HOMER's Catalogue of Greece, 
with the Authorities for their Situation, as 
placed in this Map. 


0 EO TIA, under five Captains, Peneleus, ec 
containing. 


ULIS, a haven on the Eubæan ſea oppoſite to chalei⸗ 
where the pallage to Fulea is narroweſt, Srrabo lib. 9. 
Freon , Homer deſcribes ita hilly country , and Stat ius after 
im — denſumque jugis Eteonem iniquis. Theb. 7. 
Hyrie, a Town and Lake of the ſame name, belonging to 
he tettitoty of Tanagra ot Grea. Strab. l. 9. 
| Schenus , it lay in the road between Thebes and Ant hedon, 
| o ſtadia from Thebes. Strab, ibid. 

Klos, a Town undet mount Cytheron. Ibid. 

Theſpia, near Huliartus under mount Helicon, Pauſ. Bœet. 
Mar the Corinthian bay. Strab. l. 3. 

Gree, the ſame with Tanagra, 30. ſtadia from Aulis, 
n the Ewbean Sea; by this place the River Aſepus falls into 
ur Sea, 1b:d, 

Mycaleſus , between Thebes and Chalcis. Pauſ. Bavt, near 
ſuagra ot Gree. Strab. I. g. famous for its Pine-trees. 
—Pinigeris Mycaleſſus in agris. Statius, l. 7. 

Harm a, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. & trab. l. 9 This Town as well 
aide former lay near the road from Thebes to Chalcis. Pauſ. 
Int It was here that Amthiaraus was ſwallow'd by the 
tanh in his chatiot, from whence it receiy'd irs name, 
eb, ibid. 
lleſon, it was ſituate in the fens near Heleon and Hyle, 
fat from Tanagra. Theſe three places took theit name 
om being ſo ſeared (AX, p41[ns.) Strab. J. 9. 

Intbre, in the confines of Attica near Plates. Thue)d- 
. dites Decorum comitantur Erythre. Stat, Theb. 7. 
Peteon, in the way from Thebes to Anthedon. Strab.l. 9. 
_ in the mid-way berwixt Haliartus and Alalco- 
mi. Ibid, 

Mrdern , neat Oneheſt ins. 1bid, 
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Cope, a Town on the Lake Copais, by the River Cephiſy, 

next Orchomenus. Ibid, | 
—_— » a ſmall Town of the Theſpiaus near Thithe 
Ibid. 

Thisbe, under mount Helicon, Pauſ. Bæot. 

coronea, ſeated on the Cephiſus where it falls into the Lak 
Copars, Strab. l. 9. 

Haliartus, on the ſame Lake, Strab, ibid. bordeting o 
Coronea and Platea, Pauſe, Beot, 

Platea, between cithæren and Thebes, divided from th 
latter by the River Aſopus. Strab. I. 9. Virideſque Plataa 
Star. Th, 7. 

Gliſſa, in the tettitoty of Thebes, abounding with Vines 
Baceho Gliſanta colentes, Stat, Th. 7. 

Thebe , ſituate between the Rivers Iſmenus and Aſopur 
Strab, |, 9. 

Oncheſtus, on the Lake Copais, The grove conſectated i 
Neptune in this place, and celebrated by Homer, togetlie 
with a Temple and Statue of that God, were ſhewn in the time 
of P auſanias, Vide B. 

«Arne, ſeated on the fame Lake, famous for Vines, Strab; 
Hom. 

Midea, on the ſame Lake. 7bid, | 

.Niſſa , ot Nyſſa (apud Statium) or according to Strabs l. 
Ja; neat Anthedon. | 

Anthedon, a City on tlie Sea-fide oppoſite ro Ewbas, ie 
utmoſt on rhe ſhore towards Locris. Strab. l. g. Teque ultima 
tractu Anthedon. Statius, I. 7. 

Aſpledon, 20 Stadia from Orchomenus. Strab. l. 9. 

Orchomenus, and the plains aboutit, being the molt ſpa- 
cious of all in Beoria. (Plutarch in vit. Sylla, circame* 
dium.) | | 

H. mer diſtinguithes theſe two laſt from the teſt of B. 
Tliey were commanded by Aſcalaphus and Talmen- 


 PHOCIS, under Schedius and Epiſtrophut 
containing. 

cypariſſus, the ſame with Anticyrrha according to Tai 
nias ; on the bay of Corinth. . 

Pyt le, adjoining to Parnaſſ#s : ſome think it the ſame wit 
Delphi. Pauſan. Phocic. 4 | 
1 e a Sea*®Town on the Bay of Corinth. neat Orla. 

trad. 1. 5. ; f 
HDaulis, upon the cephiſus at the foot of Parnaſſul. 700. 
P — upon the ſame River, adjoining to Orchomenid» 
;uſt by Hyampolis, ot Ancmeria. Ibid, — 
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Hampolis, A both the ſame according to Strabo, Ibid. con 
Anemoria, fining upon Locris, Pauſ. Phoc. 

Liles, at the head of the River Cephiſus , juſt on the edge of 
ire cis. Ibid. — propellentemque Lil cam Cephiſſi glaciale ca- 

r., Stat ius, J. 7. 


Lo CRIS, ander Ajax Oileus, containing, 
hu, a mantime Town towards Eubaa. Strab. J. 9. 
0pus, a Loerian City, 15 Stadia from the Sea; adjacent 
wn Ponopea in Phocts, 1bid, 
the (alliarus. 
88 54, ſo called from being coyer'd with shrubs. St rab. 
l. 9. 
inen Ccarphe ſeared between Threnium and Thermopyla , ten 
dalia from the Sea. 101 d. 
| Au i. 
* Tarphe, 
dr Throuius , on the Melian bay, Strab. l. 9. 
b1agrins ya River that palſes by Ihrenius, and tuns into the 
ume / af OEra, between n and Scarphe , Ibid. 

A'l theſe oppoſite to the Iſle of Enbea. 


148 EUBOEA, under Elephenor , containing, 
chaleis, the City neateſt to the Continent of Greece, jult 
17 oppolite to Aulis in Beotia. Strab. |, 10. 


Eretria, between Cha/cis and Gereſt us Ibid. ; 
the fliſtiæa, a Town with Vineyards over againſt Theſſaly. 


: Berod. /. 7. 

ima Cerinthus, onthe Sea-shore. Hom, neat the River Budorys 
Krab. h 10 | 

(pa- Dios, ſeated high. Hom, near Hiſtiaa, Str ab. ibid. 

— Caryſtos , a City at the foot of the Mountain Ocha,Straby 


vid. bet wen Eretria and Gereſtus. Prolem. l. 3. 
Hra, a Town near Caryſtos. Strab. ibid. 


ATHENS, under Meneſtheus. 
4 The Ne of SA L A MIS, under Ajax Telamon: 
ELOPONNESUS, the eaſt part divided inte 


wi Argia and Mycenæ, under Agamemnon , 
with contains , 

Arges, 40 Stadia from che Sea. Pauſ. Corin, 
rha. Tyrinthe , between Argos and Epidaurus. Ibid. 


| Three Cities lying in this order on the bay 
1bid, Aſinen, Not Hermione. Strab. I. 8. Pauſe Corinth. Trae 
Hermion, & zene was ſeated high, and Aſine a tocky 


nia, f 
Tresane, ) coaſt. —Altaque Trezene. Ovid. Faſt. 2. 
ality es Aſn cautes, Lucan l. 8. 


Eien a 
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Eions Was on the ſea-fide, for Strabe tells us the peop! 


of Mycene made it a Station for their Ships. Lib. 8. | 
| idawrus, a Town and litt le Iſland adjoining in the inn 5 
part of the Saronic bay. Strab. Il. 8. It was fruitful in Vines e. 


Homer's time. 
The Iſle of gina, over againſt Epida urut. 
- Maſeta belongs to the Argolic thore according to Straby 
who obſerves that Homer names ic not in the exact order, plac 
ing it with Ægina. Strab. |, 8. 
MYCENE , between Cleone aud Argos, Str. Pauſa 
Corinth, neat the 1thmus. call 
Cleone , between Arges and Corinth, Pauſ. Corinth, 
Ornia, on the borders of Sicyonia. Ibid. 


«Arethyria , the ſame with Phlia/is, at the ſource of th to 
Achaian Aſepus. Strab. l. 8. 

Sicyen , ( auciently the Kingdom of Adraſtus) berwi 1 
Corinth and DAchaia. Pauſ. Corinth, 

Hypereſia, the ſame with Agira, ſays Pauſan. Achai, 1 
ſeated betwixt Pallene and Felice. Strab. l. 8, oppoſite to P bon 
ma ſſ us. Polyb. l, 4+ Und 

Gonoeſſs , Homer deſcribes it ſituate very high, and Seve an 
Traas. cares nunquam Gonoeſſa vento. 1 hi 

Pellene , bordering on S:cy9n and Pheneus, 60 Stadia fi0 Þ 
the Se a. Pauſ. Arcad. celebraicd anciently torits wool, Strat p 
& 8. Jul. Poll. 

Next Cicyen lies Pellene, Cc. then Helice, an I 
e/Egium , \ next to Helice , AÆAgium. Strab, |, 8. Helit $ 
Felice, F lies on the Sea- ide, 40 Stadia from gi F 

Pauſ. Ach. i 

The weſt part of PELOPONNE SUS, dgivid: T 
into Laconia , Meſſenia , Arcadia, and Elis. - 

| LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, St 
Fyarta, the capital City , on the River Euretas. . 


Phares, on the bay of Meſſenia. Strab. I. 8. | 
Meſia, Strabs thinks this a contraction of Meſſena, au ! 
Sativs in his Imitation of this Catalogue lib. 4, calls it fe EL 
Bryſia under Mount Tayget ut. Pauſ. Lacon. 


Augiæ, the ſame with giz in the opinion of Panyſania T 
{ Laconicis} 30 Stadia fiem Gythinm: P, 
«4mycle, 20 Stadia from Sparta toward the Sea. Tol.. 1 
undet the mountain Taygetus, Strab. l. 8, fory 
Helos, on the ſea - ſde. Hom, upon the River Ert M 
$trab. ibid. 18. 


Laas. Th 
| VEryles, near the promontory of Tanarus. Poo a L, 
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MESSENIA, under Neſtor, containing, 
yl, the City ot Neſtor on the Sea-thore, 

Arene , ſeared near the River Minges. Hom, a. 11. 
Ctrab, 1, 8. 

Thryen, on the River Alpheus , the ſame which 1 
ellewhere cal's Tory. Strab ibid. 

Hoy, the aucrene Geographers ditter about he ficuation of 
this Town , but agree to place it near the Sca. Vide Strab, l. J. 
— ingeſtum montibus /Epy. Stat. 4 

Cyparifie , oi the borders of Meſſenta , and upon the bay 
called from it Cypariſens Pauſ Meſſen. 

Amphigenia, —— Fertilis Amphigenia, Stat. Tha 4. neat 
the former, So alſo, Rrelon, which was buils by a Colony 
ltom Preleon in Theſſaly Strab. l. 2. 

Helos , near the River Alpheus. Ilid. 

Dorion ,a Field ot Mountain near the Sea. nid. 


ARCADIA, under Agapenor, contaiving , 
The Mountain Lllene „the higheſt of Peloponneſus, on the 
borders of Achaia and Arcadia, neat Pheneus. Pauſe. Arcad, 
Under this ſtood the Tomb of £pytus. That Monument (the 
ane Author tells us) was aging in his time, ic was only 
t heap of earth-inclos'd with a wall of rough ſtone, 
Pheneus, confining on Pellene and Stymphelus 1bid- 
Orchamenus , confining on Pheneus and Mantinea. Ibid. 
Theſe three, Strabo tells us, ate not to be 
Ripe, found, ner their ſituation aſſign'd. Lib. 8. 
Stratie , prope fin. Eniſpe ſtood high, as appears from 
Eniſpe, } Homer , and Statins ls 4. Ventoſaque dons 
Eniſp fs 
Teges , between Argos and Sparta, Polyb.l 4. 
Mantinea , bordering upon Tegea , Argia, and Orchomes 
lun, Pay. Arcad. 
— confining on Phliaſia ot Arethyria. Strabs 


. adjoining to Laconia. Thueyd. . — Parrba- 
ſeque ures On:1d. Falk. 2. 


ELLIS, wnder four Leaders, Amphimachus, Or. 


containing , 
The City Elis, 120 Stadia ten che Sea. Pauſe Eliacis 28 
Bupraſium near Blis. Strab. J. S 
The places bounded by the fieldt of Hyrmine, in the tetti- 
bry of Elts , between Mount Cy/lene and the S: 2. 
— „ on the Sea-ſide 70 Stades — Elis. Strab. 


The Olenian Recks , Which ſtood neat the City Olonos at the 
bh F mou 


* 


mouth ot the River Pierus. Pauſe. Achaic. 


4 
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And Aly ſium, the name of a Towu or River, in the way 
from Elis ro Piſa. Strab. 1.8. 
The ISLES over againſt the Continent of Elis, 

JOY Achaia, or Acarnania; 

Echinades and Hulicuium, under Meges. 
The Cephalenians under VUlyſſes, being thoſe from Same: 
(the ſame with Cephalenia) from Zacyntbus, Grocylia, A 
rei Neritus, and Ithaca This laſt is generally ſuppos'd 
to be che latgeſt of theſe Iſlauds on the eaſt 540 of Cephalenia, 
and next to it ; but that is, according ro Wheeler , 20 Italian 
miles in circumference , whereas Strabs gives Ithaca but 80 
Stadia about. It was rarher one of the leiſet Hlands roward the 
mouth of the Achelous. 
Homer adds to theſe Places under the Dominion of Hh 
e/Epirus and the oppoſite Continent , by which (as M. Dacier 
obſerves) cannot be meant Epirus properly ſo call'd, which 


was never ſubject to Ulyſſes, but only the Sea-coaſt of Acar- 
nania oppoſite to the Iſlands : 


The Continent of ACARNANIA and ETOLIA, 


Pleuron, ſeared between chalcis and Calydon , by the des 
ſhote upon the River Evenus , weft of Chalcis. Strab. l. ic. 

Olenos, lying above (alydon, with the Evenus on the eall 
of ir. 1bid. 

Pylene, the fame with Proſchion, nor far from Pleuren 
but more in the land. Strab I. 10. 

Chalcis, a Sea Town. Hom. ſituate on the eaſt (ide of the 
Evenus. Strab. ibid There was another Chalcis at the head 0 
the Evenus call'd by Srrabo Hypo- Chalcis. g 

caly on on the Frenus alſo. bid. 


The Iſle of CRETE, under Idomeneus, 


containing. th 

Guoſſus ,leated in che plain between Ly#us and Gorty" 2 
20 Stad. from Lycta, Strab. I. 10. Di 
Gextyna, 90 Stad. from the African Sea. 1bid. li. 


Ticket, 80 Stad from the fame Sea. 1bid. 

Miletus, : mY f 

Phaeſtus, 60 Stad. from Gortyna , 20 from the Sea, un 
Gortyns. Strab. ibid, It lay on tlie Rivet Tardan , as appeal 
by Hemer's deſcription of ic in the third Book of the 6 
Ay ſſey. ; : 

Licaſtus 

NMYtium, under Gortyna, Strab. 12 


| 
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The Ie f RH OD ES under Tlepolemus, 


containing, 
Lindus, on the tight hand to thoſe who ſail ftom the City 


Nbodus, Southwatd. Strab. I. 14. 


Jalyſſus, between Camirus and Rbodes. Ibid. 

Cami rus. 8 | 
The lands, Syma (under Nireus) Niſyrus, Car- 
pathus, Caſus, Cos, Calydnæ, under Anti- 

 _ phus and Phidippus. 

The Continent of T HESSALY toward the 

ZEgean Sea, under Achilles. 

Argos Pelaſgicum (the fame which was ſince called Pthis · 
tis.) Strabo libs g. ſays that ſome thought this the name of a 
Town , others that Homer meant by it this part of Theſſaly in 
general ( which laſt ſeems moſt probable.) Steph. Byzants 
obſerves , there was a City Argos in Theſſaly as well as in Pels - 
ponneſus ; the former was call'd Pelaſgic in conttadiſtinction to 
the Achaian: for tho* the Pelaſgi polſeſt ſeveral parts of Epis 
ms, Crete, Peloponneſus , &c. yet they retain'd their ptinci- 
pal Seat in Theſſaly, Steph. By. in v. Panel, ©, 

Als, Both on the shore of Theſſaly towards Locris. 

Aloe: & Strab. J. 9. Ales lies in the paſfage of Mount 

peg k 
LOthrys. Ibid. TY 

Trechine , under the Mountain OEta Euſtate in II. 2. 

; Some ſuppos d theſe to to be names of the ſame 
Phthia ; Y place, as Strabo ſays t tho“ tis plain Homer diſo 
Hellas Yringuiſhes chem. Wuether they were Cities or 
| "Regions Ftrabo is not derermin'd Lib. g. 

The Hellenes. This Denomination , afterwards common 
to all the Greeks, is here to be underſtood only of thoſe who 
inhabired Phthiotis.. It was nor till long after Homer's time 
tha the People of other Cities of Greece deſiting afliſtance 
om theſe , began to have the ſame name from theit commu- 
dication with them, as Thucydides remarks iu che beginning of 
lis firſt Book. __ 3 

The following-under Proteſilaus. 

, Phylace, on the coaſt of Phthiotis to ward the Melian Bay. 

TT 9 N 3 | x | Iz 

Pyrrbaſus, beyond the Mountain Othrys , had the Grove 
of Ceres within two ſtadia of it. 1bi4. : 
ona, 60 Stad. from Ales, it lay higher in the land than 

wrhaſus, above Mount Othrys. Ibid. h 
2 on the Sea - ſide. Hom, in the paſſage co Eubæ a. 


5 3 Preteen , 
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Pteleon , the ſituation of this Town in Srrabe ſeems to be 
between Antron and y rhaſus: Bur Pliny deſctibes it with 
great exactneſs to lie on the shore towards Beotia, on the 
confines of PHthiotis, upon the River Sperchins ; according io 
which particulars it mult have been ſeated as I have placed it. 
Livy alſo ſears it on the Sperchius. 

All thoſe Towns which were under Proteſilaus (ſays Stra. 
$0 lib. 9.) being the five laſt mention'd, lay on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Mountain Orhrys. | 

Theſe under Eumelus. 

Phere, in the fattneſt pait of Magneſia confining on Mount 
Pelion. Strab. l. 9. nar the Lake of Bebe Prol, and plentifully 
water d with the Fountains of Hyperia. Strabs 

Glaphyre . | 
Telcos, aSea-Town on the Pegaſean Bay» Livy, I. 4. and 


Ctrab. 
Under Philoctetes. 


Methone, a City ut Macedonia, 40 Stadia from Pydus 
in Pieria. Strab. ; 

Thaumacia, {in Phthiotis near Phayſalus, according to 

Malibea, (the ſame Author, 1hjd, 

Olyxon. It ſeems that this place lay near Bebe, Jolcos, and 
Ormenium , from Strab. I. 9. where he ſays . Demetrius cauſed 
the Inliabitants of theſe Towns to remove to Demetrias , on 
the ſame coaſt. | 


The Upper THESSALY. 
The following under Podalirius and Machaon, 


Trice, ot Tricce , not tar from the Mountain P mdus, on 
= left haud of the Penius as it runs from Pindss. Strab. 
3 , neat Trica Ihid. 

O Echalia, the ſituation not certain, fome-where near the 
foremeationed Townes, Strab ibid 

Under Eurypylus. 

Ormenium,' under Cellen, on the Pegaſæan Bay, neu 
Babe. Ibid, 

Aſterium, hard by Phere and Titanws, Il id. 

IDOLS Under Polypætes. 

Argiſſu, lying upon © River Veneus, Strab |. g. 

Gyrtone, a City of Perrhebia at the foot of Olympus: Ibid. 

Orthe, neat enPeus and Tempe Ibid. 

Elbe. both lying under Olympus near the River Tits- 
Gleeſſen, eius. Iuid. | m5. | * 
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Under Guneus and Protheus. 


Cypbus , ſeared in the mouniaiuous county towards Olymy | 


11. Ibid. 
Dedona, among the Mountains towatd Olympus. Ibid. 
Titareſius, a River riting in the Mountain Titarus near 
Olympus, and running into Pence. Ibid. tis alſo call'd 
urotas. | 
* River Peneus tiſes from Mount Pindus, and flows 
through Tempe into the Sea Otrab. J. 7 and g. 
Pelion, near Ofſs , in Magneſia. Herod, lib. 7. 


— 


A Table of TROY, and the Aux liar 
CouN TRI ES. 


T IE Kingdom of Priam divided into eight Dynaſties, 
1, Troas, under Hector, whole Capital was Aion. 

2. Dardania , vnder Aneas, the Capital Dardanus. 

3. Zeleia, at the foot of Ida, by th: Aſepus, under 
Pandarnus. 

4 Adreſtia, Apæſus, Pityea, Mount Terree, under A- 
iraſtu⸗ and Amphin 's 

5. Seſtos, Abydos, Aritbe, on the Riyer Selle: Percote and 
Practius, under Aſins, 

Thele places lay between Troy aud che Propontis. 

The other three Dynaſties were under Mynes, Eetion, and 
Alteus ; the Capital ot the fitſt was Lyrneſſus, of the ſecond 
Lebe of Cilicia , of the third Pedaſus, in Lelegia, Homer 
ches not mention theſe in the Catalogue, having been befora 
delttoy d and depopulated hy the Greels. 

The Auxiliar Nations, 

The Pelasgi, undet Hi:pochows and U3icas , whoſe Capital 
- Rae, near the place where Cuma was afterwards built 

trab. { Ig. 

The Thracians , by the ſide of the — oppoſite to 
Try, under Acamas and Pyreus, and thoſe of Ciconia. 
uuder Euphemns, * 


The Peonians from Macedonia and the River Axiut, 
under Pyrechmes. 
» The Paphlaganians, under Prlemencus. The Halitonians , 
under Odius and Epiſtraphus. The Myſi ent, under cremis 
nd Eznomus, The P brygians of Aſcania, under Phorcyie 
Md Aſcanias, 
| F 3 Tho 
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The Mzeonians , under Meſtles and Antiphus, Who inhg; 
bited under the Mountain Tmolus, 

The Carians, under Nauftes and Amphimachus , from 
Miletus, the fatthermoſt City of Caria toward the South. 
Herodot. lib. 1. | 

1 8 a Mountain and Promontory oppoſite to Samos. 
Bid. : 

' Pthiron , the ſame Mountain as Latmos according to Hes 
cat eus: | | : 
The Lycians, undet Sarpedon and Glaucus , from the 
banks of the River Xanthus , which tuns into the Sea betwirt 
Rhedes and Cyprus, Homer mentions it to diſtinguish thi: 
Deia from that which lies on the Propentise | | 


Sa , 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 
THIRD BOOK. 


F all the Books of the Iliad, there is 
() ſcarce any more pleaſing than the 


third. It may be divided into five 
parts , each of which has a beauty 
different from the others, The firſt contains 
What paſs'd before the two Armies , and the 
propoſal of the Combat between Paris and 
Menelaus ; The attention and ſuſpenſe of theſe 
mighty Hoſts, which were juſt upon the point 
of joining Battel , & the lofty manner of — 
and accepting this important and unexpecte 
Challenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully 
pompous and of an amuſing ſolemnity, The 
ſecond part which deſcribes the behaviour of 
Helena in this juncture , her conference with the old 
King and his Counſellors , with the review of the 
Heroes from the battlements,is an Epiſode entirely 
of another ſort, which excels in the Natural and 
Pathetick. The third conſiſts ofthe ceremonies of 
the Oath on both fides and the Preliminaries to the 
Combat; with the beautiful Retreat of Priam , 
who in the tenderneſs ofa Parent withdraws from 
4 the 
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the ſight of the Duęl: Theſe particulars detain the 
Reader in expectation , & heighten his impatience 
for the Fight itſelf, The fourth is the deſcription 
ofthe Duel, an exact piece of Painting, where we 
ſee every attitude, motion and action of the Com- 
batants particularly and diſtinctly, and which con- 
cludes with a ſurprizing proptiety, in the reſcue 
of Paris by Venus. The Machine of that Goddeſs 
which makes the fifth part, and whoſe end is to 
reconcile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every 
circumſtance. The remonſtance ſhe holds with the 
Goddeſs, the reluctance with which ſhe obeys her, 
the reproaches ſhe caſts upon Paris, and the flat- 
tery and courſhip with which he ſo ſoon wins her 
over to him. Helen (the main cauſe of this Wat) 
was not to be made an odious Character; ſhe is 
drawn by this great Maſter with the fineſt ſtrokes, as 
a frail,, but not as an abandon'd creature, She has 
perpetual ſtruggles of Virtue on the one fide ,and 
Softnefles which overcome them on the cher, 
Our Author has been remarkably careful to tell us 
this; whenever he but ſlightly names her in the 
foregoing part of his work, ſhe is repreſented at the 
ſame time as repentant; and it is thus we ſee her at 
large at her firſt appearance in the preſent Book, 
which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole Iiad, 
but in recempence has heauijes almoſt in every 
line, and moſt of them ſo obvious that to acknow- 
ledge them we need only to read them. 
[ 


VERSE 3. With Shouts the Trojans.) The Book 
begins with a fine oppotition of the noiſe of the 
Trojan Army to che filence of the Grecitans, It 
was but natural to imagine this, fince the former 
was compos'd of many different Nations , of various 
languages and ſtrangers to each other; the latter 
were more united in their neighbourhood, and 
under Leaders of the ſame Country, But * 

| 093% 
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obſervation ſeems particularly inſiſted upon by our 
Author (for he uſes it again in the fourth Book , 
v. 486.) fo he had a farther reaſon for it. Plu- 
tarch in his Treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks 
upon this diſtinction, as a particular credit to the 
military diſcipline of the Greeks, And ſeveral an- 
cient Authors tell us, it was the manner of the 
Barbarians to encounter with ſhouts and outcries; 
as it continues to this day the cuſtom of the eaſtern 
Nations. Perhaps theſe clamours were only to 
encourage their men. inſtead of martial initruments. 
I think Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, there never was a 
People but made uſe of ſome ſort of Muſick in 
Battel: Homer never incntions any in the Greek 
or Trojan Armies, and it is ſcarce to be imagined 
he would omit acircumſtance fo poetica] Without 
ſome particular reaſon, The verb ZaAzige which 
the modern Greeb« have ſince appropriaied to the 
ſound of a Trumpet, is uſed indifferently in gur 
Author for other ſounds, as for Thus: der in the 21/f 
lad, v. 388. AA ds earmyts i-, 
He once names the Trumpet ZaArziyZ in a Smile, 
upon which Euſtatizius and Didymus obſet ve that 
the uſe of it was known in the Poet's time, but 
not in that of the Trojan War. And hence we 
may infer that Homer was particularly careful not 
to confound the manners of the times he wrote 
of, with thoſe of the times he liv'd in, 
N I's | 
VERSE y. The Cranes embody d fly.) If wit has 
been truly deſcrib'd to be a imilitude inideas, and 
is more excellent as that ſimilitude is more ſurpri- 
zing; there cannot be a truer kind of wit than 
what is ſne wn in apt Compariſons, eſpecially when 
compoſed ot ſuch ſubjects as having the leaſt rela- 
tion to each other in general, have yet ſome parti- 
Cular that agrees exactly. Of this nature is the 
1 dimile 
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Simile of thc Cranes to the Trojon Army, where 
the fancy of Homer flew to the remoteſt part of the 
World foran Image which no Reader could haye 
expected. But it is no leſs exact than ſurprizing 
The likeneſs confiſts in two points, the Nie & the 
Order; the latter is ſo obſervable as to have given 
ſome of the Ancients occaſion to imagine the em- 
batteling of an Army was firſt learn d from the cloſe 
manner of flight of theſe birds. But this part of the 
Simile not being directly expreſs'd by the Author, 
has been overlook'd by ſome of theCommentators, 
It may beremark'd that Homer has generally a won- 
derful cloſeneſs in all the particulars of his Compari- 
ſons, notwithſtanding he takes a liberty in his ex- 
_—_ of them. He ſeems ſo ſecure of the main 
likeneſs , that he makes no ſcruple to play with the 
circumſtances , ſometimes by tranſpoſing the order 
of them, ſometimes by ſuper-adding them, & ſome- 
times (as in this place) by neglecting them in ſuch 
a manner as to leave the Reader to ſupply them 
himſelf. For the preſent Compariſon, it has been 
taken by Virgil in the tenth Book, & apply d to the 
clamours of Soldiers in the ſame manner. 

ales ſub nubibus atris 

Strymoniæ dant ſigna grues, atque ethera tranant 

Cum ſonitu, fugiuntque Notos clamore ſecundo. 

111 


VERSE 26. The beauteous Paris came, In for 
4 God. | This is meant by the Epithet ®oudys , as 
has been ſaid in the note, on the firſt Book. v. 169 
The picture here given of Paris's air and drels, 1s 
exactly correſpondent to his character; you ſec him 
endeavouring to mix the fine Gentleman with the 
Warriour; and this idea of him Homer takes care 
to keep up, by deſcribing him not without the ſame 
regard when he is arming to encounter Menelass 
afterwards in a cloſe fight, as he ſhews here when 
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heis but preluding and flouriſhing in the gaiety of 
his heart. And when he tells us in that place that 
he was in danger of being ſtrangled by the ſtrap of 
his Helmet, he takes notice that it was woAvzer : 
embroider* d. , . 19 
| I V. | 
VERSE 37. So joys a Lion: if the branching Deer, 
Or mountain Goat.] The old Scholiaſts refining-on 
this Simile will have it that Paris is compar'd to a 
Goat on account of his Incontinence, and to a Stag 
for his Cowardice : To this laſt they make an ad- 
dition which is very ludicrous, that he is alſo liken'd 
to a Deer for his skill in Muſick, and cite Ariſtotle 
to prove that animal delights in harmony , which 
opinion is alluded to by Mr. Waller in theſe lines, 
Here Love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the ear, 
Empt ies his quiver on the liſt ning Deer. 
But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this 
Compariſon conſiſts in any thing more, than the 
joy which Aenelaus conceiv'd at the fight of his 
Rival, in the hopes of deſtroying him. It is equally 
an injuſtice to Paris, to abuſe him for underſtanding 
Muſick ,and to repreſent his retreat as purely the 
effect of fear, which proceeded from his ſenſe of 
guilt with reſpect to the particular perſon of Mere» 
las. He appeard at the head of the Army to 
challenge the boldeſt of the enemy : Nor is his 
character elſewhere in the Iliad by any means that 
ofa Coward. Hector at the end of the ſixth Book 
confeſſes, that no man could juſtly reproack him 
3 ſuch. Nor is he repreſented ſo by 0v:2 (who 
copy'd Homer very cloſely\in the end of his Epiſtle 
to Helen. The Moral of Homer is much finer: A 
brave mind however blinded with pailion is ſenſible 
of remorſe as ſoon as the injur'd object preſents 
elf; and Paris never behaves himſelt ill in War, 
but when his ſpirits are depreſs d by the —— 
| | | nels 
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meſs of an injuſtice. This alſo will account for the 
ſeeming incongruity of Homer in this paſſage, who 
(as they would have us think) paints him a ſhame- 
ful Coward, at the fame time that he is perpetually 
calling him the divine Paris, and Paris like a God, 
What he fays immediately afterwards in anſwer 
to Hettor's reproof, will make this yet more 
clear. = 


VERSE 47. 45 when a Shepherd.) This compa- 
riſon otthe Serpent is finely imitated by Virgil in the 
ſecond Zed. 

Improviſum aſpris veluti qui ſentibus anguem 

Preſſit humi nitens, trepiduſque repente refugit 

Attollentem iras, & cerula colla tumentem : 

Haud ſecus Androgeus viſu tremefactus abibat. 
But it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has 
apply d it upon an occaſion where it has an addi- 
tional beauty, Paris upon the ſight of 'Menelaus's 
approach, is compar'd to a Traveller who ſeesa 
ſnake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But the 
ſurprize and danger of Androgeus is more lively, 
being juſt in. the reach of his enemies before he 
perceiv'd it; and the circumſtance of the ſerpents 
- rouzing his creſt, which brightens with anger, 
finely images the ſhining of their Arms in the night- 
time, as they were juſt lifted up to deftroy him. 
Scaliger Criticizes on the needleſs repetition inthe 
Words weAive;e@+ and avix,wencty, Which is 
avoided in the Tranſlation. But 1t muſt be obſerv'd 
in general, that little exacineſſes are what we ſhould 
not look for in Homer, the genius of his age was 
too incorrect, and his own too fiery to regard 
them. 
| | V4 


VERSE 53. As God-like Hector.] This is the 


iir place of the Poem where Hefor makes a 
: 5 figure, 
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figure , and here it ſeems proper to give an idea 
of his character, ſince if he is not the chief Heroe 
of the Iliad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. There 
are ſeveral reaſons which render Hector a favorite 
character with every reader, ſome of which ſhall 
here be offer'd. The chief Moral of Homer was to 
expoſe the ill effects of diſcord : the Greeks were to 
be ſhewn diſunited, and to render that diſunion the 
more probable, he has deſignedly given them 
mixt characters. The Trojans on the other hand 
were to be repreſented making all advantages of the 
others diſagrement, which they could not do with- 
out a ſtrict union among themſelves. Hector there- 
fore who commanded them , muſt be endu'd with 
all ſuch qualifications as tended to the preſervation. 
ofit; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the con- 
trary. The one ſtands in contraſte-to the other, 
an accompliſh'd character of Valour unruffled by 
Rage and Anger, and uniting his People by his: 
prudence and example. Hector has alſo a foil to 
ſet him off in his own family ; we are perpetually 
oppoſing in our minds the incontinence of Paris ,, 
who expoſes his Country, to the temperance of 
Hector who protects it. And indeed it is this love 
of his Country which appears his principal paſſion, 
and the motive of all his actions. He has no other 
blemiſh than that he fights in an unjuſt cauſe, which , 
Homer has yet been careful to tell us he would not. 
do, if his opinion were followed. But fince he 
cannot prevail, the affection he bears to his Parents 
and Kindred, and his deſire of defending them, 
incites him to do his utmoſt for their Tafety. We 
may add that Homer having ſo many Greeks to ce- 
lebrate , makes them ſhine in their turns, and ſingly; 
in their ſeveral books, one ſucceeding in the abſenc 
of another: Whereas Hector appears in very Batt 
the life and foul of his party, and the conſtant 
f bul- 
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bulwark againſt every Enemy: He ſtands againſt 
Agamemnon s magnanimity, Diomed's bravery, 
Ajax 's ſtrength, and Achilles's fury. There is 
befides; an accidental cauſe for our liking him, 
from reading the Writers of the Auguſtan Age, 
eſpecially Virgil, whofe favorite he grew more pat» 
ticularly from the time when the Cæſars fancy'd to 
derive their Pedigree RY. | 
: | "oy 
Vzrse 55 Unhappy Paris, &. |] It may be 
obſerv'd in honour of Homer's judgment, that the 
words which Hefor is made to ſpeak here, very 
ſtrongly mark his character. 'They contain a warm 
teproach of cowardice , & ſhew him to be touch'd 
with ſo high a fenſe of glory, as to think life inſup- 
portable without it. His calling to mind the gallant 
figure which Paris had made in his amours to Helen, 
and oppoſing to it the image of his flight from her 
Husband, is a farcafm of the utmoſt bitterneſs and 
Vivacity. After he has named that action of the 
Rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſchiefs, his inſiſting 
upon itin ſo many broken periods, thoſe disjointed 
ſhortneſſes of ſpeech ,. „ 
(Navel! ti, hiya ναν,C moni v5 marr; 35 diu, 
Aurut, le wir x,: , xeryPiiny os on core.) 
The haſty manner of expreſſion without the con- 
nexion of particles, is (as Euſtathius remarks ) 
extreamly natural to a Man in anger, who thinks 
he can never vent himſelf too ſoon. That contempt 
of outward ſhew, of the gracefulneſs of perſon, 
and of the accompliſhments of a courtly life, is 
what correſponds very well with the war-like tem- 
der of Hector; and theſe Verſes: have therefore a 
eauty here which they want in Horace, however 
jdmirably he has tranſlated them, in the Ode of 
Nereus's Prophecy). * 
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Nequicquam Veneris preſidio ferox , 

Pettes caſariem ; grataque fœminis 

Imbelli cithara carmina divides, &. 

VIIL 2 

VERSE 72. And both her warlike Lords. ] The 
Original is Nod, arfgov aixpunraor. The Spouſe 
of martial Men. I wonder why Madam Dacier 
choſe to turn it allize à tant de braves guerriers, 
ſince it ſo naturally refers to Theſeus and Menelaus 
the former Husbands 1 

1 | 

VERSE 80. Thy curling treſſes , aud thy ſolves 
Lyre. ] It is ingeniouſly remark'd by Dacter , that 
Homer Who celebrates the Greeks for their long hair 
[ napyxoucwrrur Axaizy ] and Achilles for his 
Skill on the Harp, makes Hector in this place object 
them both to Paris. The Greeks nouriſhed their 
hair to appear more dreadful to-the Enemy, and 
Paris to pleaſe the eyes of Women. Achilles ſung 
to his Harp the acts of Heroes and Paris the amours 
of Lovers. The fame reaſon which makes Hector 
here diſpleas'd at them , made Alexander afterwards 
refuſe to ſee this Lyre of Paris when offer'd to be 
ſhewn to him, as Plutarch relates the Story in his 
Oration of the fortune of Alexander. 

5 

VERSE 83. One avenging Blow. ] It is in the 
Greek, You had been clad in a coat of ſtone. Gipha- 
2s would have it to mean ſtoned to death on the 
account of his adultery : But this does not appear 
to have been the puniſhment of that crime among 
the Phrygians. It ſeems rather to ſignify , deſtroy'd 
dy the fury of the People for the War he had 
brought upon them; or perhaps may imply no more 


than being laid in his grave under a Monument of 


ſtones; but the former being the ſtronger ſenſe is 
here tollowed, | XI. 
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Ves 86.'Tis juſt. my Brother.) This ſpeech 
is a farther opening of the true character of Paris. 
He is a Maſter of civility, no leſs well-bredto his 
. own ſex thari courtly to the other. The reproof 

of Hector was of a ſevere nature, yet he receives it 
as from a Brother and a Friend. with candour and 
modeſty. This anſwer is remarkable for its fine 
addreſs ; he gives the Heroe a decent and agreeable MI 
reproof for having too raſhly depreciated the gifts W 
of Nature, He aliows the quality of Courage its 
titmoſt due, bat deſires the ſame juſtice to thoſe 
ſofter accompliſhments , which he lets him know 
are no leſs the favour of Heaven. Then he re- 
moves from himſelf the charge of want of valour, 1 
by propoſing the ſingle Combat with the very Pp 
Man he had juſt declined to engage; which having 
ſhewn him void of any malevoience to his Rivalon 


the one hand, he now proves himfelf free from the Ml © 
imputation of cowardice on the other. Homer draws Ml © 
him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of ſpeech, the natural in 
quality of an amorous temper ; vainly gay in War Ne 
as well as Love; with a ſpirit that can be furprized (ul 
and recollected, that can receive: impreſſions of tbo 
ſhame or apprehenſion on the one ſide, or ofge- M'** 
neroſity and courage on the other ; the uſual dif am 
poſition of eaſy & courteous minds, which are moſt {W”” 
ſubje& to the rule of fancy and paſſion. Upon the {W*"? 
whole, this is no worſe than the picture of a A 
gentle Knight, and one might fancy the Heroes of bree 
the modern Romance were form'd upon the model I. 
of Paris. | pre 
acti 


VERSE 108. Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, 
For Beauty more. The Original is, A. is 
url gore Y Azaiida xapryiarms. Perhaps this 
line is tranſlated too cloſe to the letter, = 
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the epithets might have been omited. But there 
are ſome traits and particularities of this nature, 
which methinks preſerve to the Reader the air of 
Homer. At leaſt the latter of theſe circumſtances, 
that Greece was eminent for beautiſul Women, ſeems 
not improper to be mention'd by him who had 
nis d a War on the _— of a Grecian Beauty. 

VERSE 109. The Challenge Hector heard with 
joy. ] Hector ſtays not to reply to his Brother, but 
runsaway with the Challenge immediately. He 
looks upon all the Trojans as diſgrac'd by the late 
fight of Paris, and thinks not a moment is to be loſt 
toregain the honour of his Country. The activity he 
news in all this affair wonderfully agrees with the 
ſpirit of a Soldier. | | 

| x | 

VERSE 123. Hear all ye Trojans , allye Grecian 
Bands I It has been ask'd how the different Nations 
could underſtand one another in theſe conferences, 
face we have no mention in Homer of any Inter- 
 Wiorcter between them? He who was ſo very parti- 
aur in the moſt minute points, can hardly be 
bought to have been negligent in this. Some 
reaſons may be offer'd that they both ſpoke the 
me language; for the Trojans (as may be ſeen in 
Dion Halic. lib. 1.) were of Grecian extraction ori- 
zinally. Dardanus the firſt of their Kings was born 
n Arcadia; and even their names were generally 
Greek, as Hector, Anchiſe , Andromache , Aſtya- 
ux, exc, Of the laſt of theſe in particular Homer 
gives us a derivation which is purely Greekin I. 6. 
403. But however it be, this is no more (as 
Dacier ſomewhere obſerves) than the juſt privilege 
of Poetry. ZEneas and Turnus underſtand each 
ther in Virgil, and the language of the Poet is 
ſppos d to be univerſally intelligible , not only be- 
VOL; I. G _.. 
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tween different Countries, but between Earth and 
Heaven itſelf. 
X V. 


VERSE 135. Me too ye Warriors hear, &c.] 
We- may obſerve what care Homer takes to give 
every one his proper character, and how this 
ſpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the laconict; which 
the better to comprehend, we may remember there 
are in Homer three Speakers of different characters, 
agreeable to the three different kinds of Eloquence, 
Theſe we may compare with each other in one in- 
ſtance , ſuppoſing them all to uſe the ſame heads, 
and in the ſame order. 

The materials of the Speech are, The manifeſting 
his grief for the War, with the hopes that itisin 
his power to end it; an acceptance of the propos'd 
Challenge ; an account of the Ceremonies to be 
us'd in the League; and a propoſal of a proper Cau- 
tion to ſecure it. 

Now had Neſtor theſe materials to work upon, 
he would probably have begun with a relation of 
all the troubles of the nine year's Siege, which he 
hop'd he might now bring to an end ; he would 
court their benevolence and good wiſhes for his 
proſperity with all the figures of amplification; 
while he accepted the Challenge ; he would have 
given an example to prove that the ſingle Combat 
was a wiſe, gallant, and gentle way of ending the 
War, practis d by their Fathers; in the deſcription 
of the rites he would be exceeding particular; and 
when he choſe to demand the ſanction of Prian 

rather than of his Sons, he would place in oppo- 
ſition on one ſide the Son's action which began 
the War, and on the other the impreſſions of con- 
cern or repentance which it muſt by this time has 
made in the Father's mind, whoſe wiſdom he would 
undoubtedly extol as the effect of his age. Ales 
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he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the diſcourſes in the moſt evident manner, & the 
moſt eaſy , gliding , undiſobliging tranſitions. The 
effect would be, that the People would hear him 
with pleaſure. * 

Had it been Ulyſſes who was to make thc Speech, 
he would have mention'd a few of their moſt at- 
fecting calamities in a pathetick air; then have un, 
dertaken the fight with teſtifying ſuch a chearful 
joy, as ſhould have won the hearts of the Soldiers 
to follow him to the field without being deſired. 
He would have been exceeding cautious in wording 
the conditions ; and ſolemn rather than particular 
in ſpeaking of the rites, which he would only 
infiſt on as an opportunity to exhort both ſides to 
a fear of the Gods, and a ſtrict regard of juſtice. 
He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending for 
Priam; and (becauſe no caution could be too much) 
have demanded his Sons to be bound with him. 
For a concluſion he would have us'd ſome noble 
ſentiment agreeable to a Heroe, and (it may be) 
have enforc'd it with ſome inſpirited action. In all 
this you would have known that the diſcourſe hung 
together, but its fire would not always ſuffer it to 
be ſeen in cooler tranſitions, which (when they are 
too nicely laid open) may conduct the Reader , but 
never carry him away. The People would hear 
him with emotion. 

Theſe materials being given to Menelaus, he but 
juſt mentions their troubles, and his ſatisfaction in 
the proſpe of ending them,ſhortens the propoſals, 
fys a Sacrifice is neceflary , requires Priam's pre- 
fence to confirm the conditions, refuſes his Sons 
with a reſentment of that injury he ſuffer'd by 
them, and concludes with a reaſon for his choice 
from the praiſe of Age, with a thort gravity , and 
the air of an Apothegm. This he puts in order 
without any more tranſition than what a ſingle 
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conjunction affords. And the effect of the diſcourſe 
is, that the People are inſtructed by it in what is 
to be done. 
291 

VERSE 141. Two Lambs devoted.] The Trojan; 
(fays the old Scholiaſt) were required to ſacrifice 
two Lambs; one male, of a white colour, to the 
Sun, and one female, and black, to the Earth; 
as the Sun is father of light, and the Earth the 
mother and nurſe of men. The Greeks were to offer 
a third to Jupiter, perhaps to Jupiter Xenius , be- 
cauſe the Trojans had broken the laws of Hoſpita- 
lity ; on which account we find Menelaus after- 
wards invoking him in the combat with Paris. 
That theſe were the Powers to which they ſacri- 
fic'd, appears by their being atteſted by name in the 
Oath , v. 346. | 
| &® V4k 

VERSE 153. The Nations hear , with riſing hopes 
poſſeſs. ] It ſeem'd no more than what the Reader 
would reaſonably expect, in the narration of this 
long War, that a period might have been put 
to it by the ſingle danger of the parties chiefly 
concern'd, Paris and Menelaus. Homer has there- 
fore taken care toward the heginning of his Poem 
to obviate that, objection ; and contriv'd ſuch a 
method to render this Combat of no effect, a 
ſhould naturally make way for all the enſuing Bat- 
tels, without any future proſpect of a determina- 
tion but by the Sword, It is farther worth obſer- 
ving , in what manner he has improved into Poetry 
the common hiſtory of this action, (if as one may 
imagine) it was the ſame with that we havein the 
ſecond Book of Dictys Cretenſis. When Paris ( fays 
he) being wounded by the Spear of Menelaus fell to 
the ground, juſt as his Adverſary was ruſhing «pon 
him with his Sword, he was ſhot by an Arrow from 
Pandarus , which prevented his Revenge in the mo- 

ment 
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ment he was going to take it. Immediately on the 
feht of this perfidious action, the Greeks roſe in a 
tumult; the Trojans riſing at the ſame time, came 
on, and reſcued Paris from his Enemy. Homer has 
with great art and invention mingled all this with 
the marvellous, and rais'd it in the air of Fable. The 
Goddeſs of Love reſcues her Favourite; Jupiter 
debates whether or no the War ſhall end by the 
defeat of Paris; Juno is for the continuance of it. 
Minerva incites Pandarus to break the Truce, who 
there upon ſhoots at Menelaus. This heightens the 
grandeur of the action without deſtroying the veri- 
fimilitude, diverſifies the Poem, and exhibits a fine 
Moral; that whatever ſeems in the world the effect 
of common cauſes, is really owing to the decree & 
diſpoſition of the Gods. 
XVIII. 

VERSE 16. Mean while to beautous Helen, 
&c.] The following part where we have the firſt 
fight of Helena. is what I cannot think inferior to 
any in the Poem, The Reader has naturally an 
averſion to this pernicious Beauty, and is apt 
enough to wonder at the Greeks for endeavouring 
to recover her at ſuch an expence. But ker amiable 
behaviour here, the ſecret wiſhes that riſe in favour 
of her rightful Lord, her tenderneſs for her Parents 
and Relations, the relentings of her ſoul for the 
miſchiets her beauty had been the cauſe of, the 
confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling her face and 
dropping a tear, are particulars ſo beautifully na- 
tural, as to make every reader no leſs than Mene- 
aus himſelf, inclin'd to forgive her at leaſt, if 
not to love her. We are afterwards confirm'd in 
this partiality by the ſentiment of the old Counſel 
lors upon the fight of her, which one would think 
Homer put into their mouths with that very view : 
We excuſe her no more than Priam does himſelf, 
add all thoſe do who felt the calamities ſhe occa- 
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ſion d: And this regard for her is heighten'd by 
all ſhe ſays herſelf; in which there is ſcarce a 
word that is not big with repentance and good- 
nature, 

| XIX. 


VERSE 170. The golden Web her own ſad ſtory 
crown'd, | This is a very agreeable fiction, to 
repreſent Helena weaving in a large Veil, or 
piece of Tapeſtry ; the ſtory of the Trojan War, 
One would think that Homer inherited this Veil, and 
that his 1;ad is only an explication of that admirable 
piece of Art. Dacier. 

&X 

VERSE 201. Like Graſshoppers. ] This is one of 
the juſteſt and moſt natural images in the world, 
tho? there have been Criticks of ſo little taſte as to 
object to it as a mean one. The garrulity ſo com- 
mon to old men, their delight in affociating with 
each other, the feeble ſound of their voices, the 
pleaſure they take in a Sun-ſhiny day, the effects of 
decay in their chilneſs, leanneſs, and ſcarcity of 
blood, are all circumſtances exactly parallel'd in 
this compariſon. To make it yet more proper to 
the old Men of Troy, Euſtathius has obſerv'd that 
Homer found a hint for this Simile in the Trojan 
Story, where Tithon was feign'd to have been tran{- 
form'd into a Graſshopper in his old age, perhaps 
on account of his being ſo exhauſted by years as to 
have nothing left him but voice. Spondanus won- 
ders that Homer ſhould apply to Graſshoppen 
ors Atte, a ſweet voice, whereas that 01 
theſe animals is harſh and untuneful; and he is con- 
tented to come off with a very poor evaſion of fi- 
mero fingere quidlibet fas fuit. But Heſychius right- 
ly obſerves that Aupesce ſignifies re, tens 
or gracilis, as well as ſuavis. The ſenſe is cel 


tainly much better, and the ſimile more tr 1 
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ſery'dby this interpretation, which is here follow'd 

in tranſlating it feeble. However it may be alledg d 

in defence of the common verſions, and of Madam 

Dacier's (who has turn'd it harmonieuſe) that tho 

Virgil gives the Epithet raucæ to Cicade, yet the 

Greck Poets frequently deſcribe the Graſshopper as a 
| muſical creature, particularly Anacreon, and Theo- 
critus Idyl. x. where a Shepherd praiſes another's 
ſinging by telling him , 

Tir hy 5744 7595 en Ad, 

It is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this 
beautiful Simile. 
XXI. 

VERS 203. Theſe, when the Spartan Queen 
approach d.] Madam Dacier is of opinion there was 
never a greater panegyrick upon Leauty than what 
Homer had found the art to give it in this place. 
An Aſſembly of venerable old Counſellors, who 
had ſuffer'd all the calamities of a tedious War, 
and were conſulting upon the methods to put a 
concluſion to it, ſeeing the only cauſe of it appro- 
ching towards them , are ſtruck with her Charms , 
and cry out, No wonder | &c, Nevertheleſs they 
afterwards recolle& themſelves, and conclude to 
part with her for the publick ſafety. If Homer had 
carry'd theſe old Mens admiration any farther , he 
had been guilty of outraging Nature , and offending 
againſt probability. The old are capable of being 
touch'd with beauty by the eye ;. but age ſecures 
them from the tyranny of paſſion, and the effect 
is but tranſitory , for Prudence ſoon regains its do- 
minion over them. Homer always goes as far as 
he ſhould , but conſtantly ftops juſt where he ought. 
Dacier. | 

The&tfame Writer compares to this the Speech 
of Holofernes's Soldiers on the fight of Judith Ch. 
10. v. 18. But tho' there be a reſemblance in the 

G 4 words, 
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words, the beauty is no way parallel; the grace of 
this conſiſting in the age & character of thoſe who 
ſpeak it. There is ſomething very gallant upon the 
Beauty of Helen in one of Lucian's Dialogues, 
Mercury ſhews Menippus the ſculls of ſeveral fine 
Women; and when the Philoſopher is moralizing 
upon that of Helen, Was it for this a thouſand Ships 
ſail d from Greece, ſo many brave Men dy d, and 
ſo many Cities were deſtroy d? My Friend ( ſays 
Mercury) tis true; but what you behold is only 
ber ſcull, had you ſeen her face you would have 
been of their opinion, and have done the very ſame 
thing. 
| | . 2 3 PV 
VERSE 211. The good old Priam.] The cha- 
racter ofa benevolent old man is very well preſerv'd 
in Priam's behaviour to Helena. Upon the confu- 
fion he obſerves herin, he encourages her by attri- 
buting the misfortunes of the War to the Gods 
alqne, and not to her fault. This ſentiment is 
alſo very agreeable to the natural piety of old age; 
thoſe who have had the longeſt experience of hu- 
man accidents and events, being moſt inclin'd to 
aſcribe the diſpoſal of all things to the will of Hea- 
ven. It is this piety that renders Priam a favou- 
rite of Jupiter (as we find in the beginning ofthe 
fourth Book) which for ſome time delays the de- 
ſtruction of Troy; while his ſoft nature and indul- 
gence for his Children makes him continuea War 
which ruines him. Theſe are the two principal 
— nts of Priam's character, tho there are ſeveral 
ſſer particularities, among which we may ob- 
ſerve the curioſity and inquifitive humour of old 
age, which gives occaſion to the following Epi- 


ſode. 
i 
VEXSEZ 219. And ſay , what Chief is he? ] 
This view of the Grecian Leaders from the wo 
0 
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of Troy, is juſtly look'd upon as an Epiſode of 
great beauty , as well as a maſterpiece of conduct 
in Homer; who by this means acquaints the Rea» 
ders with the figure & qualifications of each Heroe 
in a more lively and agreeable manner. Several 
great Poets have been engag'd by the beauty of this 
paſſage to an imitation of it. In the ſeventh Book 
of Statius, Fhorbas ſtanding with Antigone on the 
Tower of Thebes, ſhews her the Forces as they 
were drawn up, and deſcribes their Commanders 
who were neighbouring Princes of Bœotia. It is 
alſo imitated by Taſſo in his third Book, where 
Erminia from the Walls of Jeruſalem points out the 
chief Warriours to the King; tho' the latter part 
is perhaps copied too cloſely and minutely ; for he 
deſcribes Godfrey to be ofa port that beſpeaks him 
a Prince, the next of ſomewhat a lower ſtature, 
a third renown'd for his wiſdom , and then another 
is diſtinguiſh'd by the largeneſs of his cheſt and 
breadth of his ſhoulders: Which are not only 
the very particulars, but in the very order of 
Homer's, 

But however this manner of introduction has 
been admir'd , there hwe not been wanting ſome 
exceptions to a particular or two. Scaliger asks , 
how it happens that Priam, afternine years Siege, 
ſhould be yet unacquainted with the taces of the 
Grecian Leaders? This was an old cavil, as ap- 
pears by the Scholia that paſs under the name of 
Didymus ; where it is very well anſwer'd, that 
Homer has juſt before taken care to tell us the Heroes 
had put off their Armour on this occafion of the 
Truce, which had conceal d their perſons till now. 
Others have objected to Priams not knowing 
Ulyſſes, who (as it appears afterwards) had been 
at Troy on an Embaſly. The anſwer is, that this 
git happen eicher from the dimneſs of Priam's 

LE. fight , 
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ſight, or defect of his Memory, or from the change 
ot Ulyſſes's features ſince that time. 
1. 

VERSE 227. Before thy preſence. | Helen is ſo 
overwhelmed with grief and ſhame, that ſhe is 
unable to give a direct anſwer to Priam without 
firſt humbling herſelf before him , acknowledging 
her crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And ſhe 
no ſooner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, but 
her ſorrows renew at the name: He was once my 
Brother! but I am now a wretch unworthy to call 


him ſo. 
X XV. 


VBRSE 236. Great in the War, and creat in 
Arts of ſway. ] This was the verſe which Alexander 
the Great prefer'd to all others in Homer, and which 
he propos d as the pattern of his own actions, as in- 
cluding whatever can be deſired in a Prince. Plut. 
Orat. de fort, Alex. 1. 

SET 3 

VERSE 240. Extoll'd the happy Prince. | It was 
very natural for Priam on this occaſion , to com- 
pare the declining condition of his Kingdom with 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Agamemnon's, and to op- 
poſe his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of his Sons 
and his braveſt Warriours ) to the felicity of the 
other, in being yet maſter of ſo gallant an Army, 
After this the humour of old age breaks out, in 
the narration of what Armies he had formerly 
ſeen, and bore a part in the command of; a 
well as what feats of valour he had then performed. 
Befides which this praiſe of the Greeks from the 
mouth of an Enemy, was no ſmall encomium of 
Homer's Countrymen. 

XXVII. 
VERSE 258. From rank to rant he moves, 


The vigilance and inſpection of Ulyſes were — 
c 6 n ot * 100 
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proper marks to diſtinguiſh him, and agree with 
his character of a wiſe Man, no leſs than the gran- 
deur and majeſty before deſcribed are conformable 
to that of Agamemnon, as the ſupreme Ruler; whe- 
reas we find Ajax afterwards taken notice of only for 
his bulk. as a heavy Heroe without parts or autho- 
rity. This decorum is obſervable. 
LEVELS 

Vexsk 27t. I knew their perſons, &c. ] In 
this view ofthe Leaders of the Army it had been 
an overſight in Homer to have taken no notice of 
Menelaus , who was not only one of the principal 
ofthem , but was immediatly to engage the obſer- 
vation of the Reader in the ſingle Combat. On the 
other hand it had been a high indecorum to have 
made Helena ſpeak of him. He has therefore put 
his praiſes into the month of Antenor; which was 
alſo a more artful way than to have preſented him 
to the eye of Priam in the ſame manner with the 
reſt, It appears from hence what a regard he has 
hid both ro decency and variety in the conduct of 
his Poem. This paſſage concerning the different 
eloquence of Menelaus and Ulyſſes is inexpreſlibly 
juſt and beautital. The cloſe laconick conciſeneſs 
ofthe one, is finely oppoſite to the covious, ve- 
hement, and penetrating Oratory ofthe other : 
which is ſo exquiſitely deſcrib'd in the ſimile of the 
ſnow, filling faſt, and ſinking deep: For it is in 
this the beauty ofthe compariſon conſiſts according 
to Quinzilian, I. 12. c. To. In Myſſe facundiam & 
magnitudinem junxit, cut orationem nivibus hybernis 
copia verborum atque impetu parum tribuit. We 
may ſet in the ſame light with theſe the character 
or Neſt»r's eloquence , which conſiſted in ſoftneſs 
and perſuaſiveneſs, and is therefore, in contradiſ- 
tinction to this of Ulyſſes, compar'd to honey which 
drops gently and ſlowly: a manner of ſpeech extre- 
mely natural to a beneyolent old Man, ſuch as _ 
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tor is repreſented. Auſonius has elegantly diſtin. 
guiſh'd theſe three kinds of Oratory in the fol- 
lowing verſes 
Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem , 
Et torrentem ceu Dulichii 
2 Ningida dicta. 
Et mellita nectare vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem 
Neſtora regem 
XXIX. 

VERSE 278. He ſpoke no more than juſt the 
thing he ought | Chapman in his notes on this 
place and on the ſecond Book, has deſcribed At. 
nelaus as a Character of ridicule and ſimplicity. He 
takes advantage from the word Artes here made 
uſe of, to interpret that of the ſprillne/s of his voice, 
which was apply'd to the acuteneſs of his ſenſe; he 
obſerves that this ſort of voice is a mark of a foo]; 
that Menelaus's coming to his Brother's feaſt unin- 
vited in the ſecond Book has occafion'd a Proverb 
of folly; that the excuſe Homer himſelf makes for 
it (becauſe his Brother might forget to invite him 
thro' much bufineſs) is purely ironical ; that the 
Epither #gvi@iA>s which is often apply'd to him, 
ſhould not be tranſlated warlike , but one who had 
an affectation of loving War. In ſhort , that he was 
a weak Prince , play'd upon by others, ſhort in 
ſpeech, and ofa bad pronunciation, valiant only 
by fits, and ſometimes ſtumbling upon good matter 
in hisſpeeches, as may happen to the moſt flender 
capacity. This is one of the myſteries which that 
Tranſlator boaſts to have found in Homer. But as 
it is no way conſiſtent with the art of the Poet, to 
draw the perſon in whoſe behalf he engages the 
World, in ſuch a manner as no regard ſhould be 
conceiv'd for him, we muſt endeavour to reſcue 
him from this miſrepreſentation, Firſt then, the 

| pre: 
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preſent paſſage is taken by antiquity in general to be 
apply'd not to his pronunciation, but his eloquence, 
So Auſonius in the foregoing citation; and Cicero 
de claris Oratoribus: Menelaum ipſum dulcem illum 
quidem tradit Homerus, ſed pauca loquentem. And 
Quintilian l. 12. c. 10. Homerus brevem cum animi 
jucunditate, & propriam (id enim eſt non errare 
verbis) & carentem ſupervacuis eloquentiam Me- 
nelao dedit, &c. Secondly , tho' his coming un- 
invited may have occaſion'd a jeſting proverb, it 
may naturally be accounted for on the principle of 
brotherly love, which ſo viſibly characteriſes both 
him and Agamemnon throughout thePoem. Thirdly, 
Ade may import a love of War, but not an 
ungrounded affectation. Upon the whole, his cha- 
mer is by no means contemptible, tho not of 
the moſt ſhining nature. He 1s called indeed in 
the 17th 11iad aa. alxunric, 4 ſoſt Warrior 
or one whoſe ſtrength is of the ſecond rate, and ſo, 
his Brother thought him when he prefer'd nine be- 
fore him to fight with Hector in the 54% Book. Bur 
on the other hand, his courage gives him a conſi- 
derable figure in conquering Paris, defending the 
body of Pazreclus, reſcuing Ulyſſes, wounding Hele- 
nus, killing Euphorbus, &c. He js full ofreſent- 
ment for his private injuries, which brings him to 
the War with a ſpirit of revenge in the ſecondBook, 
makes him blaſpheme Jupiter in the third, when 
Varis eſcapes him, and curſe the Grecians in the 
ſeventh when they heſitate to accept Hector's Chal- 
lenge. But this alſo is qualify d with a compaſſion 
for thoſe who ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every 
where manifeſts upon proper occaſions; and with 
at induſtry to gratify others, as when he obeys 
4jaxin the ſeventeenth Book, and goes upon his 
errand to find Antilochus, with ſome other condei- 
cenſions of the like nature. Thus his character is 
compos'd of qualities which give him no _ 

upe- 
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ſuperiority over others while he wants their aſſi- 
ſtance, and mingled with ſuch as make him amiable 
enough to obtain it. 
: XXX. 

VERSE 280. His modeſt eyes, &C. | This be- 
haviour of Ulyſſes is copy d by Ovid. Mer. 13. 

Aſtitit, atque oculos paulum tellure moratos 

Suſtulit _ 
What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word 
runs thus: He ſeem'd like a Fool, you would have 
thought him in a rage, or a madman. How oddly 
this would appear in our language I appeal to thoſe 
who have read Ogilky. The whole period means 
no more than to deſcribe that behaviour which is 
commonly remarkable in a modeſt and ſenſible Man 
who ſpeaks in publick: his diffidence and reſpect 
gives him at his firſt rifing a ſort of confuſion, which 
1s not indecent, and which ſerves but the more 
to heighten the ſurpriſe and eſteem of thoſe who 


hear him. 
+ Þ i I + 


” VeRsE 309. Perhaps their Swords.) This is 
another ſtroke of Helen's concern: the ſenſe of her 
crime is perpetually afflicting her, and awakes upon 
every occation. The lines that follow wherein 
Homer gives us to underſtand that Caſtor and Pollux 
were now dead, are finely introduc'd and inthe 
ſpirit of Poetry; the Muſe is ſupppos'd to know 
every thing, paſt and to come, and to ſee things 
diſtant as well as preſent. # 
+ © Þ 7 © 
VERSE 315. Mean time the Heralds, &c. | It 
may not be unpleaſing to the Reader to compare 
the deſcription of the ceremonies of the League in 
the followiug part, with that of Virgil in the twelfth 
Book, The preparations, the proceſſion of the 
Kings, and theircengreſs, arè much more ſolemn 
and poetical in the latter; the Oath and adjuations 
are equally noble in both, XXX111, 
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XXIII. 

VERSE 342, The curling hair.] We have here 
the whole ceremonial ofthe ſolemn Oath, as it was 
obſery'd anciently by the Nations our Author deſ- 
cribes. I muſt take this occaſion of remarking that 
we might ſpare ourſelves the trouble of reading 
moſt books of Grecian Antiquities , only by being 
well vers'd in Homer. They are generally bare tran- 
ſcriptions of him, but with this unneceſſary addi- 
tion, that after having quoted any thing in verſe, 
they ſay the ſame over again in proſe, The Anti- 
quitates Homerice of Feithius may ſerve as an inſtance 
ofthis. What my Lord Bacon obſerves of Authors 
in general, is particularly applicable to theſe of An- 
tiquities, that they write for oſtentation not for 
inſtruction, and that their works are perpetual re- 


petitions, 
XXXIV. 

VERSE 361. And Age to Age record the ſignal day. 
Hn g ioroptireres r green. This 
ſeems the natural ſenſe of the line, and not as 
Madam Dacier 1enders it, the tribute ſhall he paid 
to the poſterity of the Greeks for ever. I think ſhe 
is ſingle in that explication , the majority of the In- 
terpreters taking it to ſignify that the victory of the 
Grecians & this pecuniary acknowledgement ſhoul4 
be recorded to all poſterity. If it means any more 
than this, at leaſt it cannot come up to the ſenſe 
Madam Dacier gives it; for a Nation put under 
perpetual tribute 1s rather enſlaved, than received 
to friendſhip and alliance, which are the terms of 
Agamemnon's Speech. It ſeems rather to be a Fine 
demanded as a recompence for the expences of the 
War, which being made over to the Greeks ſhould 
remain to their poſterity for ever, that is to ſay, 
Which they ſhould never be moleſted for, or which 
ſhould never be redemanded in any age as a caſe 

| O 
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of injury. The phraſe is the ſame we uſe at this 
day, when any purchaſe or grant is at once made 
over to a Man and his Heirs for ever. With this 
will agree the Scholiaſts note, which tells us the 
mulct was reported to have been half the goods 
then in the beſieg'd City. ä 

| XX XV. 

VERSE 364. The Thief the tender victims ſlew.) 
One of the grand objections which the ignorance 
of ſome Moderns has rais'd againſt Homer, is what 
they call a defect in the manners of his Heroes. 
They are ſhock'd to find his Kings employ'd in ſuch 
offices as ſlaughtering of beaſts, exc. But they for- 
get that ſacrificing wasthe moſt ſolemn a& of Re- 
ligion, and that Kings of old in moſt Nations were 
alſo Chief-Prieſts. This, among other objections 
of the ſame kind, the Reader may ſee anſwered in 
the Preface. 

XXXVI. 

VERSE 433. Give me, great Jove. ] Home: 
puts a Prayer in the mouth of Aſenelaus, but none 
in Paris s: Menelaus is the perſon injur'd and inno- 
cent, and may therefore apply to to God for juſti- 
ce; but Paris who is the criminal, remains filent 


Spondanus. | | 
XXXVII. 


VERSE 447. The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his 
hand, Broke ſhort... | This Verſe is cut to expreſs 
the thing it deſcribes; the ſnapping ſhort of the 
ſwerd. Tis the obſervation of Euſtathius on this 
line of the original , that we do not only ſee the 
action, but imagine we hear the ſound of the 
breaking ſword in that of the words. Tele : 
g Tirgexls derppPir Ixwies xrpos. And that 
Homer deſign'd it, may appear from his having 
twice put in the dr (which was a letter une- 


ceflary ) to cauſe this harſhneſs in the verſe. = 
8 
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this beauty could not he preſerv'd in ourlanguage 
it is endeavour'd in the Tranflation to ſupply it 
with ſomething paralle]. 
KALTIHES 

VERSE 479. The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook , &c.] 
venus having convey'd Paris in ſafety to his cham- 
ber, goes to Helena who had been ſpectator of his 
defear, in order to draw her to love; The bet- 
ter to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon her the 
moſt proper form in the world, that of a favou- 
rite ſervant- maid, and awakens her paſſion by re- 
preſenting to her the beautiful figure of his perſon. 
Next aſſuming her own ſhape ſhe frightens her into 
2 complyance , notwithſtanding all the ftruggles of 
ſhame , fear, and anger, which break out in her 
ſpeech to the Goddeſs. This machine is allegori- 
cal, and means no more than the power of love 
triumphing over all the conſiderations of Honour, 
eaſe, and ſafety. It has an excellent effect as to 
the Poem, in preſerving ſtill in ſome degree our 
good opinion of Helena, whom we look upon with 
compaſſion , as conſtrain'd by a ſuperior power, and 
whoſe ſpeech tends to juſtify her in the eye of the 


Reader. 
„ 

VERSE 487. She ſpoke, and Aclen's ſecret ſoul 
was mov d.] Nothing is more fine than this; the 
firſt thought of Paris's beauty overcomes (unawa- 
tes to herſeif ) the contempt the had that moment 
conceiv'd of him upon his overthrow. This mo- 
tion is but natural, and before ſhe perceives the 
Deity. When the affections of a Woman have 
been thoroughly gained, tho they may be alrenated 
for a while, they ſoon return upon her. Homer 
tre (ſays Madam Dacier) what a Woman is capable 
A, who had once lov d. 

8 T L. | * 8 
VERSE 507. For me, to lawleſs love no longer 
FOE. © H 2 he led, 
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led, I ſcorn the Coward, | We have here anothe; 
branch of the female character, which is, to bc 
ruled in their attaches by ſucceſs. Helen finding the 
Victory belong'd to Menelaus, accuſes herſclf 
ſecretly of having forſaken him for the other, 
and immediately entertains a high opinion of the 
man ſhe had once deſpiſed. One may add that 
the fair Sex are generally admirers of courage , 
and nuturally friends to great Soldiers. Paris was 
no ſtranger to this diſpoſition in them, and had 
formerly endeavour'd to give his miſtreſs that 
opinion of him; as appears from her reproach to 
him afterwards, 

X.L 1. 


VEASI $15. Should Venus leave thee , evry 
charm muſt fly.) This was the moſt dreadfull of 
all threats, loſs of beauty and of reputation. H- 
len who had been proof to the perſonal appearance 
of the Goddeſs, and durſt even reproach he: 
with bitterneſs juſt before, yields to this, aud 
obeys ali the dictates of love. 

. . 

VERSE $531. She turn d away her glowing ehei. 
This interview of the two Lovers, plac'd oppolite 
to each other and over-look'd by Venus, Puri: 
gazing on Helena, ſhe turning away her eyes ſhin 
ing at once with anger and love, are patticulais 
finely drawn , and painted up to all the life of 
Nature. Euſtathius imagines ſhe look'd aſide in the 
conſciouſneſs of her own weakneſs , as apprehen- 
ding that the beauty of Paris might cauſe her to 
relent. Her burſting out into paſſion and reproa- 
ches while ſhe is in this ſtate of mind, is no il 
picture of frailty : Venus (as Madam Dacier ob. 
ſerves) does not leave her, and fondneſs wil 
immediately ſucceed to theſe reproaches. 
„ „ | 

VIIS2 543. Ah ceaſe , divinely fair. | Le 
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anſwer of Paris is the only one he could poſlibly 
have made with any ſucceſs in his circumſtance. 
There was no other method to reconcile her to 
him but that which js generally moſt powerful 
with the Sex , and which Homer (who was learned 
every way) here makes uſe of. 
| X LIV. 

VERSE F5 r. Not thus I lov'd thee. | However 
Homer may be admired for his conduct in this 
paſſage, I find a general outcry againſt Paris on 
this occaſion. Plutarch has led the way in his 
Treatiſe. of reading Poets, by remarking it as a 
moſt heinous act of incontinence in him to gb to 
bed to his Lady in the day time. Among the 
Commentators the moſt violent is the moral Expo- 
ſitor Spondanus , who will not ſo much as allow him. 
to ſay a civil thing to Helen. Mollis, effæminatus, 
& ſpurcus ille adulter , nihil de libidine ſua imminutum 
dicit , ſed nunc magis ea corripi quam unquam alias , 
ne quidem cum primum ea ipſi dedit ( Latini ita refte 
exprimunt To wieysolai min re wenerea) in Inſula 
Cranaè. Cum alioqui homines primi concubiths ſoleant 
eſe ardentiores. I could not deny the Reader the 
diverſion of this remark , nor Sondanus the glory 
of his zeal, who was but two and twenty when 
it was written. Madam Dacier is alſo very ſevere. 
upon Paris, but for a reaſon more natural to a Lady. 
She is of opinion that the paſſion of the Lover 
would ſcarce have been ſo exceſſive as he here 
deſcribes it, but for fear of loſing his Miſtreſs imme- 
Ciately as foreſeeing the Greets would demand her. 
One may anſwer to this lively remark , that Paris 
having nothing to ſay for himſelf, was obliged to 
teſlify an uncommon ardour for his Lady, at a time 
when compliments were to paſs inſtead of reaſons. 
hope to be excus'd if (in revenge for herremark 
upon our Sex). I obſerve, upon the behaviour of 
lien throughout this Book, which gives a pretty 
H * nat ura 
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natural picture of the manners of theirs. We ſee her 
firſt in tears, repentant, cover'd with contuſion at 
the fight of Priam, and ſecretly inclin'd to return to 
her former Spouſe. The diſgrace of Paris increaſes 
her dislike of him; ſhe rails, ſhe reproachc;, ſhe 
Wwaithes his death; and after all, is prevail'd upon by 


one kind compliment, and yields to his embiaces. 


Methinks when this Laay's obſervation and mine 
are laid together, the beſt that can be made of them 
is to conclude, that fince both the Sexes have thelr 
frailties, it would be well for each to fotgive the 
other. | | 

It is worth looking backward , to obſerve the A. 
lezory here carry'd on with reſpect to Helen, who 
lives thro” this whole Book in a whirl of paſſions, & 
is agitated by turns with ſentiments of Honour and 
Love. The Goddeſſes made uſe of to caſt the 
appearance of Fable over the Story, are 1rsand 
Venus. When Helen is call'd to the Tower to behold 
her former friends, iris the Meſſenger of Juno (the 
Goddeſs of Honour) is ſent for her; & when invited 
to the bed chamber of Paris, Venus is to beckon her 
out df the company. The forms they take to carry 
on theſe different affaits, are properly clioſen: tlie 
one aſſuming the perſon of the daughter of Antenor, 
who preſs'd moſt for her being reſtor'd to Menelavs; 
the other the ſhape of an old Maid, who was privy 
to the Intrigue with Paris from the beginning, And 
in the conſequences, as the one inſpires the love 
of her former Empire , Friends and Country ; ſo the 
other inſtills the dread of being caſt off by all it 
ſhe forſook her ſecond choice,and cauſes the return 
of her tenderneſs to Paris, But if ſhe has a ſtruggle 
for Honour, the is in a bondage to Love; which 
gives the Story its turn that way, and makes Ven 
oftner appear than Iris. There is in one place a 
Lover to be protected, in another a love- quarrel to 
de made up, in both which the Goddeſs is 1 
ne 
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offcious. She conveys Paris to Troy when he had 
eſcap'd the Enemy; which may ſignify his love for 
his Miſtreſs,that hurry'd him away to juſtity himſelf 
before her. She ſoftens and terrifies Helen, in order 
to make up the breach between them: And even 
when that affair is finiſned, we do not find the Poet 
diſmiſſes her from the Chamber, whatever privacies 
the Lovers had a mind to: In which circumſtance 
he ſeems to draw aſide the veil of his Allegory , and 
to let the Reader at laſt into this meaning of it, that 
the Goddeſs of Love has been all the while nothing 
more than the Paſſion of it. 
X LV. 

VERSE 553. Whez firſs entranc'd in Cranaë's Iſte.] 
It is in the Original Ns d' & Kparai iniynv 
muh, wy ien, The true ſenſe of which is 
expreſs'd in the Tranſlation. I cannot but take 
notice of a ſmall piece of pruderie in Madam 
Darier, who is exceeding careful of Helen's character. 
She turns this paſſage as if Paris had only her conſent 
to be her Husband in this Ifland. Pauſanias explains 
this line in another manner , and tells us it was here 
that Paris had firſt the enjoyment of her, that in 
gratitude for his happineſs he built a Temple to 
Venus Migonitis, the Mingler or Coupler, and that 
the neighbouring coaſt where it was erected was 
call'd Migonian from purynas , A miſcendo. Pan. 
Laconicis. 
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T is from the beginning of this Book that 
Virgil has taken that of his tenth Æueid, 
as the whole tenour of the ftory in this 

and the laſt Book is followed in his twelfth, 
The Truce and the ſolemn oath ; the breach 
of it by a dart thrown by Tolumnius ; Futurna's 
inciting the Latines to renew the War; the 
wound of ZEreas , his ſpeedy cure, and the 
Battel enſuing , all theſe are manifeſtly copied 
from hence. The ſolemnity , ſurprize, and variety 
of theſe circumſtances ſeem'd to him of impottance 
enough, to build the whole cataſtrophe of his 
work upon them; tho' in Homer they are but 
openings to the general action, and ſuch as in 
their warmth are ſtill exceeded by all that follow 
them. They are choſen, we grant, by Virgil with 
great judgment, and conclude his Poem with a be- 
coming majeity : Yet the finifhing his ſcheme 
with that which is but the cooleſt part of Homers 
aclion, tends in ſome degree to ſhew the dips 
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iity of the poetical fire in theſe two Authors. . 


VERSE 3. Immortal Hebe. ] The Goddeſs of 
Youth is introduc'd es an attendant upon the 
banquets of the Gods, to ſhew that the divine 
Beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that their 
life is a felicity without end. Dacier. , 
| 1 

VERSE 9. Tuo Pow'rs Divine. ] Jupiter's re- 
proaching theſe two Goddeſſes with neglecting to 
aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds (as M. Dacer remarks} 
from the affection he bore to Trey : Since if Me- 
nelaus by their help had gain'd a compleat victory, 
the Siege had been rais'd,, and the City deliver'd. 
On the contrary , Juno and Minerva might ſuffer 
Paris to eicape, as the method to continue the 
War to the total deſtruction of Troy. And accord- 
ingly a few lincs after we find them complotting 
together, and coptriving a new ſcene of miſeries 
to the Trojans, 

1. 


VERSE 18. Tho! great Atrides gain d the glo- 
rious” ſtrife. | Jupiter here makes it a queſtion , 
whether the foregoing combate ſhould determine 
the controverſy, or the peace be broken. His 
putting it thus, hat Paris 7s not killed, but Me- 
nelaus has the Victory, gives a hint for a diſpute 
whether the conditions of the Treaty were valid 
or annulled; that is to ſay , whether the contro- 
verſy was to be determined by the Victory or by 
the Death of one ofthe Combatants. Accordingly 
it has been diſputed whether the articles were really 
binding to the Troians or not ? Plutarch has treated 
the queſtion in nis Sympoſiacs l. 9. qu. 13. The 
ſubſtance is this. In the firſt propoſal of the chal- 
lenge Paris mentions only the victory, And who 
bis Rival ſhall in Arms ſubdue; Nor does Hector 
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who carries it ſay any more. However Aenelaut 
underſtands it of the death, by what he replies: 
Fall he that muſt beneath his Rival's Arms, And 
live the reſt----Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of the 
former; and Ideus to Priam repeats the ſame 
words. But in the ſolemn Oath Agamemnon ſpe- 
cifies the latter, 1/by Paris ſtain— and If by my 
Brother's Arms the Trojan bleed. I riam alſo un- 
derſtands it of both laying at his leaving the field, 
What Prince ſhall f. ul Heav'n only knows---- (I do 
not cite the Greek becauſe the Engliſh has preterv'd 
the ſame nicety.) Paris himſelf confeſſes he has loſt 
the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, which he 
would hardly have done had the whole depended 
on that alone: And laſtly Menelaus (after the 
conqueſt is clearly his by the flight of Paris) is 
ſtill ſearching round the field to kill him, as ifall 
were of no effe& without the death of his Adver- 
fary. It appears from hence that the Trojans had 
no ill pretence to break the Treaty, ſo that Homer 
ought not to have been directly accus d of making 
Jupiter the author of perjury in what follows, 
which is one of the chief of Plato's objections 
againſt him. - 


VERSE 31. Tho! ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva“ 
breaft ] Spondanus takes notice that Minerva , who 
in the firſt Book had reſtrain'd the anger of Achit 
les, had now an apportunity of exerting the ſame 
conduct i in re =_ to herſelf. We may bring the 
parallel cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had before her 
in like manner a Superior, Who had provok'd her 
by ſharp expreſſions, and whoſe counſels ran againſt 
her ſentiments. In all which the Poet takes care to 
preſerve her ſtill in the practice of that Wiſdom 
of which ſhe was r. 

1 
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Perſiu's Satyrs the name of Labeo, as an ill Poet 
who made a miſerable Tranſlation of the 14ad; 
one of whoſe verſes is ſtill preſerv'd, and happens 
to be that of this place. 

Crudum manduces Priamum , Priamiq ie piſannos. 
It may ſeem from this, that his Tranllation was 
ſervilely literal (as the old Scholiaſt on Perſius ob- 
ſerves. ) And one cannot but take notice that 
Ozulby's and Hobbes's in this place are not unlike 
Labeo's. | 
Both King and People thou would'ſt eat alive. 

And eat up Priam and his Children all. 

VII 

VERSE 61. 

But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 

On thy lov'd Realms------] 

Homer in this place has made Jupiter to pro- 
phecy the deſtruction of AMycenæ the favour'd City 
of Juno, which happen'd a little before the time 
of our Author. — I. 8. The Trojan War being 
over, and the Kingdom of Agamemnon deſtroy'd , 
Mycenz daily decreas'd after the return of the He- 
raclidæ: For theſe becoming Maſters of Peloponne- 
ſus, caſt out the old Inhabitants; ſo that they who 
poſſeſs'd Argos overcame Mycenz alſo , and con- 
tra ted both into one body. A ſhort time aſter, My- 
cene was deſtroy d by the Argives , and not the 
leaſt remains of it are now to be found, 

XIIL 

VERSE 96. Th advice approv'd. ] This is one 
of the places for which Homer is blamed by Plato, 
who introduces Socrates reprehending it in his Dia- 
logue of the Revuhlick. And indeed if it were 
granted that the Trojans had no right to break this 
Treaty, the preſent machine where Juno is made 
to propoſe perjury ,, Jupiter to allow it, and 
Minerva to be commiſffion'd to haſten the execution 
of it, would be one of the hardeſt to be reconciled 
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to reaſon in the whoie Poem. Unleſs even ther, 
one might imagine , that Homer's Heaven 1s ſome- 
times no more than an ideal world of abſtrac- 
red beings; and ſo every motion which riſes in 
the mind of Man is attributed to the quality to 
which it belongs, with the name of the Deity 
who is ſuppos'd to preſide over that quality ſuper- 
added to it. In this ſenſe the preſent allegory is 
eaſy enongh. Pandarus thinks it prudence to gain 
honour and wealth at the hands of the Trojans by 
deſtroying Menelaus. This ſentiment is alſo incited 
by a notion of glory, of which Juno is repreſen- 
ted as Goddeſs. Jupiter who is ſuppos'd to know 
the thoughts of men, permits the action which he 
is not author of, but ſends a prodigy at the fame 
time to give warning of a coming miſchiet, and 
accordingly we find both Armies deſcanting upon 
the ſight of it in the following lines. 
S$ | 


VERSE 120. Pandarus for ſtrength renoꝛun d. 
Homer , ſays Plutarch in his Treatiſe of the Pythian 
Oracle, makes not the Gods to uſe all perſons in- 
differently as their ſecond agents, but each ac- 
cording to the powers he is endu'd with by art or 
nature, For a proof of this, he puts us in mind 
how Minerva When ſhe would perſuade the Gree”, 
ſeeks for Ulyſſes ; when ſhe would break the Truce, 
tor Pandarus; and when ſhe would conquer, tot 
Diomed. If we conſult the Scholia upon this in- 
itance, they give ſeveral reaſons why Pandaris 
was particularly proper for the occaſion. The 
Goddeſs went not to the Trojans , becauſe the) 
hated Paris, and (as we are told in the end ot 
the foregoing Book) would rather have given him 
up, than have done an ill action for him: She 
therefore looks among che Allies, and finds Pan- 
darus who was of a Nation noted for perfidiouſne!, 


and had a ſoul avaticious enough to be capable 
| as 3 
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of engaging in this treachery for the hopes of a 
reward form Paris: as appears by his being ſo 
covetous as not to bring horſes to the Siege for 
fear of the expence or loſs of them; as he tells 
Æneas in the fifth Book. | 

X. 

VERSE 141. Sixteen palms, ] Both the horns 
together made this length ; and not etch, as Ma- 
dam Daczer renders it. I do not object it as an 
improbability that the horns were of {ixtcen palms 
each; bat that this would be an extravagant and 
unmanageable ſize for ROY „is evident. 
| | X I. 

VERSE 144. This, by the Greeks unſeen , the 
Warrior bends.) The Poet having held us thro' the 
foregoing Book in expectation of a Peace, makes 
the conditions be here broken after ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould oblige the Greets to act thro' the War 
with that irreconcileable fury , which affords him 
the opportunity of exerting the full fire of his own 
genius. The ſhot of Pandarus being therefore of 
ſuch conſequence (and as he calls it, the #gyeu u- 
den the foundation of future woes) it was thought 
fit not to paſs it over in a few words, like the 
flight of every common arrow, but to give it a de- 
ſcription ſome way correſponding to its importance. 
For this, he ſurrounds it with a train of circum- 


ſtances; the hiſtory of the Bow, the bending it, 


the covering Pandarus with Shields, the choice of 
the arrow , the prayer , and poſture of the ſhooter, 
the ſound of the ſtring, and flight of the ſhaft ; all 
moſt beautifully, and livelily painted. It may be 
obſerved too, how proper a time it was to expa- 
date in theſe particulars ; when the Armies being 
unemploy'd, and only one Man acting, the Poet 
and his Readers had leiſure to be the Spectators of 
a ſingle and deliberate action. I think it will be 
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allow'd that the little circumſtances which are 
ſometimes thought too redundant in Homer, have 
a wonderful beauty in this place. Virgil has not 
fail'd to copy it, and with the greateſt happineſs 
imaginable. EH 

Dixit, & aurata volucrem Threiſſa ſagittam 

Deprompſit pharetra , cornuque inſenſa tetendit ; 

Et duxit longe , donec curvata coirent 

Inter ſe capita ; & manibus fam tangeret æquis, 

Leva aciem ferri, dextra nervoque papillam. 

Extemplo teli ſtridorem auraſque ſonantes 

Audiit una Aruns , heſitque in corpore ferrum. 


VERSE 160, Pallas aſſiſts, and weaken'd in its 
ferce , Diverts the weapon For the only deſigned, 
by all this action, to encreaſe the glory of the 
Greeks in the taking of Troy. Yet ſome Commen- 
tators have been ſoo ſtupid as to wonder that Pallas 
ſhould be employ'd firſt in the wounding of Mene- 
laus, and after in the protecting him. 

2111 

VERSE 163. Wafts the en denom d fly] This 
1s one of thoſe humble compariſons which Homer 
ſometimes uſes, to diverſify his ſubject, but a very 
exact one in its kind, and correſponding in all its 
parts. The care of the Goddeſs, the unſuſpecting 
ſecurity of Menelaus, the eaſe with which ſhe diverts 
the danger, and the danger itſelf, are all included 
in this ſhort compaſs. To which it may be added, 
that if the Providence of heavenly Powers to their 
Creatures is expreſt by the love of a Mother to her 
Child, if Men in regard to them are but as heed- 
leſs ſleeping Infants, and if thoſe dangers which 
may ſeem great to us, are by them as eaſily warded 
off as the ſimile implies; there will appear ſome- 
thing ſublime in this conception, however 
little or low the image may be thought at firſt fight 
in reſpet to a Heroe. A higher 1 
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would but have tended to leſſen the diſparity be- 
tween the Gods and Man, and the juſtneſs of the 
ſmile had been loft, as well as the grandeur of 
the ſentiment. | 

XIV. 

VERSE 170. As when ſome ſtately trappings , 
&c.] Some have judg'd the circumitances in this 
fimile to be ſuperfluous, and think it foreign to 
the purpoſe to take notice that this ivory was in- 
tended for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for 
a Prince, or that a Woman of Caria or Meonia 
dy'd it. Euſtathius was of a different opinion, 
who extols this paſſage for the variety 1t preſents, 
and the learning it includes. We learn from hence 
that the Lydians and Carians were famous in the 
firſt times for their ſtaining in purple, and that 
the Women excell'd in works of ivory : As alſo 
that there were certain ornaments which only 
Kings and Princes were privileged to wear. But 
without having recourſe to antiquities to juſtify 
this particular, it may be alledg'd, that the ſimile 
does not conſiſt barely in the colours: It was but 
little to tell us, that the blood of Menelaus ap- 
pearing on the whiteneſs of his skin, vyed with 
the purpled ivory ; but this implies that the honou- 
rable wounds ofa Heroe are the beautiful dreſs of 
War, andbecome him as much as the moſt gallant 
ornaments in which he takes the field. Virgil, 'tis 
true, has omitted the circumſtance in his imitation 
of this compariſon , x. 12. 

Indum ſangiineo veluti violaverit ofito . 

Si quis ebur--—-- 

But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does 
not condemn Hamer. It was by no means proper 
that his ivory ſhould have been a piece of martial 
accoutrement, when he apply'd it ſo differently, 
transferring it from the wounds ofa Heroe to the 
bluſhes of the fair Lavinia. My” 
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VERSE 197. As down thy ſnowy thigh, ] He. 
mer is very particular here, in giving the picture 
of the blood running in a long trace, lower 
and lower , as will appear from the words them- 
- 1felves, |. | _— 

Toio; mos MurtAas prdrOny dien ung 
Eb@vtis , x1iuei 7, yds hg N bg 
The Tranſlator has not thought fir to mention 
every one of theſe parts, firſt the thigh, then the 
leg, then the foot, which might be.tedious in Ex. 
gliſh: But the Author's deſign being only to image 
the ſtreaming of the blaod, it ſeem'd equivalent 
to make it trickle thro' the length of an Alexandrine 

ne. | 
4" PRE a 4 | 

VERS 186. Oh dear as life, &c.] This in- 
cident of the wound of Menelaus gives occaſion to 
Homer to draw a fine deſcription of fraternal love 
in Agamemnon, On the firll fight of it, he 1s 
ſtruck with amaze and confulion , and now break; 
out in tenderneſs and grief. He firſt accuſes himſeit 
as the cauſe of this misfortune, by having con- 
ſented to expoſe his Brother to the fingle combat 
which had drawn on this fatal conſequence. Next 
he inveighs againſt the Trojans in general for their 
perfidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing that it was the 
act of Pandarus only, He then comforts himſelt 
with the confidence that the Gods will revenge him 
upon Troy; but doubts by what hands this puniſh- 
ment may be inflited , as fearing the death of 
Menelaus will. force the Greeks to return with ſhame 
to their country. There is no contradiction m al! 
this, but on the other ſide a great deal of na- 
ture, in the confuſed ſentiments of Agamemnon 
on the occaſion, as they are very well explained 
by Spondanus, 
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VERSE 212. While ſome proud Trojan, c.] 
Agamemnon here calls to mind how, upon the 
death of his Brother, the ineffectual preparations & 
actions againſt Troy muſt become a deriſion to the 
world. 'I'his is in its own nature a very irritating 
ſentiment , tho'it were never ſo careleſly expreſt ; 
but the Poet has found out a peculiar air ofaggri- 
vation, in making him bring all the conſequences 
before his eyes, in a picture of their Trojan ene- 
mies gathering round the Tomb of the unhappy 
Menelaus, elated with pride, inſulting the dead, 
and throwing out diſdainful expreſſions and curſes 
againſt him and his Family. There is nothing 
which could more effectually repreſent a ſtate of 
anguiſh . than the drawing ſuch an image as this, 
which ſhews a Man increafing his preſent unhap- 
pineſs by the proſpect of a future train of miſ- 
fortunes, | 
; 2910 | 
V3RSY 222. Let not thy words the warmth of 
Greece abate. | In Agamemnon, Homer has ſhewn 
an example of a tender nature and fraternal affec- 
tion, and now in Menelaus he gives us one of a 
enerous warlike patience and preſence of mind. 
e ſpeaks of his own caſe with no other regard, 
but as this accident of his wound may tend to the 
diſcouragement of the Soldiers; and exhorts the 
General to beware of dejecting their ſpirits from 
the proſecution of the War. Spondanus 
| | . | ; 
VEnSE 253. The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to 


the War.] They: advanced to the Enemy in the 


belief that the ſhot of Pandarus was made by order 
of the Generals. Dacier. | 
XX. 


VIISE 256. Ner had you ſeen. The Poethere 


changes his nartation, and turns himſelf to the 
Reader 
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Reader in an Apoſtrophe. Longinus in his 224 
Chapter commends this figure , as cauſing a 
Reader to become a Spectator, and keeping his 
mind fixed upon the action before him. he 
Apoſtrophe (ſays he) renders us more aalen d, 
more attentive, and more full of the thing deſcribed, 
Madam Dacier will have it, that it is the Mute who 
addreſſes herſelf to the Poet in the ſecond perſon: 
Tis no great matter which, ſince it has equally 
its effect either way, _ 

XXI. 

VERSE 264. Thro all the martial Ranks hz 
moves, &c.] In the following review of the Army, 
which takes up a great part of this Book, we ſee 
all the ſpirit, art, and induſtry of 4 compleat 
General; together with the proper charatters of 
thoſe Leaders whom he incitcs. Agamemnon con- 
ſiders at this ſudden exigence, that he ſhould firſt 
addreſs himſelf to all in general; he divides his 
diſcourſe to the brave and the fearful, uſing ar- 
guments which ariſe' from confidence or deſpair, 
paſſions which act upon us moſt forcibly : To the 
brave, he urges their ſecure hopes of conqueſt 
ſince the Gods muſt puniſh perjury ; to the timo- 
rous, their inevitable deſtruction if the Enemy 
ſhould burn their Ships: After this he flies from 
rank to rank, applying himſelf to each Ally with 
particular artifice: He careſſes Idomeneus as an old 
Friend who had ptomiſed not to forſake him; and 
meets with an anſwer in that Hero's true character, 
ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and Soldier: like. He praiſcs 
the Ajaxes as Warriors whoſe examples fired the 
Army; and is received by them without any repiy, 
as they were Men who did not profeſs ſpeaking. 
He pafles next to Neſor, whom he finds talking 
to his Soldiers as he marſhal'd them ; here he was 
not to part without a compliment on both fides; 
he wiſhes him the ſtrength he had once in 1 

| youth, 
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youth, & isanſwer'd with an account of ſomething 
whichthe old Heroe had done in his former days. 
From hence he goes to the Troopswhich lay fartheſt 
from the place of action; where he finds Meneſtheus 
& Ulyſſes, not intirely unprepar'd nor yet in motion, 
as being ignorant ot what had happen d. He reproves 
Ulyſſes for this, with words agreeable to the hurry he 
Kin, & receives an anſwer which ſuits not ill with 
the twofold character ofa wiſe and a valiant Man: 


Hereupon Agamemnon appears preſent to himſelf, 


& excuſes his haſty expreſſions. The next he meets 
is Diomed, whom he alſo rebukes for backwardneſs 
but after another manner, by ſetting betore him the 
example of his Father. Thus is Agamemnon introdu- 
ced, praiſing , terrifying , exhorting , blaming, ex- 
cuſing himſelf, and again relapfing into reproofs; a 
lively picture of a great Mind in the higheſt emotion 
and at the ſam: time the variety is ſo kept up, with a 


regard to the different characters of the Leaders, that 


our thoughts are not tired with running along witk 
him over all his Army. 
n | 

VERSE 296. For this, in Banquets. ] The An- 
rients uſually in their Feaſts divided to theGueſts by 
equal portions, except when they took ſome parti- 
cular occaſion to ſhew diſtinction & give the prefe- 
rence to any one perſon. It was then look d upon as 
the higheſt mark of honour to be allotted the beft 
portion of meat & wine, & to be allowed an exemp- 
tion from the laws of the Feaſt, in drinking Wine un- 
mingled & without ſtint. This cuſtom was much 
more ancient than the time of the Trojan War, and we 
ind it practiſed in the Banquet given by Joſeph to his 
Brethren in Zgypt , Gen. 43. v. alt. And he ſent 
meſſes to them from before him, but Benjamin's meſs 
wes five times ſo much 5 theirs. Dacier. 

XX : 


VERS 336. There rev'rend Neſtor ranks his 
.VOL, A I. 5 


Pylian. 
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Pylian Bands.] This is the Prince whom Homer Chief: 
ly celebrates for martial diſcipline; of the reſt he is 
content to ſay they were valiant and ready to fight: 
The years, long obſervation & experience of Neſtor 
render d him the fitteſt perſon to be diſtinguiſhed on 
this account. The diſpoſition of his Troops in this 
place (together with what he is made to ſay, that 
their fore-Fathers uſed the ſame method) may be a 
roofthat the Art of War was well known in Greece 
fore the time of Homer. Nor indeed can it be ima- 
gined otherwiſe, in an age when all the world made 
their acquiſitions by force of Arms only. What is 
Moſt to be wonder'd at, is, that they had not the uſe 
of Cavalry, all men engaging either on Foot, or from 
Chariots (a particular neceſſary to be known by eve- 
xy Reader of Homer's Battels.)In theſe Chariots there 
werealways two perſons,one of whom only fought, 
the other was wholly employ'd in managing the 
Horſes. Madam Dacier in her excellentPreface toHo- 
mer Is of opinion, that there were no Horſemen till 
near the time ofsaul, threeſcore years after theSiege 
ofTroy;ſo that altho' Cavalry were in uſe in Homer's 
days , yet he thought himſelf obliged to regard the 
cuſtoms of the age of which he writ , rather than 
thoſe ofhis own. 
XIV. 


VERSE 344. The middle ſpace ſuſpected Troops 
ſupply.] This artifice, of placing thoſe men whoſe 
behaviour was moſt to be doubted, in the middle, 
(ſo as to put them under a neceſſity of engaging even 
againſt their inclinations ) was followed by Hannibal 
in the Battel of Zama ; as is obſerved and'praiſed by 
Polybius, who quotes this verſe on that occaſion in 
acknowledgment of Homer's skill in military diſci- 
pline. That ourAuthor was the firſtMaſter of thatArt 
in Greece is the opinion of Ælian, Tactic. c. 1 Frontinus 
Aae us another example of Pyrrhus King of Epirus 


wing this inſtruction of Homer. Vide Stratag. lib. 
be 
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t. 3. So Ammianus Marculliuus J. 1 4. Imperator cate:- 
vis peditum infirmis, medium inter acies ſpacium , ſe- 
undum Homericam 43825 22 » praſh;tuit, 
WS Ve 


VtRrsE 352. He whom the fortune of the any =) cafl 
From forth his Chariot, mount the next &c.) 
The words in the original are capable of four 
different ſigrifications, as Euſtathius obſerves. The 
firſt is, that whoever in fighting upon his Chariot 
ſhall win a Chariot from his Enemp, he ſhall continue 
to fight, & not retire from the Engagement to ſecure 
his prize. The ſecond, that if any one be thrown out 
of his Chariot, he who happens to be neareſt ſhall 
hold forth his Javelin to help him up into his own. 
The third is directly the contrary to the laſt, that 
if any one be caſt from his chariot & would mount 
up into another man's, that other ſhall puſh him 
back with his Javelin & not admit him for fear of 
interrupting the Combat. The fourth is the ſenſe 
which is followed in the Tranſlation 2s ſeemin 
much the moſt natural , that every one ſhould be 
left to govern his own Chariot , and the other who. 
is admitted fight only withthe Javelin.The reaſon of 
this advice appears by the Speech of Pandarns to 
Eneas in the nextBook: Zneas having taken him up 
into his Chariot to go againſt Diomed, compliments 
himwith the choice either to fight,or to manage the 
reins, which was eſteem'd an office of honour. To 
this Pandarus anſwers , that it is more proper for” 
Eneas to guide his own horſes; leſt they not feeling 
their accuſtomed Maſter, ſhould be ungovernable & 
ring them into danger. SEARS 
Upon occaſion of the various & contrary ſignifi- 
cations of which theſe words are ſaid to be capable, 
and which Euſtathius and Dacier profeſs to admire as 
an excellence, Monſ. de la Motte in his late Diſcourſe 
upon Homer very juſtly animadverts, that if this be 
true . it is a grievous fault in Homer. Fot what can be 
e more 
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more abſurd than to imagine, that the Orders given 
in a Battel ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous 
terms, as to be capable of many meanings? Theſe 
double interpretations muſt proceed not from any 
deſign in the Author, but purely from the ignorance 
of the moderns in the Greet tongue: it being impoſſi- 
ble for any one to poſſeſs the dead languages to ſuch 
a degree, as to be certain of all the graces and negli- 
gences; or to know preciſely how far the licences 
and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced. 
But Criticks, to be thought learned, attribute to the 
Poet all tlie random ſenſes that amuſe them; & 
imagine they ſee in a ſingle word a whole heap 
of things which no modern language can expreſs, 
ſo are oftentimes charmed with nothing but the 
confuſion ot their own ideas. 
„ 

VERSE 384. Remote their Forces lay.] This is a 
reaſon why the Troops of Ulyſſes and Meneſthens 
were not yet in motion, Tho' another may be 
added in reſpect to the former, that it did not con- 
fiſt with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall on with his 
Forces till he was well aſſured. Tho' courage be no 
inconſiderable part of his Character, yet it is always 
Join'd with great caution. Thus we ſee him ſoon at- | 
ter in the very heat ofa Battel, when his Friend was 
Juſt ſlain before his eyes, firſt looking carefully about 
aim, be fore he would throw his ſpear to revenge him. 

e ee . 

VIISI 430. Jſau him once, when, &c.] This 
long narration concerning the hiſtory of Tydeus, is . 
not of the nature of thoſe for which Homer has been 
blam'd with ſome colour of juſtice : It is notacold il « 
Nory but a warm reproof, while the particulariſing 
the actions of the Father is made the higheſt in- 
centive to the Son. Accordingly the air of this [ 
Speech ought to be inſpirited aboye the common i 

' marrativeſtyle. As for the ſtory it ſelf, it is finely told Wl 1 
vy Sratins in the ſecond Book of the Thebais. | 
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Ach!, X XVIII. | 
VERSE 452. No words the Godlike Diomed re- 

turn'd],, When Diomed is reproved by Agamemnon, 

„ he holds lis peace in reſpect to his General, but 


„ Sthenelus retorts upon him with boaſting and inſo- 


„ lence. It is here worth obſerving in what manner 
„ Agamemnon behaves himſelß he paſſes by Sthene- 
„ lus without affording any reply; whereas juſt be- 
„ fore, when Ulyſſes teſtify'd his reſentment, he im- 
„ mediately return'd him an anſwer. For as it is a 
„ mean and ſervile thing, and unbecoming the Ma- 
„ jeſty of a Prince; to make apologies to every man 
„ in juſtification of what he has ſaid or done: ſo to 
„ treat all men with equal neglect is meer pride & 
„ exceſs of folly. We alſo ſee of Diomed, that tho he 
„ retra ins from ſpeaking in this place when the time 
„ demanded action, he afterwards expreſſes him- 
y ſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not to have 
„ been inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: (in the 
„ ninth Boot) when he tells the King, he was the firſt 
„ Who had dar'd to reproach him with want of 
courage.“ Plutarch of reading the Poets. 
„ 

Ves 460. We ſtorm d the Theban Wall. ] The 
firſt Theban War, of which Agamemnon ſpoke in the 
preceding lines, was ſeven and twenty years before 
the War of Troy. Sthenelus here ſpeaks ot the ſecond 
Theban War, which happen'd ten years after the firſt: 
when the Sons of the ſeven Captains conquer'd the 
City, before which their Fathers were deſtroyed. 
Tydeus expired gnawing the head of his enemy,and 
Capaneus was thunder ſtruck while he blaſphemed' 
Jupiter. Vid. Stat. Thebaid. ws 

VERSE 478. As when the Winds) Madam Dacier. 
thinks it may ſeem ſomething odd, that an Army 
going to conquer ſhoud be compared to the waves 
going to break Wr againſt the yore 3 ws 
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would ſolve the appearing abſurdity by imagining 
the Poet laid not theſtreſs ſo much upon this circum- 
ſtance, as upon the ſame waves aſſaulting a rock, lif- 
ting themſelves over its head, and cov ring it with 
Foam as the Trophy of their Victory (as ſhe expreſſes it.) 
But to this it may be anſwer d, that neither did the 
Greeks get the better in this Battel, nor will a com- 
riſonbe allowed intirely beautiful, which inſtead of 
Aludurating its ſubject ſtands itſelf in need of ſo much 
illuſtration and refinement , to be brought to agree 
with it. The paſſage naturally bears this ſenſe. 4s 
when, upon the riſing of the wind the waves roll aſter 
one another tothe ſhore; et firſt there is a diſtant motion 
in the Sea, then they approach to break with noiſe on the 
ſtrand, and laſily riſe ſwelling over the rocks , and toſs 
their foam above their heads : So the Greeks, at firſt, 
marched in order one after another ſilently to the Fight--» 
Where. the Poet breaks off from proſecuting the 
Compariſon, and by a Prolepſis, leaves the Reader to 
carry it on, and image to himſelf the future tumult, 
rage, and force of the Battel, in oppoſition to that 
filence in which he deſcribes the Troops at preſent; 
in the lines immediately enfuing. What confirms 
this expofition is, that Virgil has made uſe of the 
Simile in the ſame ſenſe in the ſeventh Æneid, 
Fluctus uti prime cœęit cùm albeſcere vento, 
Paulatim eſe tollit mare, e altius undas 
Erigis; inde imo uns 7 «thera fundo. 
ad | x | 


VIEIA SI 478. As whenthbeWinds, &c. This i 
the firſt Battel in Homer, and it is worthy obſerva- 
tion with what grandeur it is deſcribed, and raiſed by 
one circumſtance above another, till all is involved 
in horror and tumult: The foregoing Simile of the 
winds ,: riſing by. degrees into a general tempeſt, 
i an image ofthe progreſs of his own ſpirit in this 
deſcription. We ſec ſirſt an innumerable Army mov- 
Ing in order e am with the pomp & fg gef 
57 7 + then 
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then waken'd with the noiſe and clamour;next they 
join, the adverſe Gods are letdown among them; 
the imaginary perſons of Terror, Flight, Diſcord ſuc- 
ceed to re-inforce them; then all is undiſtinguiſh'd 
fury and a confuſion of horrors,only that at different 
openings we behold the diſtinct deaths of ſeveral 
Heroes, and thenare involy'd again in the ſame con- 


fuſion. . 
N 

VERSE got. Diſcord, dire Siſter, &c.] This is 
the paſſage ſo highly extoll'd by Longinus, as one of 
the moſt fignal inſtances of the noble ſublimity of 
this Author: where it is ſaid, that the image here 
drawn of Diſcord, whoſe head touch d the Heavens, and 
whoſe feet were on Earth, may as juſtly be apply d to 
the vaſt reach and elevation of the Genius of Homer. 
But Monſ. Boileau informs us that neither the quota- 
tion nor theſe words were in the original of Longi- 
nus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra. However 
the beſt encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word 
for word, and apply'd it to the perſon of Fame. 

Parva metu primo, mox ſeſe atollit in auras: 

Ingredit urque ſolo , & caput inter nubila condit. 
Ariſtides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting 
Diſcord into Heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criti- 
ciſm to throw him below Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is 
properly feign'd to hide her head in the clouds, 
becauſe the grounds: and authors of rumours are 
commonly unknown. As if the ſame might not be 
alledg'd for Homer, ſince the grounds and author of 
Diſcord are often no leſs ſecret. Macrobius has put this 
among the paſſages where he thinks Virgil has fallen 
ſhort in his imitation of Homer, and brings theſe rea- 
ſons for his opinion. Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe 
from ſmall beginnings, & afterwards in her encreaſe 
to reach the Heavens: Virgil has ſaid this of Fame, 
but notwith equal propricty;for the ſubjectsarevery 
different, Diſcord, tha! it reaches to War and Deva- 
Fation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes ro be what it on 
I at 
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at firſt. But Fame, when it grows to be univerſal, 
is Fame no longer, but becomes knowledge and cer- 
tainty. For who calls any thing Fame, which is 
known from Earth to Heaven? Nor has Virgil equal d 
the ſtrength of Homer's hyperbole, for one ſpeaks of 
Heaven, the other only of the Clouds. Macrob. Sat |, 

c. 13. Scaliger is very angry at this laſt period, & 
by miſtake blames Gellius for it in whom there is 
no 1uch thing. His words are fo inſolently dogma- 
tical, that barely to quote them is to-anſwer them, & 
the only anſwer which ſuch a ſpirit of criticiſm de- 
ſerves. Clamant quod Maro de Fama dixit eam inter 
nubila caput condere, cum tamen Homerus uncle ipſe 
accetit, in cœlo caput Eridis conſtituit. Jam tibi pro 
me reſpondeo. Non ſum imitatus, nolo imitari: non 
placet, nm eſt verum, Contentionem ponere caput in 
cœlo. Ridiculum eſt, fatuum eſt, Homericum eſt, Gre» 
culum eſt, Poetic. l. 5. c. 3. 

This fine verſe was alſo criticiz'd by Monſ. Perault, 
who accuſes it as a forc'd and extravagant hyper- 
bole, M. Boileau anſwers, that hy perboles as ſtrong are 
daily uſed even in common diſcourſe, and that no- 
thing is in effect more ſtrictly true than that Diſcord 
reigns over all the Earth, end in Heaven itſelf, that 
is to ſay, among the Gods of Homer. It is not 
(continues this excellent Critick)the deſcription of 
a Giant, as this Cenſor would pretend, but a juſt alle- 
gory ; and as he makes Diſcord an allegorical per- 
ſon, ſhe may be of what ſize he pleaſes without 
mocking us; fince it is what we regard only as an 
idea and creature of the fancy, and not as a material 
ſubſtance that has any being in Nature. The expreſ- 
Kon in the Pſalms, that the impious man is liſted up 
4 a Cedar of Libanus, does by nomeans imply that 
the impious man was a Giant as tall as a Cedar. 
Thus tar Boilean; & upon the whole we may obſerve, 
that it ſeems not only the fate of great Genius's 


yolave mer with the moſt magnant Critichs, but of 
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the fineſt and nohleſt paſſages in them to have been 
particularly pitch'd upon for impertinent criticiſms, 
Theſe are the divine boldneſſes which in their very 
nature provoke Ignorance and Short-ſightedneſs to 
ſhew themſelves; and which whoever is capable of 
attaining, muſt alſo certainly know, that they will be 
attack d by ſuch as cannot reach them. 
X XXIII. 

VERSE 508. Now Shield with Shield, &c.] The 
verſes which follow in the original are perhaps ex- 
cell'd by none in Homer: & that he had himſelf a par- 
ticular fondnefs for chem may be imagined from his 
inſerting them̃ again in the ſame words in the eighth 
Book. They are very happily imitated by Statius lib. 1. 

Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 

Enſe minax enſis, pede pes, & cuſpide cuſpis , &c. 

4. 4. 


Vo ISE 5 C. As Torrents roll.) This comparaiſon of 
Rivers meeting & roaring, with two Armies ming- 
ling in Battel, is an image of that nobleneſs, which 
(to ſay no more) was worthy the invention of Homer. 
and the imitation of Virgil. 

Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus altis, 

Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes ,& in æquora currum, 

Quiſque ſuum populatus iter; —Stupet inſcius alte 

Accipiens ſonitum ſaxi de vertice Paſtor, 5 
The word populatus here has a beauty which one 
muſt be inſenſible not to oberve. Scaliger prefers Vir- 
gil s, & Macrobius Homer's, without any reaſon on eith- 
er ſide, but only one Critick's poſitive word againſt 
another's. The Reader may judge between them. 

EF, | 

VERSE 522: The bold Antilochus ] Antilochas 
the Son of Neſtor is the firſt who begins the Engage- 
ment. It ſeems as if the old Hero having done the 
greateſt ſervice he was capable of at his years, in diſ- 
poſing the Troops in the beſt order (as we have ſeen 


before) had taken care to ſet his Son at the head 
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ot them, to give him the glory of beginning tie 


Battel. | 
© SY. + 

VBxrsS8RE $40. As ver their prey rapacious Wolvet 
engage, } This ſhort compariſon in the Greek conſiſts 
only of two words Ave! ws which Scaliger ob- 
ſerves upon as too abrupt. But may 1t notbeanſ- 
wer'd that ſuch a place as this, where all things are 
in confuſion, ſeems not to admit of any fimile,ex- 
cept of one which ſcarce excecds a Metaphor in 
length? When two Heroes are engag'd,there is 2 
Plain view to be given us of their actions, & there a 
long ſimile may be of uſe, to raiſe & enliven them 
by parallel circumſtances; but when the Troops fall 
in pro miſcuouſly upon one another, the confuſion 
excludes diſtinct or particular images, & conſe- 
quently Compariſons of any length would be leſs 
natural. 


. 

VIBISB 542. In blooming . youth fair Simoiſius 
fell. ] This Prince receiv'd his name from the River 
Simois on whoſe banks he was born. It was the cuſ- 
tom of the Eaſtern people to give names, to their 
Children deriv'd from the moſt remarkable acci- 
dents of their birth, Tlle holy Scripture is full of 
examples of this kind. It is alſo ufual ir the old 
Teſtament to compare Princes to trees, cedars , t. 
as Simoiſius is here reſembled to a poplar. Dacier. 
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VEASE 552. So falls a Poplar. Euſtathius in 
Macrobius prefers to this Simile that of Virgil in 
the ſecond. Zxeid. 


Ac veluti in ſummis antiquam montibus ornunts 
Cum ferro acciſam crebriſque bipennibus inſtant 
Eruere agricole certatim ; illa uſque minatur , 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vertice nutat 3 
Vulneribus donec paulatim evicta ſupremum 

Congemutt , traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 
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Mr. Hobbes in the Preface to his Tranſlation of Homer 
has diſcours d upon this occaſion very judiciouſly. 
Homer (ſays he) intended no more in this place than 
to ſhew how comely the body of Simoiſius appear d 
as he lay dead upon the bank of Scamander, ſtrait & 
tall, with a fair head of hair, like a ſtrait and high 

poplar with the boughs ſtill on; and not at all to 

deſcribe the manner of his falling, which (when a 

Man is wounded thro' the breaſts as he was with a 

ſpear) is always ſudden. Virgil is the deſcription 

of a great tree falling when many men together hew 
it down. He meant to compare the manner how 

Troy after many Battels, and after the loſs of many 

Cities , conquer'd by the many Nations under Aga- 
memnon ina long War, was thereby weaken'd and 
at laſt overthrown , with a great tree hewn round 
about, and then falling by little and little leiſurely. 

So that neither theſe two Deſcriptions nor the two 

Compariſons can be compared together. The image 

of a Man lying on the ground is one thing; the 

image of falling (eſpecially of aKingdom)is another. 

This therefore gives no advantage to Virgil over Ho- 

mer. Thus Mr. Hobbes. N 

X XIIX 
VsRrSE 585. But Phoebus now. ] Homer here 
introduces Apollo on the fide of the Trojans: He 

had given them the aſſiſtance of Mars at the begin · 

ning of this Battel; but Mars ( which fignifies cou- 

rage without conduct) proving too weak to reſiſt 

Minerva (or courage with conduct) which the Poet 

repreſents as conſtantly aiding his Greeks; they want 
' ſome prudent management to rally them again: He 

therefore brings in a Wiſdom: to aſſiſt Mars, under the 
appearance of Apollo, 


1 

Vers 592, Achilles fights no more, ] Homer 
from time to time puts his Readers in mind of A 
chilles, during his abſence from the War, and finds 
occ- 
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occaſions of celebrating his valour with the higheſt 
praiſes. There cannot be a greater encomium than 
this, where Apollo himſelf tells theTrojans they have 
nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer againſt 
them. Dacier. 

XLII. 


VErSe 630. Had ſome brave Chief .] The turning 
off in this place from the actions of the Fjeld, to 
repreſent to us a Man with ſecurity and calmneſs 
walking thro” it, without being able to reprehend 
any thing in the whole Action; this is not only a 
fine praiſe of the Battel, but as it were a breathing- 

place to the Poetical Spirit of the Author, after 
having rapidly run along with the heat ofthe enga- 
gement: He ſeems like one who having got over a 
part of his journey, ſtops upon an eminence to look 
back upon the ſpace he has paſs'd , and concludes 
the Book with an agreeable pauſe or reſpite. 
Ihe Reader will excuſe our taking notice of ſuch 
a trifle, as that is was an old Superſtition, that this 
fourth Book of the Iliad being laid under the head, 
was a cure for the Quartan Ague. Serenus Sam- 
monicus, a celebrated Phy fician in the time of the 
younger Gordianand Preceptor to that Emperor, 
has gravely preſcrib'd it among other Receipts in 
his medicinal precepts, Prec. 50. 

Meaonie lliados quartum ſuppone timenti. 

J believe it will be found a true obſervation, that 
there never was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, 
but has at one time or other been written even by 
ſome Author of reputation: A reflection it may not 
he improper for Writers to make, as being at once 
ſome morrtification to their vanity , and ſome com- 


fort to cheir infirmity. AP 57 
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